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Art. I—SIN AND SUFFERING IN THE UNIVERSE. 
By Rev. ALBERT BARNES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[FourtH PAPER: CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 279.] 
§ V.—THE BEARING OF THESE FACTS, AND OF THIS REASONING, 
ON THE CHARACTER OF GOD, 


In entering on this part of the inquiry, it will be assumed 
that these facts are not inconsistent with the being of a God. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in any minds on that 
subject, or however there may be a disposition on the part 
of any persons to adopt the doctrine of Atheism, it can not 
be pretended that there is anything in these facts which can 
be regarded as inconsistent with the existence of a God, or 
which would in any peculiar manner strengthen the argument 
for Atheism. The fact of disorder, and of a violation of law, 
bringing innumerable evils in their train, proves rather that 
there is a law which is regular, and which is the result of a 
plan for the government of the universe, than that there is 
none; rather that there is a God, than that all things are 
subject to the control of chance, of fate, or of mere physical 
laws. In fact, it is impossible to see how any one could take 
a step in the argument for Atheism as based on the existence 
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of sin and suffering in the universe. If there be no God 
who gives law, and to whom moral agents are responsible, 
there can properly be no sin, and, so far as appears, there 
could be no suffering; for suffering, as far as we can trace it, 
follows with remarkable closeness on the fact of sin. The 
remarks which will be made now, therefore, will not be de- 
signed to show how these facts can be consistent with the 
idea of the existence of a God, but with the question whether 
they are consistent with the idea that he is worthy of confi- 
dence and affection ; that he is wise, just, holy and good. In 
other words, the question is, whether, assuming the facts to 
be as they are represented, and as they are manifest before 
our eyes, those facts are consistent with confidence in God. 

(1.) First, then, it may be remarked, that it is quite clear 
that the subject lies beyond the range of the human powers. 
It must be admitted that, within the present range of the 
human faculties, the difficulties are not susceptible of expla- 
nation. The subject has occupied the attention of mankind 
for six thousand years, and it can not be denied that the 
best powers of man have been employed in attempting a solu- 
tion, and it may be presumed that all the methods of solution 
which will ever occur to the human mind have been already 
suggested. But it is manifest that no solution has been sug- 
gested which commands universal assent ; none which secures 
even general assent ; none which is free from difficulty—per- 
haps it is not too much to say, none which does not leave the 
subject as much in the dark as before. It would not, indeed, 
be fair to assume that the human powers may not be so de- 
veloped in a higher sphere of being that the subject may be 
apprehended, or that a solution could not be proposed, in 
that higher sphere, which will be free from difficulty. No one 
can demonstrate, that somewhere beyond the present range 
of the human powers an explanation may not be found that 
will remove the whole difficulty. 

(2.) If this is so, then we are not in a condition to pro- 
nounce on the system as a whole, for we see only a part of it, 
and that a very small part. Jn that part which is not seen 
by us; in that vast region which lies beyond our present 
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powers of observation; in events of the past now unknown to 
us, or in results in the future which we can not now see, there 
may be, for aught that we cap tell, an ample vindication of 
the whole arrangement. Such a thing, in fact, often occurs 
in regard to human events, considered as belonging to the 
present life and as passing under our immediate observation, 
and quite within the range of our faculties. We see them 
for the time only in part. We do not as yet understand 
them. There are many things which we can not as yet ex- 
plain, but we should feel it to be unjust and unphilosophical 
to judge of them by what we as yet see. Every considera- 
tion of propriety demands that we should wait in forming 
our judgment until the events are fully developed, and until 
we can take in the whole plan. The affairs of this world 
would be involved in perfect mystery and darkness if we did 
not act on this principle. It is but fair that we should apply 
the same principle of judging in regard to the complicated 
and vast system of things which constitute the universe. 

An illustration or two may make this more clear : 

(a) In considering the question whether there is a God, it 
is plain that no one can demonstrate that there is no God, 
unless he himself is infinite; unless he is omnipresent ; 
unless he has a complete knowledge of the whole universe— 
the knowledge which properly belongs to God if there is a 
God: for unless he is thus endowed he can not ptove that 
there may not be, somewhere beyond the range of his powers, 
a God. Till the whole universe is explored, till all the infi- 
nite space has been searched, it could not be inferred that 
there might not be somewhere a Being to whom there could 
be properly applied the name God. So, in the matter now 
under consideration. Unless al/ the causes which could in 
any way have led to the introduction of sin and suffering are 
understood; unless a// the consequences and results which 
may flow from the existence of evil are comprehended; unless 
all the past, the future, and the distant are perceived, and 
the bearing of these things on all worlds can be embraced in 
our knowledge, it is quite manifest that we are not justified 
in the conclusion that there could have been no good reason 
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for the permission of evil, or that there can be no way possi- 
ble by which it can be shown to be consistent with the idea 
of a God, and with the idea of his justice and benevolence— 
with the absolute perfection of his nature. 

(6) An illustration of this fact may be drawn from a truth 
now well understood in the planetary system—the material 
worlds of which our earth is a part. For a considerable 
period it had been observed that there was an irregularity in 
the movements of the planet Uranus—then supposed to be 
the outer world of our system—which could not be explained 
on any principles then known, and which seemed to be quite 
at variance with the established laws of the astronomical 
system. No way had yet occurred to astronomers of explain- 
ing this irregularity. But beyond the orbit of that far dis- 
tant planet there was, lying between our own system and the 
higher systems, a vast unexplored space, and it was possible 
that in that unknown space there might be found a cause for 
this irregularity. The attention of two astronomers, Messrs. 
Adams and Le Verrier, was directed at the same time to the 
problem, and each suggested the same cause—another planet 
far beyond the orbit of Uranus, whose action on the irregular 
planet might explain its irregularity. By most profound 
calculations, each fixed on the same spot in the heavens 
where that planet might be found, and the telescope, in the 
hands of an astronomer in Berlin, was directed to that part 
of the heavens, and the planet was there, and the mystery 
was explained. So, it may be, in relation to the matter under 
consideration. In the vast depths beyond our present range 
of observation and knowledge, there may be reasons for the 
permission of evil which will make the matter as clear as is 
now the cause of the irregularity of the remote stars in our 
planetary system. 

(3.) For the same reason it can not be proved that the 
arrangement is unjust. It can not be demonstrated that 
there may not be in the end more good than evil from the 
system, and that there may not be an amount of good that 
will overbalance the evil ; nor can it be demonstrated that in 
any particular case injustice is done. The whole subject of 
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retribution lies far in the future, and there may be methods 
of explaining what now seems unjust and unequal which we 
could not at present understand. There are many things in 
the administration of a family which to children may seem 
to be unjust and severe, but which maturer years, and a 
better understanding of the subject, may enable them to 
comprehend, There are many things in the administration 
of justice in a civil government which may seem to be severe 
to the mass of a people, but which a better acquaintance 
with the nature of law and of justice may enable all yet to 
understand. This must be much more clear in regard to the 
divine administration. It must be admitted by all that we 
are very little qualified to determine how a world should be 
governed, or how the affairs of a universe should be adminis- 
tered ; and being ourselves sinners—violaters of the law— 
there is nothing oa which we would be more likely to err 
than in regard to the administration of justice, and the in- 
fliction of punishment. If, therefore, there is any subject 
on which there should be a distrust of ourselves, and on 
which there should be a suspension of judgment, it should be 
this. It may be added, that if there is any subject on which 
there would, from the nature of the case, be likely to be 
prejudice, affecting our conclusions and leading to unjust im- 
putations on the government itself, it would be on one so vast, 
so mysterious, so complicated, and where we are ourselves 
the party, so to speak, that is particularly concerned. Judg- 
ment is never safe when it is in a man’s own cause. No 
government would appoint the burglar, the thief, the traitor, 
the murderer, to be a judge in his own case, or to decide how 
the matter of his own criminality should be disposed of. 

(4.) There may be ways of explaining the difficulties under 
consideration which we can not now understand, or which we 
could not now comprehend if they were stated to us by an 
express revelation. Many of the truths, on all subjects, which 
are now quite intelligible, could not have been comprehended 
if they had been made known in the earliest periods of the 
world’s history. It was necessary that the world should come 
up to them ; that society should be educated for them ; that 
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man should be in a condition to feel the need of them, before 
they could have been intelligently disclosed to the world. How 
difficult, how improbable, how incomprehensible, would have 
been some of the statements of the higher mathematics if the 
mind had not been trained to them by the study of the elements 
of geometry and by close discipline in the various and ex- 
tended processes by which those higher truths were reached. 
What would have been the advantage to mankind if the great 
results of Newton’s discoveries had been made known in the 
time of Tubal Cain and Jabal and Jubal? How incompre- 
hensible would have been the propositions of the Differential 
Calculus if made known even in the time of Pythagoras or 
Archimedes! The same thing is true in regard to the truths 
in chemistry, in astronomy, in metallurgy, in anatomy, in 
botany, in zodlogy. It was necessary that the world should 
be trained to them before they could be appreciated and un- 
derstood. 

Time often makes strange revelations in regard to things 
that are mysterious, and it is, to say the least, probable that 
eternity will make stranger revelations still ; and as no one, 
as has been already remarked, can prove that in the vastness 
of immensity there may not be a God, so no one can prove 
that in the unmeasured ages before us there may not be found 
a solution of all the problems that now perplex us. It would 
certainly be unjust and unfair for us to infer, that, because a 
child can not explain the difficulties of a subject, the subject 
is necessarily inexplicable, or that even he may not be able to 
comprehend the subject when he becomes a man. It would 
have been illogical and unphilosophical, in the early stages of 
the sciences of astronomy, anatomy, or chemistry, to infer 
that the difficulties could not be solved in a future age ; it 
would have been unphilosophical to infer, because there were 
difficulties in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy which no 
man could explain or remove, that therefore there could not 
be another system or theory by which all the anomalies 
could be explained, and the system of the universe be made 
clear. No man could have inferred, because the Ptolemaic 
system had difficulties which no one could explain, that there 
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might not be another system in which al] would be clear. 

Most things are little understood at the first. There are 
relations and bearings which could not then be understood. 
Men are taught by the necessity of the case to wait—to wait 
patiently—to wait, it may be, for ages, walking in darkness, 
in the hope of a clearer light; to look for disclosures in the 
future that may relieve the present perplexity, and that may 
make obscure things clear. It is but reasonable that the 
same thing should occur in religion as in other things. There 
are, moreover, abundant proofs in the present structure of 
affairs, that, so far as the design of creation in our world is 
concerned, all things are, as yet, in the beginning. Neither in 
science, in art, in government, in the application of the arts 
to the purposes of life, or in the application of the sciences 
to the progress of the race, has there been full development. 
No man knows what secret resourses or powers there may be 
in nature, as yet undiscovered, that may fit in to the present 
order of things, and carry the world forward to the perfection 
to which it may yet attain. Within the present age, in the 
application of the power of steam to the purposes of com- 
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merce and the arts, in the discoveries connected with elec- 
tricity, of galvanism and of magnetism, there is much that 
explains the history of the past—the design of the arrange- 
ments which have been in progress in fitting the world for 
those discoveries; a state of things that was very imperfectly 
understood until society had reached a point where those dis- 
coveries and inventions would greatly promote the welfare of 
the world, and perfect the design of the organizations. The 
same thing is true in reference to the whole subject of moral 
government. None of the divine plans in regard to our 
world can be said to be completed or fully developed. All are 
as yet in the beginning ; and from the nature of the case must 
have that haziness or mystery which belongs to plans where 
only the beginning is seen ; where there is as yet a very im- 
perfect development ; where, so far as appears, the full de- 
velopment may extend far into the future ; where, perhaps, 
the complete development will be seen only in the consumma- 
tion of all human affairs, 
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We are to remember, also, that we are as yet in the very 
infancy of our being, and that we have but just opened our 
eyes on this wonderful universe—a universe that required in 
its formation all the power and the wisdom and the skill of a 
Gop. But yesterday, each one of the present actors on the stage 
was in his cradle. But yesterday, it may be said of every indi- 
vidual now on the earth, that he knew not anything. He could 
neither stand, nor walk, nor creep. He knew not that a candle 
would burn his fingers if he put them there. He knew not the 
meaning of any sounds, nor whence any sound came. He 
knew not the name of father or mother. And what is thus 
true of each individual man, is true in a larger sense of the 
entire race. We do not go very far back in history before we 
come toa period when the race was in almost utter ignorance 
of the extent, the population, the dimensions, of our own 
globe, of the worlds that roll above ns, of letters and learning, 
of philosophy and the arts, of all the sciences of which we 
make so great boasting in our own time. Now, forsooth, we 
wonder that we do not understand all about God and his plans ! 
We wonder that anything is hid from our view! We wonder 
that anything can be regarded as mysterious or incomprehen- 
sible! We throw back with scorn the suggestion that there 
may be anything in the future not now known to us that will 
explain what is obscure, or shed light on that which is now 
involved in darkness! It certainly would be well for man to 
remember that there is an eternity before him, and that in 
that eternity he may see as clear as noonday what now seems 
to him to be as dark as midnight. 

(5.) There may be benefits growing out of this system of 
things which could have been secured in no other way. It is 
by no means to be inferred, because we, in our present condi- 
tion and with our present capacities, are not able to trace out 
all the benefits which may result from the system, that there- 
fore there can be no such benefits, or that good may not grow 
out of the system which could not otherwise be secured. We 
are in no condition to come to such a conclusion, nor could we 
reach such a conclusion unless we could comprehend the whole 
plan, and take in all the possible bearings and results of the 
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system. There have been thousands of cases occurring in the 
world where such an inference would have been as proper, and 
yet where the ultimate results, when the whole came to be 
understood, would have shown that the inference would have 
been wholly unjust. 

We could not, indeed, infer that God would cause the in- 
troduction of sin and suffering by any immediate agency of 
his own in order to secure such beneficent results, nor could we 
perhaps vindicate such an arrangement if it were made, how- 
ever great or important the beneficial results might be, even if 
it could be shown that the results could not otherwise be 
secured. But such facts would not justify the inference that 
they might not be permitted for other purposes, and from 
other causes, and that an infinitely wise and good being might 
not, if they actually existed, take occasion to overrule them, 
and, so to speak, turn them to advantage, in the manifestation 
of his character, and in securing the good order of his gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact this constantly occurs under 
human governments, and as a matter of fact, also, there are 
very important attributes of the divine character, which could, 
so far as we can see, have never been understood but for the 
existence of sin and suffering in our world. The mercy of God, 
for example, could never have been practically understood 
unless sin had been allowed to come into the system ; and yet 
in regard to the full understanding of the divine character, 
and the happiness of the universe, it may be ultimately seen 
that there is no attribute of the divine character which it was 
more important that the universe should understand. 

(6.) It is to be remarked, also, that great as the evils re- 
ferred to in this inquiry appear to be, and in fact are, they 
are, so far as we have any knowledge or any reason to believe, 
comparatively small. 

The common representation of the enemies of Christianity, 
and especially of those who are opposed to the doctrine of 
future punishment is, that the fair teaching of the Bible is, 
and that those who receive the Bible actually believe, that the 
great majority of the human family, perhaps including infants, 
will suffer forever ; that a small part only of the human race 
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has been chosen to salvation, and that the great mass has 
been passed over and foreordained to eternal death ; that-sal- 
vation has been provided only for the few who are chosen to 
salvation, and that in reference to all the rest their eternal 
ruin is inevitable. As such persons, moreover, have no firm 
belief that other worlds are inhabited, or that there are nu- 
merous orders and ranks of angelic beings; that, in fact, the 
intelligent inhabitants of the universe are composed solely of 
the dwellers on the earth, the representation is, that the great 
majority of all the rational, accountable beings that God has 
made will be miserable to all eternity ; lost forever by an ar- 
rangement over which they have no control ; subjected to an 
awful doom which they have no power to avoid, 

That there have been representations made by some of the 
friends of Christianity which would justify this view it would 
be vain to attempt to deny; but that this is by no means a 
just representation of the teachings of the Bible, and that it 
is a representation for which the Bible and the friends of the 
Bible are in no manner responsible, will be manifest from the 
following considerations : 

(a) So far as we have any knowledge, and therefore so far 
as we can argue at all on the subject, the universe at large is 
obedient to the will of God ; is true to his law and govern- 
ment. We have not in the Bible the slightest intimation that 
rebellion has extended beyond our own world, and a portion 
of the angelic beings. This is all, literally a//, that the Bible 
is responsible for; this is the whole statement which its 
friends are bound to defend ; this is all that constitutes the 
difficulty in the case. But our world, with all its millions of 
inhabitants, is but an atom—a mere speck—in the universe, 
less by far, in comparison, than is a single grain of sand on 
the seashore in comparison with the countless millions of 
such particles of sand that constitute the boundaries of the 
seas. This has been demonstratedly shown by the discoveries 
of the modern astronomers, and no man can doubt it. In 
reference to all matters, therefore, pertaining to the earth, we 
are under a necessity of reasoning much as we would in refer- 
ence to a single grain of sand in comparison with the count- 
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less millions of such grains of sand. Whatever may happen 
to that one grain of sand, even if it should be annihilated, it 
would not affect the general condition of the mass that lies 
on the sea-shore ; it would not be noticed or missed in a gen- 
eral contemplation of the whole. 

To take another comparison: Imagine a family, small, 
obscure, unknown to the world at large, dwelling in the inte- 
rior of Africa. Such a family would be incomparably larger 
in comparison with all the inhabitants of earth—the whole 
human family of all times—than would be the whole human 
race, embracing all the countless millions from the beginning 
to the end of the history of man, in comparison with the 
universe at large. And if that family alone were miserable, 
and all the rest of the world pure and happy, the argument 
that could be urged from the fact in relation to the divine 
character and plans would be incomparably stronger and more 
difficult to be answered than is now the argument from the 
sin and suffering of our world, on the supposition that all 
the other worlds have maintained their allegiance to God and 
are happy. But no one has aright to assume that this is not 
so, or to argue on the supposition that it is not so. If all 
other worlds, therefore, are obedient and happy, then it is 
fair to infer that the universe at large is obedient and happy, 
The condition of a continent would not be materially affected 
by that of one small and obscure family, and it might be pos- 
sible to explain what should befall that family without 
materially affecting the question of the government over the 
whole. 

In particular, it is not proved of the past generations of 
mankind that all were lost, or that the great mass of them 
were lost, nor can it be proved. This is nowhere affirmed in 
the Bible, nor should the Bible be held responsible for such a 
doctrine. Nor can such a doctrine be a basis of an argument 
on the nature of the divine government, since we have no 
evidence on the subject one way or the other, and since the 
whole matter lies beyond the range of the human powers. 
Ail that we know on the subject, and all therefore that can 
constitute the basis of an argument, is that, in common, with 
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others, they were sinners, that they were sufferers, that they 
died: but these facts do not pertain particularly, still less ex- 
clusively, to Christianity or the Bible. These facts, so far as 
we now know, are those only which are to be explained, whether 
by infidel or Christian, and by one as much as by the other. As 
we know literally nothing in regard to the condition of those 
millions in the future world, nothing can be argued from that 
condition in regard to the character and government of God. 
If it shallappear hereafter that any portion or number of them 
are lost, still it can not be shown now that there may not be a 
satisfactory reason whyit should be so; and until this is shown 
to be impossible, the condition of the past generations of the 
children of men can not in any way affect the present argu- 
ment, or modify in any way our views of God and of his 
government, No man can argue from mere ignorance. 
Further, it is no part of the difficulty that is to be explained 
or removed, that infants will be lost, or that any of our race 
will be consigned to eternal woe for the mere sin of our first 
parents. It has not been uncommon with the enemies of the 
Christian religion and the opposers of the divine government 
generally, to represent this as one of the doctrines taught in 
the Bible and held in the Church. Whether such a doctrine 
could be vindicated or not, it is not necessary now to inquire, 
but it is material to remark that it is not necessary to defend 
it in order to vindicate the Bible, Christianity, or the Church. 
No one has ever shown, or can show, that it is affirmed in the 
Bible. It is not found in any creed, confession of faith, or 
catechism, in the Christian Church—Papal, Greek or Protes- 
tant. It is defended by no class of theologians, and main- 
tained by no denomination of Christians. There are, indeed, 
vagaries in the human mind, and it can not be affirmed of any 
doctrine or opinion in philosophy, religion, or morals, that it 
has never been held by any individual of the human race ; and 
as Cicero once said, that there is no opinion in philosophy so 
absurd that it has not been held by some who called them- 
selves philosophers,* so it may be admitted that this mon- 








* Niiil tam a>surde po’est, quoi non dicatur ab al quo philosophorum. 
Cicero, de Divinatione, ii, 58. 
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strous opinion may have been held by some who called them- 
selves Christians, and may have been defended by some who 
have sustained the office of Christian ministers. For myself, 
if I may be allowed to refer to my own observation on the 
subject, [ would say, that I have been in the ministry not far 
from fifty years, that I have had an opportunity of a some- 
what large acquaintance with Christian ministers and Chris- 
tian people, and that I have been somewhat familiar with the 
language of Christian theologians, but that I have never seen 
a Christian who maintained the opinion that infants are lost 
on account of the sin of Adam, or lost at all; that I have 
never heard the opinion advanced in the pulpit ; that I have 
never found it in any catechism, creed, or confession of faith ; 
that I have never seen it advanced or defended in any printed 
sermon, tract, theological treatise, or in any commentary on 
the Bible. With this experience, therefore, 1, for one, may 
be excused from believing that that doctrine constitutes any 
part of the difficulty in regard to the existence of sin and 
suffering in the universe, or that it is necessary to vindicate 
it in order to save the Bible and the divine government from 
reproach. No man can prove that all infants will not be 
saved, and, therefore, no man has a right to allege that infants 
will be consigned to hell, as an objection tothe Bible and the 
divine administration. It may be remarked, in connection 
with this point, that if it shall be found to be true that all 
infants ere saved, this fact alone would remove no small part 
of the difficulty in the whole case, for a very large portion of 
the human race, perhaps a majority of the whole, die in 
infancy. 

It is further to be remarked, that it is, and always has 
been, a prevalent belief in the Christian Church that the 
whole world will ultimately be converted to God ; that the 
time will come when religion, prosperity, morality and hap- 
piness will prevail in every land ; when there will be every- 
where righteous governments and a wise and equal adminis- 
tration of law; when oppression will cease ; and when, by 
the progress of science and the arts, the condition of human 
society will be greatly ameliorated. It has been a very preva- 
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lent opinion, also, that this state of things will continue for a 
long period of years; that the influence of religion will be 
general in the world, and that the majority at least of those 
who shall live in that long period will be true Christians, and 
will be saved, so that in the end much the larger portion of 
the human family will be rescued from the ruins of the Fall, 
and be brought to heaven—that at last the number of the 
lost, as compared with those who shall be saved, will not be 
greater than is the number of convicts in jails and peniten- 
taries in a well-governed country as compared with those who 
are obedient to law, and who therefore are happy. 

Now, no man can prove that this will not be so, and there- 
fore no man has a right to assume that this will not be so, or 
to make such an assumption the basis of an argument in 
regard to the character and government of God. All men, 
on the other hand, have a right to assume that this may be 
so, and that, therefore, this fact may do much ultimately in 
removing the difficulties in regard to the introduction of sin 
and suffering into the universe. The existence of one jail in 
a county, or of one penitentiary in a state, or of one hospital, 
or one almshouse, or one lunatic asylum, or one asylum for the 
blind, or the deaf and dumb, is scarcely taken into the account 
when we think of the general prosperity of a nation ; nor do 
those institutions lead us to suppose that a nation where they 
exist is not prosperous and happy; and so on a much larger 
scale, it may be, in regard to the entire universe. 

(7.) The manner in which God has met and treated sin in 
our world shows what are his feelings in regard to it, and is 
consequently an illustration of his own character. 

On this part of the subject we may refer to the following 
subordinate points : 

(2) His own declarations. These are unequivocal, and are 
repeated in every variety of form. There is not one affirma- 
tion in the entire volume that he loves or approves of sin, or 
that he desires the ruin of the transgressor. It would be easy 
to multiply passages of the Bible showing that he hates all 
sin; that he desires that the sinner should turn from the evil 
of his ways; that in all cases he would prefer his salvation 
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to his destruction. An example or two will show the current 
manner of teaching on that subject in the Bible, and it will 
be the less needful to multiply the quotations, as there are no 
passages that can be produced which teach a contrary doc- 
trine. Thus in Ezek. xviii, 23: ‘Have I any pleasure at all 
that the wicked should die? saith the Lord God; and not 
that he should return from his ways and live?” So, also, 
chap. xxxiii, 11: “Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 
So, also, 2 Peter, iii, 9: ‘*The Lord is long-suffering to 
usward, not willing—s7 Sovlonevos—that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” Such declarations 
are often repeated. They are uniform. They could not be 
reconciled with the honesty and sincerity which we have a 
right to expect, and even to demand, in a revelation from 
God, if in any sense, or for any reason, he preferred sin to 
holiness, or the destruction of the sinner to his salvation. 

(>) In further illustration of this, we may refer to the 
remedial systems which God has established for the purpose 
of alleviating pain, for removing disease, and for restorifig the 
wasted vigor of the human frame. These remedies abound 
everywhere. They are inwrought into the very texture of 
nature. They are adapted to all forms of disease; and are 
found in every land. They are not an after-thought, but the 
arrangement was made in anticipation of the fact that they 
would be necessary, or that circumstances would occur in 
which they would be desirable. They are, moreover, arranged 
with consummate wisdom, as a part of the plan of creation, 
for there is nowhere in nature more clear proof of plan and 
design than are the arrangements for the cure of disease. 
These could not have been the result of chance or of mere 
law; and they would not have been so arranged if the Great 
Author of nature had been a malignant, and not a benevolent 
Being. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the arrangement in the 
remedial system is not by another being—a different God, so 
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to speak, but is by the original Designer, the Author of nature 
himself, and is, therefore, proof in regard to his character and 
feelings ; and all that is taught by this arrangement is that 
he is a benevolent Being, and that he does not desire the 
misery of his creatures. A malignant Being would never 
have made such an arrangement as that which is found in 
medicine. He would either have suffered diseases to take 
their course without any effort to arrest them, or, since they 
might be deepened and aggravated by malignant poisons, 
such poisons would have been multiplied everywhere. He 
would never have originated any plan, the only purpose of 
which would be to alleviate pain, even where there was no 
hope of a cure. But, in fact, such arrangements abound in 
nature: that is, under the government of God and by his own 
originating. It is worthy of remark, also, that as society 
makes progress, and the arrangements of nature are better 
understood, this provision is seen to abound more and 
more. All the discoveries in the departments of medi- 
cine are of this nature, and are, in fact, only a development 
of what existed in the very constitution of things, and under 
the appointment of God himself: for the science of medicine 
creates nothing, any more than the science of astronomy 
creates new worlds. The planet Neptune was discovered, not 
created, by Le Verrier and Adams: and, in like manner, 
chloriform, ether, and the various substances which are now 
used to alleviate pain, were not created by the chemists, but 
were discovered by them. God, and not man, made them, 
and the fact that he made them, though they have been with- 
held from the knowledge of a suffering world so many centu- 
ries, may be regarded as a proof of what he himself is—a 
proof that he is not a malignant Being. Why these things 
were not sooner disclosed to men, is a question of the same 
nature as the question why the plan of salvation was not sooner 
made known, and the question in one case is of no more diffi- 
cult solution than in the other. Both, therefore, may be re- 
garded as appertaining to the same system of things, or as being 
parts of the great system of administration ; and each may be 
referred to as showing what the Author of the two systems is, 
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It is, moreover, to be borne in mind, that, alike in the case 
of remedial arrangements in regard to suffering and to sin, 
the arrangements for the remedy are not made by another 
being different from the original Author of nature, but by 
the Author of nature himself. It is not the work of one 
who may be regarded as more benevolent than he is, but is 
his own plan, and therefore it is a proof of his benevolence, 
and not a proof of the benevolence of another. The physi- 
cian who applies the remedy in the healing art may be a very 
benevolent man—or he may not be—but in either case we can 
infer nothing respecting his character from the original ar- 
rangement for alleviating pain and curing diseases. All this 
pertains to the Author of nature himself. 

If it should be objected to this view, that perfect benevo- 
lence would have prevented the evil altogether, and would not 
have left it to what seems to bea clumsy devise—that of pro- 
viding a remedy rather than preventing the evil altogether, it 
may be replied, that while there may be difficulties in the case 
which we can not solve, and while there may be strong objec- 
tions which we can not remove, still it can not be denied that 
the arrangement itself is one of pure benevolence, and could 
have sprung from no other cause than a regard for the happi- 
ness of mankind. In the making of a watch there may be dif- 
ficulties in the question why the watch was not originally so 
constructed as to kee time with perfect accuracy; but still an 
arrangement by which its irregularities might be compensated 
for would be at the same time a proof of both wisdom and be- 
nevolence. The construction of a chronometer balance could 
be traced to nothing else than a desire that the watch should 
keep accurate time, and would in its very structure evince both 
skill and goodness. So, it may be, in the arrangements in the 
divine government for alleviating or removing disease ; so it 
is in regard to the arrangements for the removal of sin in the 
plan of salvation. In the arrangements for alleviating or re- 
moving disease it may be implied that disease was from some 
cause unavoidable, but still it might have been implied that it 
admitted of a remedy ; and the introduction of the remedial 
system, under the circumstances, could have bad no other 
27 
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origin than the desire to avoid suffering altogether, if it could 
have been done. 

(c). The plan of salvation may show, on the same principle, 
what are the real feelings of God in regard to the existence of 
sin and suffering in the universe. That is, the feeling which 
would have prevented the introduction of sin and suffering al- 
together may have led to the arrangement for removing it, and 
the arrangement, therefore, may be regarded as a demonstra- 
tion of the feelings of God on the whole subject, and therefore 
as an illustration of his true character. 

The following subordinate remarks may illustrate this point: 

1. The arrangement for a plan of redemption supposes that 
men would sin and suffer. 

2. It supposes that their apostacy would not be by the act 
of God, or in accordance with his will—since the very purpose 
of a plan of redemption is to check the progress of sin, and so 
to prevent its perpetuity and its diffusion in the universe ; in 
other words, it shows that sin does not meet with the appro- 
bation of God, and is not in accordance with his own nature. 

3. The arrangement in the plan of salvation, like the ar- 
rangement in medicine, shows that God is not a malignant 
being, or that he did not desire the misery and the destruc- 
tion of his creatures. If he was such a being, and if he cher- 
ished such a desire, all that would have been necessary for its 
gratification would have been to leave men to themselves, or 
to their chosen course, for they would of themselves accom- 
plish all thata malignant being could desire. Assuredly, one 
who desired the misery of mankind could not have originated 
a plan like that of the atonement, the very purpose of which 
is to check and restrain sinners, and to prevent them from ac- 
complishing their own destruction. 

4. This consideration, and the argument derived from it, is 
not affected by the fact that the plan of salvation is not en- 
tirely effectual, or that it does not save all, or entirely check 
and remove sin. It is no proof, because the arrangements in 
medicine are not always effectual, or do not wholly remove or 
prevent disease and death, that they are not benevolent. As 
far as they go, or are effectual, the arrangement is wholly be- 
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nevolent, and is one that could have been originated only by 
benevolence. There may be, in either case, causes which 
would prevent the remedy from being universal, but that fact 
does not affect the question, whether the arrangement had its 
origin in benevolence. 

5. The plan of salvation is a plan devised by the Author of 
the whole system of the universe ; of the same Being who made 
the world—who made man—who originated the arrangements 
under which man fell. It is very material to a proper view of the 
subject to remark that it is the same Being who is the Author of 
the universe, and the Author of the plan of redemption ; the 
Author of the system under which diseases are allowed to exist, 
and of the arrangements in medicine designed to check and to 
mitigate their pains and ravages. The idea is, that in either 
case, the Author of the one arrangement—the arrangement by 
which men sin and suffer—is not one being, and the Author of 
the other arrangement—that by which these evils are arrested 
and mitigated—is not another being more benevolent and kind. 
In the plan of salvation it is nowhere taught or held that God 
the Father is one Being, and Christ another ; that God the 
Father is stern, severe, and harsh, and that Christ is more 
mild, gentle, and benevolent ; that the original nature of God, 
so to speak, is such that he delights in punishment, or that 
he is originally unforgiving, and that he has been made mild 
and forgiving by the work of the atonement, or that Christ came 
to take part against God and against the claims of the law ; 
that the eternal punishment of sinners would be unjust, and 
that Christ came to rescue men from it on that ground ; that 
there has been a change in God, produced by the work of the 
atonement, and that he is a different being now from what he 
was before the atonement was made. 

It has, indeed, been supposed by many that this is the doc- 
trine of the Christian religion, and this has been urged against 
Christianity by its enemies as a proof that it can not be from 
God, since no man could embrace a religion of divine origin 
which was founded on the idea that there has been, or could 
be, a change in God, or on the idea that he has been made 
mild and merciful by an atonement, or has been bought over 
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by the sacrifice of an innocent victim from inexvorableness to 
mercy. If there is any principle in the human mind that is 
laid in its very nature, and that will always remain the same, 
it is that God is unchangeable. The welfare of the universe 
depends on this. If this were not so, there could be no founda- 
tion for science; there could be no encouragement for industry ; 
there could be no prospect of the advancement of society in com- 
merce, in intelligence, in the arts; there could be no ground of 
hope in regard to the future world. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there has been a found- 
ation for this charge against Christianity in the representations 
often made of it by itsfriends. Inthe statements often made 
on the subject of the atonement ; in the sacred poetry of the 
Church ; in the language used in preaching, it can not be de- 
nied that it would be a fair inference, from the language em- 
ployed, that it is held as a part of Christianity that it teaches 
that God has been made a different being by the influence of 
the atonement ; that he was originally stern, severe, harsh 
and inexorable, and that he has been made mild and merciful 
by the blood of the atonement. It would be easy to copy any 
number of passages from hymns, and sermons, and treatises 
on theology, the fair construction of which would be that there 
has been such a change produced in the character of God by 
the atonement. A single specimen from a hymn found in 
nearly all hymn-books will illustrate the idea : 

“Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood 
That calmed his frowning face ; 

That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turned the wrath to grace.” 

For these views, however, the Bible is not responsible, and 
the doctrine should not be charged on Christianity. If there 
is any one doctrine revealed in the Bible with perfect clearness 
and steadiness, it is that God is absolutely unchangable; that 
he is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and forever;” that he is 
“without variableness or shadow of turning.” The Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are the same, one God, united 
perfectly in being; united perfectly and forever in counsel and 


plan. Christ never represented God or his government as un- 
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just, severe, or partial; he never represented his law as too 
strict, or the penalty of the law as too severe. He never in- 
timated that he came into the world because the arrangement 
under which man fell, and under which sin and death had 
been suffered to come into the world, was unjust, or was in- 
capable of vindication; nor did he ever represent himself as 
having come to take part with the sinner as against God and 
his law. He always represented himself as coming because 
God was a merciful being, and as a gift and an expression of 
his mercy, as furnishing by his coming the highest proof that 
God was a mercifu: being, and as sent because God loved the 
world, and desired not the death of the sinner. His own work 
and that of his Father are parts of the same plan. They are 
inwrought into each other. The one would not be complete 
without the other. 

(6) {n connection with these considerations, and illustra- 
ting their force, we may advert to the fact that the sacred 
writers—the inspired authors of the Bible—have, when placed 
in circumstances fitted, as much as any can be, to try the faith 
of men, have expressed entire confidence in God, and in the 
justice of his administration. They have been placed in sit- 
uations where the great questions about the justice of the di- 
vine government which have so perplexed the world, and which 
now so much perplex us, could not but have occurred to their 
minds, and where they must have occurred in the férms that 
are most trying and painful, and yet they have evinced a 
spirit of entire resignation to the divine will; a humble trust 
in the mercy and faithfulness of God; a belief that he is 
worthy of universal trust and confidence. They have thus 
shown, that in the midst of the severest trials and the dark- 
est scenes, it is possible to take such views of God, and of his 
government and law, as to silence all complaint; to suppress 
all murmuring; and to produce entire peace and calmness of 
mind. If, under the pressure of great sufferings, and the en- 
durance of great wrongs at the hands of men, they sometimes 
indulged in language implying impatience and complaint, as 
Job, the Psalmist, and Jeremiah did, yet in each case their 
confidence in God ultimately triumphed; they became sub- 
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missive and calm; they showed that they regarded God and 
his government as worthy of universal confidence—as right 
and equal and good. Christians, in the times of deepest trial, 
have evinced the same thing. Nothing, indeed, is more com- 
mon in the experience of mankind than such confidence in 
God in times of suffering; in those dark hours in which the 
minds of men are most likely to be filled with distrust, and 
most likely to give vent to complaints against God, It would 
be easy to copy numberless passages from the Bible, and nu- 
merous illustrations from the lives of Christian saints and 
martyrs, in proof of this point, but the fact is so plain and 
undeniable that it is unnecessary. 

The inference from this fact is, that when the mind is in a 
proper state, there is no disposition to complain and murmur 
against the divine will or dealings; there is confidence in 
God as infinitely just and wise; there is a belief, that how- 
ever dark and inscrutable the doings of God may appear, he 
will be found to be only holy and righteous, and that there- 
fore it is at least probable that our complainings spring from 
wrong feelings, and that if our feelings were right a large part 
»f the difficulties would be removed, or that we should be 
willing to believe them as being above us, and that they are 
dark and inscrutable, and apparently unjust, on/y on account 
of our want of capacity to comprehend them. It is at least 
possible, also, that this remark might be applied with pro- 
priety to the whole subject of our feelings in regard to the 
future punishment of the wicked, even though that punish- 
ment should continue forever. 

§ 7.—Tae CuristiAN Revicion aS REVEALED TO MAN IN 
VIEW OF THESE Facts, AND IN VIEW OF THE ACTUAL 
CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 

(1.) It is to be remarked, in the first place, under this 
head, that the Christian religion is founded on the facts ad- 
verted to in this Essay, and is designed to be a remedial sys- 
tem in relation to these facts. 

It has already been shown that Christianity, in regard to 
the existence of sin and misery in this world and the world to 
come, is responsible only for a correct statement of the fact, 
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as, inregard to crime, history is responsible only for a correct 
statement of the facts, or as the science of medicine is re- 
sponsible only for the remedy to be applied, and not at all for 
the introduction or the prevalence of disease. It would be 
hard to hold Tacitus responsible for the crimes of Nero, and 
it would be hard to hold Galen and Hippocrates responsible 
for the existence of the plague in the world. 

As history is based on the existence of certain facts in the 
world, which facts are the same whether the record is made 
or not, so Christianity is based on certain facts in regard to the 
existence of sin and misery, and is in no way responsible for 
them. As the existence of crime is in no way affected by the 
historical record, and the existence of disease is not affected 
by the various theories adopted by men in regard to the 
proper methods of treatment, so Christianity is founded on 
the fact of the existence of sin and suffering as a great and 
momentous fact—a fact the same whether Christianity is true 
or false. 

(2.) Christianity is the only system in the world which 
promises a remedy for these evils, or in which the hope of a 
remedy can be found. Philosophy proposes no such remedy. 
It has been fairly tried, and the trial has been made under 
the best circumstances, and under the culture of the best 
orders of mind that the world has known, and up to this day 
it has proposed no remedy that has satisfied the world at 
large, or that has materially lessened the evils in the world. 
It has furnished no remedy for the root and source of the 
evil—a corrupt and sinful heart. After the experiment has 
been continued for six thousand years, and under such cir- 
cumstances and with such results, it is vain now to hope that 
a remedy for the sin and suffering in the world can be fur- 
nished by the teachings of philosophy. Science furnishes 
no remedy for these ills. Sin and suffering exist under all 
stages in the progress of science, and in lands distinguished 
for science, not less really than in barbarous climes. There 
is nothing in the telescope, the microscope, or the blow-pipe, 
that necessarily tends to diminish the evils of sin and suffer- 
ing in the universe. The labors of the chemist are not di- 
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rected to that end, nor in the laboratory of the chemist is 
there to be found anything that can be regarded as a remedy 
for these evils. They pertain to another department altogther, 
and, so far as the discoveries of science are concerned, the 
world is hopeless in regard to the removal of these evils. 
Civilization proposes no effectual remedy. The same forms 
of sin and suffering have existed under all the phases of civi- 
lization—Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Mexican, 
Hindu and Chinese, Grecian and Roman. They exist under 
all modern forms of civilization ; and though the world has 
made advances in civilization, yet the great and universal 
evils of sin and suffering still exist in every land; and it may 
be doubted whether, whatever civilization may have done in 
many respects, the real amount of sin and suffering has been 
diminished by all that mere civilization has done. It is cer- 
tain that it does not promise to remove these evils from the 
earth ; it is certain that it proposes no measures for checking 
and arresting them in the future world. 

In like manner, the arts—the useful and the ornamental— 
are alike barren in regard to any remedy for these evils. No 
one can pretend that any progress which a nation can make 
in architecture, in sculpture, or in painting, will tend to reach 
the great source of sin and suffering in our world, and to re- 
move those evils. There certainly has been no such process 
in the nations where these arts have existed in the greatest 
perfection. 

The same thing is true of the religions of the world. It is 
true that men have sought a remedy for these evils in their 
religions; it is true that many or most of the systems of re- 
ligion which have prevailed have been designedly shaped for 
that end. But it is true, also, that the experiment has failed. 
Sin and suffering have existed to almost the same extent un- 
der all forms of the pagan religions, and the experiment is likely 
to be abandoned. The old forms of pagan religion in Egypt, 
Babylon, Assyria, Greece and Rome, have died out, never to 
be revived. Their temples are deserted, their altars are thrown 
down, their priests are disrobed, and their power is gone, never 
to be revived, No one will ever visit those temples again with 
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the hope of finding relief from sin and suffering, and the ex- 
periment in regard to heathen forms of religion may be said 
to have been fairly determined forever. 

(3.) Christianity does propose a remedy for the sin and suf- 
fering of the world; a way of escape from all suffering and 
sin in the world tocome. That remedy is of easy application, 
and it is proposed to man on terms the most simple and easy 
to be conceived. It can not be proved that the remedy will 
not be yet universal in regard to our world, so that it shall 
spread over all the earth. It is no proof that it is not benev- 
olent in its nature, its design, and its ultimate tendency, that 
it is not now in fact universal: as it is no proof that the ar- 
rangements of medicine are not benevolent, because they are 
not universally understood and applied. They might be ap- 
plied, and ultimately will be, and so it is in regard to the 
plan of salvation as proposed by Christianity. 

(4.) In connection with these remarks, it may be proper to 
make a few additional observations respecting the doctrine 
of the future eternal punishment of the wicked. 

It can not be denied that this is the main difficulty on the 
whole subject, and that if all the other difficulties were re- 
moved this would remain as one quite beyond our power to 
explain. No one who believes in the doctrine need hesitate 
in admitting that it has difficulties which he can not compre- 
hend or explain; that questions may be asked whick he can 
notanswer. Noone need hesitate to admit that this is a different 
world from what he would have supposed it would be on the 
supposition that an atonement was made for sin; different in 
any view from what he would have supposed the divine govern- 
ment and character to be. But this difficulty is not confined in 
any manner to the subject of future punishment. It pertains 
to the whole system; it affects as really the entire question 
about the introduction of sin and suffering into the universe 
at all. All this is as contrary to what we should expect to find 
under the government of a wise, a pure, a benevolent, and 
an almighty God, as the continuance of sin and suffering for- 
ever. If, as has already been remarked, the one can be ex- 
plained, the other may be also. , 
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Under these circumstances the following remarks, it is be- 
lieved, may not be inappropriate : 

(a.) Christianity does not profess to explain the reasons for 
the eternal punishment of the wicked. It does not attempt to 
vindicate the doctrine. It does not undertake to remove the 
objections which it could not but have been foreseen would be 
urged against the doctrine. It states the fact. It relies on 
that statement for its reception by mankind, on the ground 
that it is itself a revelation from God, and that a statement 
thus made as a revelation, should be, and ultimately would be, 
received by mankind. The doctrine, therefore, is to be re- 
ceived, not because men could have discovered it by their own 
reason, or because it can be vindicated by their reason, but 
solely on the ground that it is a statement in a book claiming 
to be a revelation from God. It may be added, that it is a 
matter not quite clear whether the attempts of man to reason 
on it, and to vindicate it by reason, have not more tended to 
lead men to reject the doctrine than to embrace it. More men, 
perhaps, have been made Universalists by these reasonings 
than there have been by the simple statements of the Bible on 
the subject, or by the arguments of professed Universalists 
themselves. Indeed, there is very much in the common argu- 
ments adduced in defense of the doctrine of future punishment 
that shocks the moral sense of mankind, and that tends to make 
men turn from the whole subject of religion with aversion and 
disgust. 

(b.) It is to be presumed, however, that there are reasons 
for the infliction of eternal punishment on the wicked; reasons 
which, when made known, will be entirely satisfactory to the 
whole intelligent universe. We have no right to assume that 
God does anything, or that he makes any arrangement, with- 
out a reason—a reason that will commend itself to all intel- 
ligent beings when understood. We have noright to assume 
that the infliction of future punishment is the result of mere 
will or of an arbitrary decree on the part of God ; and no opin- 
ion ever held by man has done more to turn away men from 
God, and to make them hate his character, than the represen- 
tation that God is governed by mere will; that he is wholly ar- 
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bitrary ; that he acts without reference to justice or equity ; 
and that, as the result of mere will, and with no other reason 
than that will, he has, from all eternity, doomed a large portion 
of the human race to the horrors of eternal fire. That God is 
a sovereign there can be no doubt ; that he has eternal pur- 
poses or decrees can be readily demonstrated ; but this is far 
from proving that he has no respect in those purposes to what 
is right and proper, and to what can be seen to be right when 
fully understood. 

(c.) We are compelled to leave many things in this way; to 
be satisfied to receive the fact with no power of explaining it. 

There are very many of those doctrines which are now re- 
ceived as understood truths of science, and which are acted on 
every day by mankind as truths, which could not be received 
if men demanded that they should be received on the same 
ground which they require in regard to the doctrine of future 
punishment, or if they were rejected on the same ground on 
which they reject that doctrine. How small a portion of that 
which is now received by mankind as truth would be received 
if the belief in it was made dependent on the fact that men 
can see the reason for it ; and howmuch of that which is now 
received as truth would be rejected if men applied to it the 
same methods which they do to the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment! In fact, they receive these doctrines in science on 
what they regard as sufficient evidence of the fact, 4vithout 
pausing to able to see or explain the reason of it, or being able 
to answer the many questions which might be proposed on 
the subject. How few pretend to receive the doctrines of uni- 
versal gravitation, of chemistry, of galvinism, of electricity, 
because they understand the reason of these doctrines, or 
because they can explain them in a satisfactory manner. How 
large a portion of mankind—even scientific men—would re- 
ject them altogether if they applied to them the same prin- 
ciples of reasoning which they do to the subject of future 
punishment ! 

(d.) The belief of the doctrine of future punishment, there- 
fore, should be received on the ground of statement, if that 
statement is made in a book having established claims as a 
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revelation from God. It is possible that such a statement 
should be made, and that it should be entitled to credit, though 
no reasons ere assigned for it; though there is nothing done 
to explain the difficulties; and though it may seem to human 
belief to be wholly irreconcilable or improbable. 

A supposition in a parellel case may illustrate this point. 
If we may be permitted to make such a supposition, let it 
be imagined that a statement, on the authority of a professed 
revelation from God, had been made in regard to our own 
world before it was created. Let us imagine that the revela- 
tion stated in anticipation the facts as they have actually 
occurred on earth: that God would make a world full of sin 
and suffering; a world where man, made in the image of God, 
would be permitted to apostatize from his Maker, and where 
the fall of one man would involve all his posterity—extend- 
ing to numberless millions—in ruin; a world where hundreds 
of millions of children, having committed no personal sin, 
would die under all forms of suffering and disease; a world 
where countless hosts would be ruined by the unprincipled 
acts of the vile and abandoned; a world where millions would 
be slain on battle-fields, and where nations would be trodden 
down under the heel of the conqueror; a world where whole 
nations would be reduced to slavery, and to all the evils of 
oppression and of unrequited toil; a world where numberless 
millions would perish by fire, and flood, and famine ; a world 
where prisons, asylums, and hospitals would be necessary in 
every land; a world of toil, and tears, and bereavement, and 
disappointment, and death-beds, and funeral processions, and 
graves :—let there be nothing in the statement but what has 
actually occurred in the six thousand years of our world’s 
history. 

The question now is, whether such a statement could be 
made ina book claiming to be a revelation from God that 
would be entitled to belief ? 

Now, it is evident in regard to such a supposition, that the 
difficulty would be substantially the same as in the case of 
the revelation of the doctrine of future punishment, and sub- 
stantially the same objections could be made to the revelation. 


a 
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It could have been alleged, then as now, that such a state- 
ment would be highly improbable; that it could not be be- 
lieved that God would make a world where these things would 
be allowed to occur ; that they could not be reconciled with 
his wisdom, his power, or his benevolence ; that they could 
not be vindicated as consistent with his goodness or his mercy ; 
that it could not be believed that a benevolent God would 
make arrangements by which all this woe would be permitted 
to come into the world; and that it could not be believed that 
the Universal Father would, for thousands of years, look 
coldly and tamely on all these sufferers, when he had the 
power to relieve them at once. It would have been easy then 
as now to declaim on the character of God as a Father; to 
allege that no human parent would suffer his children to en- 
dure such sorrows, with no attempt to relieve them when he 
had the power ; that it could not be conceived that an earthly 
father would inflict such woes by his own hand; that the 
doctrine was monstrous, and that it presented a view of 
the divine character which was horrid. Many would have 
proved to their own satisfaction, that this could not be 
so, and that consequently this could not be a revelation 
from God. The book would have been rejected by as many 
as now reject the Bible ; and there would have been as many 
infidels in regard to the fall of man, and the sorrows of this 
world, as there are now in regard to the predicted sorrows of 
the world to come. Yet, we may suppose that the evidence 
that the book was a communication from God might have 
been so strong that many would have received it—as is the 
fact now in regard to the Bible—and the result would have 
shown that it was in fact a true revelation from God. It 
would have been seen that all the reasonings against the ex- 
istence of so much sin and suffering in the world, plausible 
as it seemed to be, would have been fallacious: and this fact 
should lead us to regard it as at least possible that the same 
thing may be found to be true in regard to similar reasonings 
about the Bible now. 

The conclusion from these remarks is, that it is not contrary 
to the exercise of sound reason to receive the statement of 
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the doctrine of the future punishment of the wicked as a part 
of revelation—as a statement of a fact by revelation. In 
fact, this matter must be left, as multitudes of other things 
are, as quite above our power of explaining them at the 
present, and the explanation must be left to the future world. 
This is the more reasonable and proper in this case, because, 
as has been shown, men do not get rid either of the fact or of 
the difficulty by rejecting the Bible. 

(e) The general judgment of mankind concurs in this view. 
It is difficult, it may be said that it would be impossible, to 
account for the prevalent belief in the world in the doctrine 
of future punishment, unless there is a foundation for that 
belief in nature; unless God made man with an intuition 
that this should be believed ; in other words, unless the doc- 
trine is true. It is certain, as has been before remarked, that 
God, our Maker, would not have implanted that impression 
in the minds of men unless it had been real; that is, he 
would not have sought the aid of imaginary and unreal fears 
to govern the world ; he would not have governed the world 
by deceit and falsehood. And it is certain that there would 
not have been sufficient motives to have induced meu to origi- 
nate and perpetuate the doctrine, unless it had a foundation 
in reality. We can imagine motives that would tend to in- 
duce men to originate and cherish false hopes in regard to a 
future world, but what motive could there be for their origi- 
nating and cherishing false fears ? 

And yet the belief in the doctrine of future punishment 
may be said to be well-nigh universal. It may be affirmed, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that there is no one 
doctrine in religion or philosophy, in science or in morals, 
that has been, and is, embraced by so large a portion of man- 
kind, or that enters so largely into the apprehensions of men. 
It lies at the foundation of all Pagan religions, ancient and 
modern, and has made them what they have been and are. 
It enters essentially into the Mohammeden system of religion. 
It is embraced by the whole Christian world, with the excep- 
tion of the small and uninfluential sect known as “ Univer- 
salists.” It is found with this exception in all the creeds, 
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catechisms, confessions and articles of faith, in all denomina- 
tions of Christians, in ancient and modern times, Papal, Greek, 
Protestant—among Englishmen, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
in Calvinistic churches and in Arminian churches, among 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Baptists, Lutherans, 
Moravians, alike. It is found, moreover, in the fears and 
apprehensions of men. The language which Shakspeare puts 
into the mouth of Hamlet represents, as really as anything 
that Shakspeare ever wrote, the universal apprehensions of 
man ; and that language finds a response in the heart of every 
man. These facts show that the belief in future punishment 
is founded in our nature :—in other words, that God meant 
that man should believe it to be true. 

If a man, therefore, rejects the doctrine, he is to account 
for this fact in some way if he can consistently with the 
character of the Former of the human mind. We have been 
undoubtedly so made that we believe this to be true. We 
have been so made that we dread future punishment when 
we sin. We have been so made that death is fearful mainly 
on this account. We have been so made that this doctrine is 
incorporated into all forms of religion. We have been so 
made that when a revelation is given professing to come from 
God this doctrine is made prominent, is worded in the 
plainest terms, and is received by the great mass of those 
who profess to receive the religion. We have been.so made 


. 
that it is impossible to make the doctrine of universal salva- 


tion popular, or to secure an assent to the doctrine by any 
considerable portion of mankind. One thing, therefore, is 
certain. It is impossible to make the doctrine of universal 
salvation popular, as it is impossible to create any deep in- 
terest in the doctrine or to make it a powerful, practical 
principle, either in reforming the wicked or in controling the 
lives of those who profess to hold it. 

These are the facts to be accounted for, and they should be 
accounted for. The most simple and the most philosophical 
solution of the facts is that the doctrine of future punishment 
of the wicked is true; that God meant that man should be- 
lieve it ; and that he meant that he should be influenced by 
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the belief of this truth. But, if true, it pertains to one man, 
to one sect, to one nation, as really as to another. It pertains 
to philosophers as really as to religionists ; to wordly men as 
really as to devout men; to Pagans as well as to Christians; 
to skeptics, to Atheists, to Deists, and to scoffers, as really 
as to those who believe in the Bible and who are endeavoring 
to secure the salvation of their souls. 

One man is as much bound to account for it as another; 
one man is as likely to be affected by it as another; one man 
is as certain of testing its reality soon by passing into the 
eternal world as another. The truth is, that the whole sub- 
ject is beyond and above us, and must be left there. That 
this difficulty may not be removed hereafter no man can prove. 
That it may not be reconciled with justice, mercy, and love, 
no man can demonstrate. At any rate, here are the facts, 
and how should man act in regard to them ? Should he not, 
instead of complaining against God, and instead of crimina- 
tion and recrimination in regard to the belief of others, put 
forth an immediate and an earnest effort to escape from the 
wrath to come ? And would it assist him in this great work to 
be able to explain any or all of the mysteries of this great 
subject, to be able to answer any or all of the questions which 
may be asked, and which have so much perplexed mankind ? 
When a man has fallen into a stream, and is in danger of 
drowning, the main question is not how he came there, or 
why God made streams so that man could fall into them, but 
how he may escape :—nor would it assist him in escaping to be 
able to answer all the questions which might be asked about 
the causes of such danger, or the reason why such dangers were 
allowed, or even to be able to solve the question, why God 
did not, since he has the power, make a world in which such 
dangers would never happen. The same remark might be 
made of disease, plague, pestilence and famine, and in fact 
of all the ills that come upon man. It is obvious to add that 
such questions would be as pertinent on these subjects as they 
are in regard to the permission of sin and suffering in the 
universe at all. The main inquiry is not why these evils 
were permitted, bat how we may escape from them. When 
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we shall have been delivered from them and are safe from 
them in heaven, we shall have ample leisure to pursue these 


inquiries, and we may be better able to understand them than 
we can be now. In other matters than those referred to in 
this Essay, we do not pause to settle the abstract questions 
which may be asked in regard to difficulties and dangers. We 
grapple with the difficulty; we meet the danger; we avail 
ourselves of all the aid which we can obtain to overcome the 
one and to escape from the other. We do not complain that 
there are storms on the ocean; we study the art of naviga- 
tion, and build our ships to meet these storms. We do not 
complain that a newly discovered continent or island is cov- 
ered with dense forests ; we go to work and level those forests. 
We do not complain when we are building a canal or a rail- 
road that there are valleys, hills and rocks; we go to work 
and fill up the valleys and level the hills, and blast and re- 
move the rocks. We do not complain that the precious 
metals are deep in the earth, and are imbedded in rocks; we 
penetrate the earth and grind up the rocks, and secure by 
patient toil the hidden treasure. And why should we not do 
the same thing, and apply the same principles, in the much 
more important matter of our eterna] salvation ? 

Such it seems to me are the facts in regard to this most 
difficult subject. 

In relation to these facts it is now to be observed, m con- 
clusion, that there are two things to be said, or that there are 
two states of mind in regard to them. The one is that where 
the Bible is rejected. In this case the facts are the same as 
they are when the Bible is embraced. Men do not get rid of 
sin and pain, and tears and death, by rejecting the Bible. But 
while the facts are the same, he who rejects the Bible is wholly 
ignorant of the origin of these things ; he has no knowledge 
of any plan by which he may escape from them ; he has no 
promise in regard to a future and better world. He has no 
assurances from any quarter that God, notwithstanding these 
facts, is a Being of perfect wisdom, justice and goodness ; that 
he is a Universal Father; that he is worthy of confidence 
and affection ; that the sad and the sorrowful, the sinner, 
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the wanderer, the weary, the broken-hearted, may come to 
him, and find in him a Father and a Friend. In this view 
man has no Saviour, no advocate with God, no one to whom 
he can look as having borne his grief and carried his sorrows, 
who has been wounded for his transgressions and bruised for 
his iniquities, who has died to redeem a lost race, and who 
has opened the Kingdom of Heaven to sinners and sufferers. 
Man, under that system, is a sinner and a sufferer here, with 
no evidence that there is pity or compassion for him even in 
heaven, and with a most fearful prospect that this state of 
things will continue forever in the future world. The other 
view is, that though man is fallen, and though as a sinner 
he is exposed to punishment in a future world, yet that a 


Saviour has been provided for the race; that under the ar- 


, 
rangements in that plan of salvation, salvation is freely 
offered to all men ; that the atonement which has been made 
is ample for the whole human family ; that the conditions of 
salvation are simple and easy to be complied with ; that man is 
so far a free agent that he may comply with those terms if he 
will; that God rules the universe with infinite wisdom and 
goodness, though we may not be able now to comprehend the 
reason of his goodness ; that he has given to man a revela- 
tion, a safe and reliable guide in all that is necessary or desir- 
able for man to know, to believe or to do, in order to secure 
his salvation, and that any sinner may be saved. 

In regard to the main facts respecting the ex'stence of sin 
and suffering in the world, and the existence of sorrow and 
pain in the future world—to the fact of a judgment to come 
and to future retribution—the holders of these different views 
can not but substantially agree. ‘The facts are the same in 
either system. These facts can not be ignored or denied, nor 
can any peculiar difficulty in regard to these facts be attached 
to either one system or the other, or be detached from one 
system and transferred to the other. Both systems may be 
dark now. They are dark. There is no need of denying this; 


and there is no propriety in endeavoring to ignore it. 
We may not, after all that has been done, even hope to be 
able to comprehend it in the present life. But there can 
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be no reasonable doubt that the system may be understood, 
and that it is consistent with the idea that God is wise and 
just and good; that he is worthy of universal confidence, ad- 
oration, affection and praise. Such a God the believer in the 
Christian revelation regards as presiding over all. All is un- 
der his control. All things are directed by infinite wisdom, 
justice, goodness and love. 

Under these two systems, and amid the same facts, men 
are moving forward together to a vast eternity. Those who 
now live and are soon to pass away will leave to their 
friends and the world, so far as the world may feel any inter- 
est in knowing what they believe, these two very different sys- 
tems as the result of their study, their reading, their obser- 
vations. May it not be asked with propriety, at the close of 
this long discussion, whether it is not desirable that every man 
while living should cherish the faith involved in the Christian 
system, and that every man when he dies should leave as a 
legacy to the world his deep conviction that God has in mercy 


provided a plan of salvation for lost and ruined men; that 
there is beyond the grave a world of just eternal retribution 


that there will be a just judgment pronounced on all man- 
kind; that there is a way of salvation from the wrath to come; 
that Christ has died as a great atoning sacrifice for the sins of 
the world; that the benefits of that atonement are freely of- 
fered to every man, on terms simple, plain and easily complied 
with; and that God has given to man, in the Bible, a revela- 
tion teaching us the way in which we may be ultimately saved 
from all sin and suffering:—a revelation which, though it does 
not answer all the questions which we would ask, is yet a sa/ 
and sufficient guide to a better world. 
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Arr. Il.—OOSTERZEE’S THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
By Rev. J. P. WESTERVELT. 

Dr. J. J. van Oosterzer, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht, is one of the most distinguished divines 
in the Reformed Church of Holland. He has, almost from 
the commencement of his ministry, occupied a prominent po- 
sition in the church, and has exerted a powerful and extensive 
influence in favor of evangelical truth. As a pulpit orator he 
has no superior in his own country. His published sermons 
we numerous, and some of the volumes have passed through 
successive editions. As a writer on scientific theology he has 
ittained great distinction, not only in Holland but also in 
Germany. His chief works in this department are his Life of 
Jesus, and his Christology of the Old and New Testament. 
These works are fresh, original and profound, bearing the im- 
press of their author’s genius and piety, and evincing his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the whole range of German literature, 
on the subjects of which he treats. As a biblical commenta- 
tor he is very favorably known, in this country as well as in 
Holland and Germany, by the portions of ‘‘ Lange’s Commen- 
tary” which he has so happily executed. 

The work before us is characterized by candor, discrimina- 
tion, sound and independent judgment, and just interpreta- 
tion. Though the author has aimed at condensation, he has 
not, in obtaining this object, rendered the work dry and unin- 
teresting. Though designed for a text-book, it may be read 
through with deep and unabated interest. 

We purpose in this paper to give our readers some account 
of the method pursued, and to furnish them with specimens 
of the work. 

The author informs us in the preface that he sought in vain 


*1. De Theologie des Nieuwen Verbonds. Een Handboek voor Academ- 
isch Onderwijs en eigenO efening. DoorJ. J. VAN OosTERZEE. Utrecht: Ke- 
mink en Zoon, blz, 327. 1867. 

2. Die Theo'ogie des Neuen Testaments. Ein Handbuch fiir academische 
Vorlesungen und zum Selbststudium ,von J. J. vAN OosTERZ*E. Barmen, gr. 
Svo. 274 pp. 1868 
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for a manual of instruction in this department that in all re- 
spects met his views and wishes. To furnish his own stu- 
dents with such a manual was his primary object in the pre- 
paration of the present volume. We have reason to think 
that the gifted and laborious author is now engaged in prepar- 
ing a work on Christian Dogmatics, and that this will be fol- 
lowed by a work on Practical Theology. 

In the introduction the author defines the science of New 
Testament Theology, traces its history, and lays down tli 
method to be pursued, marking its principal divisions and stat- 
ing its requirements. 

The Biblical Theology of the New Testament he defines t 
be that branch of theological science which surveys the doc- 
trine of the New Testament touching God and divine things, 
and exhibits it in regular connection. After speaking of what 
is comprised in theology, taken in its wider, and what in its 
more restricted sense, he proceeds to show that the proper 0i- 
fice or work of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament is 
to “survey the teaching of the New Testament, viewing each 
of its parts by itself, and all the parts in their mutual counec- 
tion, and setting it, so far as possible, as a finished whole in 
the light of history.” 

He carefully distinguishes between the Biblical Theology ot 
the New Testament and Christian Dogmatics. He thinks 
they have been often confounded to the the detriment of both. 
‘“‘ Each of these branches of theological science exhibifs a char- 
acter of its own. That of Christian Dogmatics is historico-phil- 
osophical, that of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament 
is on the contrary purely historical. The former investigates 
not only what is confessed as truth, whether by the Christian 
church in general or by one of its branches in particular, but 
above all what in the domain of Christian faith must be held 
as truth, and what not. The latter, on the contrary, only re- 
quires what is exhibited as truth by the writers of the New 
Testament. It has to do, onit standpoint, not with the just- 
ness, but merely with the contents, of the ideas with which it 
meets in the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. ‘Elle ne 
démontre pas, elle raconte’ (Reuss). It has, indeed, a wholly 
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different object from that which is proposed by the cultivator 
of systematic theology. Does Dogmatics seek to develop the 
‘ontents of the Christian faith, and in its apologetic por- 
tion exhibit clearly its stable foundation, Biblical Theology 
1as fulfilled its calling when it has clearly pointed out what 
the New Testament, in distinction from other sacred oracles, 
announces as truth, while it leaves the question, with what 
right this is done, to the sister science. 

If the Biblical Theology of the New Testament exhibits a 
much more objective character than Christian Dogmatics, it 
can also dispense with the aid of the latter, though this can 
not possibly do without the help of the former. It requires 
its cultivator to be not so much a Christian philosopher as 
a good exegete and a profound historian. As with the her- 
meneute, so with the Biblical theologian of the New Testa- 
ment, the principal question is, How readest thou? It is 
better, therefore, to denominate our science Biblical Theology 
than Biblical Dogmatics of the New Testament. Biblical 
Dogmatics suggests the idea of a finished system of thoughts, 
in so far as this can be derived from the New Testament 
viewed as a whole. Biblical Theology, on the contrary, is 
called to institute a purely historic and separate examination 
of the doctrine of each of the sacred writers, while, more- 
over, the word dogma makes us involuntarily think of some- 
thing that has been accredited by the church.” 

He proceeds to assign this science its place in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Theology, viz. at the head of Historic Theology, 
where it shines as “ein der Lichtpuncte des theologischen 
Studiums” (Hagenbach). With some interesting observa- 
tions on the importance of the science he closes this section. 

In the next section he traces the history of the science, 
showing that it has had a long period of preparation, while 
its independent existence dates back but little further than 
the commencement of the present century. To the German 
Rationalists and semi-Rationalists, he gives the credit of 


having been the first to enter upon this field of investigation. 


He passes in review the more important work, whether ra- 
tionalistic or supernaturalistic. 
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In the third and last section of the Introduction, he indi- 
cates the method to be pursued, marks the principal divisions, 
and specifies the chief requirement. The method, he thinks, 
can from the nature of the case be no other than the genetic, 
chronologico-analytic. 

‘**Tn every science the question as to the method of its culti- 
vation is of preponderating importance. All the value of a 
result stands or falls with the correctness of the process by 
which it is obtained. It is as quickly apparent that the 
method of every science is determined by its proper character. 
As part of historic theology our science can obey no other 
laws than those which hold for every historical investigation. 
The method must thus be genetic, that is, we must attend not 
only to the contents, but also to the genesis of the different 


ideas. Here the historico-psychological exegesis will render 
good service. It must, moreover, be chronological; we find 
in the New Testament a series of writings and ideas, coming 


into existence by degrees, not seldom developed under the 
reciprocal influence of one writer upon another, while also 
the inward process of development of one and the same 
author (Paul for instance) did not stand immovably still 
during a series of years. ‘Geschichte ist Lebensent faltung’ 
(Schmid). Here, therefore, we must with all earnestness 
take into account the known precept: ‘ Distingue tempora.’ 
Finally, analytic or disjunctive. We are not to inqpire im- 
mediately into the docrine of the Apostolic age en bloc, but 
into that of the different witnesses, who appear before us in 
the New Testament. We have certainly to attend here also 
to the higher unity, but this first becomes apparent, when 
the unmistakable diversity has previously been clearly exhib- 
ited. The synthesis has no value, if the analysis has not 
been pure.” 

In accordance with these views, he proposes two grand di- 
visions of his subject: first, The Theology of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and secondly, that of the Apostolic writers. In 
treating of the Theology of Jesus, attention must first be 
paid to his utterances contained in the synoptic Gospels, and 
then to those found in the Gospel of John. In the treatment 
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of the Apostolic Theology, three subdivisions are to be made. 
First in order stands the Petrine Theology, embracing also the 
teachings of the Epistles of James and Jude, and the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark. Next follows the Pauline Theology, 
including the teachings of those who were more nearly akin 
to him in spirit, viz. Stephen, Luke, and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. And finally comes the Theology of 
John, as set forth, first in his Gospel and Epistles, and then 
in the Apocalypse. But in order rightly to understand and 
appreciate the Theology of the New Testament, we must 
be acquainted with the teachings of the Old Testament. 
Hence there must be a preliminary chapter on Mosaism, 
Prophetism, and Judaism—the Old Testament foundations— 
on which rests the structure of New Testament Theology. 
In the closing section of the introduction he speaks of the 
character that the proposed investigation should have. It 
should be scientific, and at the same time Christian. 

We must not fail to mention here a feature of the work, 
viz., that each section is not only followed by a list of the best 
writers on the subject treated of, but also by several points of 
inquiry suggested for the consideration of the reader or student. 

The preliminary chapter just alluded to, on which we can 
not dwell, is clear, concise and satisfactory. 

The second chapter treats of the Theology of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It opens with a general view of the subject, 
from which we make several extracts, that our readers may 


clearly perceive the author’s standpoint. 

** Although our Lord Jesus Christ did not appear on earth 
only, or even chiefly, to make known to men a new doctrine, 
and has also given no strictly doctrinal system, yet he, ac- 


cording to his own declaration, came into the world to bear 
witness to the truth (John XViil, 37). He did this by his per- 
sonal appearing (John xiv, 6-9), but also by his word and th 
light thereby shed upon God and divine things. The examin- 
ation of the Theology of Jesus Christ has specifically to do 
with this last. The Biblical Theology of the New Testament 
investigates the doctrine, or rather the teaching, of the Lord, 
exclusively in relation to God and divine things, setting aside 
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every other domain. It exhibits the contents and connection 
of the ideas indicated or emphatically expressed by him re- 
specting God, man, and the mutual relation of both as they 
were presented by himself during his life on earth. Though 
the word of the prophets may in a certain sense be regarded as 
his (1 Peter i, 11), as also that of the apostles (Luke x, 16), 
yet for the moment we contemplate his personal teaching on 
earth.” 

“In order to place ourselves at the right standpoint, it is 
above all things necessary that we pay regard to the peculiar 
character of the Lord’s teaching, according to all the evangel- 
ists. As the whole is known from the parts, so the parts re- 
ceive their light from the well comprehended spirit of the 
whole. It is not enough to say that Jesus’ doctrine exhibits 
a high religious character ; such a character it has in common 
with that of many an other teacher, and the history even of 
our own time shows sufficiently what an offensive play isnow 
and then made with the word religious. To the teaching of 
the Lord we must ascribe a definite soteriological character. 
In other words, all that the Lord announces respecting God 
and man, sin and grace, the present and the future life, all, 
especially that he testifies respecting himself, stands in direct 
relation to the salvation that he came to reveal and bestow. 
It is not so much religious truth in general as specifically sav- 


ing truth that is brought to light by him. The possjbility of 
exhibiting the instruction of the Lord, with all its riches, as 
one whole, lies just here, that it manifests from beginning to 
end the character of Gospel. Luke iv, 16-22; comp. John 
vi, 68. 

In our inquiry as to the source whence Jesus himself drew 


the truth proclaimed by him, we are by no means to set an 
insignificant value on that which he derived from nature and 
the sacred writings of the Old Testament. Just as little should 
his education by Mary, his manifold contact with the spirit of 
his time and the' chief representatives thereof, and the painful 
experience of his life, beexcluded. The personality of Jesus 
was, however, more than anything else, the principal source 
of his doctrine, which, just on that account, may in the high- 
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est sense of the word be denominated his, and which, from be- 
ginning to end, bears the impress of the highest originality. 
This assertion is only in appearance contradicted by the word 
of the Lord, John vii, 16. At all times he announces what 
he had himself seen with the father (John xii, 44-50) and tes- 
tifies the truth, because and as he bears it in himself. His 
knowledge of God and man displays no excursive, but an in- 
tuitive character; it is not the product of logical reasoning or 
sporadic observation, but of inward vision. 

As are the contents, so is also the form of the Lord’s in- 
struction determined by his personality. Without scholastic 
formalism or display of rabbinical learning (John vii, 15) he 
delivers it as the occasion demands, in a form that is generally 
popular, never plebeian, and that constantly varies with the 
nature of the subject, the disposition of the speaker, or the 
necessity of the hearers. The tone of high authority in which 
he gives it distinguishes him not only from the scribes of his 
day, but also from the prophets of the Old Testament (Matt. 
v, 7), and the graciousness of his words impresses even the most 
unsusceptible mind (Luke iv, 22; John vii, 46). Though irony 
is not wanting here and there (Mark vii, 9; Luke xi, 41), yet 
the fundamental tone is love, sorrow and holy earnestness, and 
the discord of a cutting sarcasm is nowhere perceived. As 
well the parabolic form of representation in the first three 
gospels as the pregnant and paradoxical character of many a 
word in the fourth, heightens the impression of the discourse. 
Never in one word has more perfect harmony of contents and 
form been seen than in the teachings of the Lord. The high- 
est truth and freedom are here blended with the highest beauty; 
a beauty meanwhile not sensual, but moral and holy in its 
nature. 

The teachings of the Lord, though in form and contents 
most highly original, do not stand by themselves, but in very 
definite relation to what precedes and follows. They are the 
golden middle link in a connected chain of very different, and 
yet not conflicting, doctrinal systems. The word of Moses and 
the Prophets is taken up by Jesus, continued, supplemented, 
completed in such a manner, that the old in his hands acquires 
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a new aspect, and the new, well viewed, appears to be nothing 
else than the ripened fruit of the old. Even where he does 
not actually cite the prophetic word, it is the clear mirror in 
which he beholds himself and the Kingdom of God. No- 
where does he make use of the Apocryphal writings of the 
Old Testament, but on the very eve of separation he still di- 
rects the attention of his disciples to the Law, the Prophets, 
the Psalms (Luke xxiv, 44; comp. Matt. xxiii, 35). As 
well according to the Synoptici, as according to John, his 
word thus stands to the Scriptures of the Old Testament ina 
relation of self-conscious dependence. His word, on the con- 
trary, presents the brief, clear, forcible text of the Apostolic 
preaching, and it will later appear that the most essential 
elements of the different systems of doctrine, are rooted in 
the Lord’s own utterances, or are in actual harmony there- 
with. His instruction is thus the light that is in various 
colors refracted in theirs. We now prepare to behold the 
splendor of that light.” 

Having taken this general view, the author proceeds in the 
first division of this chapter, to exhibit the Theology of Jesus 
Christ as presented in the Synoptic Gospels ; and in doing 
this, he treats in successive sections of the Kingdom of God, 
its founder, its King, its subjects 
attain it, and its consummation. 


, its blessedness, the way to 

To give our readers some idea of the mode of trgatment, 
we present a translation of the first section : 

“No idea in the teachings of the Lord according to the 
first three Gospels, appears so conspicuously in the foreground, 
as that of the Kingdom of God or Kingdom of Heaven, 
promised of old by the prophets, and expected by the con- 
temporaries of Jesus. The Gospel, that he preached, is a 
Gospel of the Kingdom, and that Kingdom itself is a moral- 
religious institution, which, unlimited in extent, and eternal 
in duration, in its tendency to unite, sanctify and save man- 
kind, embraces heaven and earth. 

In contemplating the teaching of the Lord according to 
the Synoptici, our point of departure must be the funda- 
mental idea, by which it is mainly governed. It is that of 
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the Kingdom of God (Mark and Luke) or Kingdom of 
Heaven (usually with Matt.), also denominated the Kingdom 
of his Father (Matt. xxvi, 29), of the Father of the right- 
éous (Matt. xiii, 43), or of the Son of man (Matt. xvi, 28). 
‘L’idée fundamentale, qui se reproduit 4 chaque instant dans 
lenseignement de Jesus, est celle du royaume de Dieu’ (Reuss). 
Like John, he at his first appearance makes this his point of 
departure (Mark i, 15; comp. Matt. ix, 35), and links his 
preaching to the prospects of the Old Testament (Ps. xxii, 
29, Obad. v. 21; comp. also the Book of Wisdom). So 
general and agreeable was this prospect to his contempo- 
raries, that he, just as little as John, thought it necessary 
to say what definite idea he wished to convey by that appel- 
lation. We must from his instruction itself derive our con- 
ception of that Kingdom, which we meet with in only a few 
instances in the sayings of his Apostles (comp. however 2 
Pet. i, 11, Rev. i, 9, and Acts i, 6), but frequently in his. 
The gospel of the kingdom he announces as a revealed mystery 
(Matt. xiii, 11). From the different features an image of the 
whole may arise before our eyes. 


? 


i And then it presently appears to us: that kingdom is (a) 
something new. First with the fullness of the time come near 
(Matt. iv, 17), it did not exist on earth before. Itis thus not 
merely the continuation of the old line, but the beginning of 
an order of things not previously seen (Luke x, 23, 24; comp. 
Matt. xxvi, 28). It is, however, now ()) something really 
present. Where he comes there it also appears with him; it 
is already in the midst of those who ask when it shall appear 
(Luke xvii, 20, 21). It is by no means the same as eternal 
bliss: there consummated, it exists herein principle, and though 
not of the earth yet established on earth, though it come not 
with external noise or parade. It is truly (c) something spir- 
itual, that pertains to a higher domain of life than this visible 
creation. Though not exclusively yet preéminently spiritual 
are the privileges, duties and expectations of its subjects. 
What takes place here is diametrically opposite to what usu- 
ally occurs in other kingdoms (Matt. xx, 25-28; comp. Luke 
xxii, 24-27), and the King declines all needless interference 
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with the civil jurisdiction (Luke xii, 13, 14). Even with the 
idea of the Christian church that of the kingdom of God must 
not be confounded. The church is only the external form in 
which the kingdom of God appears (Matt. xiii, 24, xxx, 47-50); 
that kingdom itself a spiritual society, personal membership 
with which is absolutely impossible without a renewing of the 
mind (Matt. xviii, 3). As such it is also, as to its extent, (d) 
something unlimited. The Lord is even much more than the 
old prophets (comp. Isaiah ii, 2-4), raised above all contracted 
particularism, and not only at the end, but also in the midst 
and at the beginning of his course, preached the universality 
of the Kingdom of God (Matt. v, 13, 14; viii, 11, 12.) Single 
utterances, which seem to breathe another spirit (Matt. x, 5, 
xv, 24), must be explained by particular circumstances, and 
are abundantly outweighed by others (Matt. xxviii, 19; Luke 
xxiv, 47; Acts i, 8.) Nor is this surprising, since the King- 
dom of God is (e) something wnending, bounded as little by 
time as by space. Did Moses and the prophets constantly 
point to better days, Jesus knows nothing higher than the 
Kingdom which he comes to found, and predicts the complete 
triumph of his cause (Matt. xxiv, 14; xxvi, 13), and promises 
to remain forever with his disciples (xxviii, 20), What is thus 
destined for eternity is, however, developed in time. The King- 
dom of God is therefore (/) something growing, which, in ac- 
cordance with its spiritual nature, gradually works freém with- 
in to its external manifestation, from small beginnings and 
with the most surprising results (Matt. xiii, 31-33 ; Mark iv, 
26-29). Therefore its servants must pray (Matt. vi, 9), and 
work (Matt. ix, 37, 38). It is indeed possible that it be taken 
away from those who ungratefully despise it (Matt. xxi, 43). 
Where it is, however, sought and found, there it is (7) some- 
thing inestimably glorious and blessed (Matt. xiii, 44-46; xxii, 
2); a blessedness the want of which can not be made good 
(Luke xiii, 25-30), but the possession of which is to be desired 
above all things, as pledge of every other blessing (Matt. vi, 
33). 

If we combine all these features, then the justness of the 
description given (at the head of this section) of the Kingdom 
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of God, will sufficiently appear. It stands as such diametri- 
cally opposed to the kingdom of darkness (Matt. xii, 26-28), 
and is, well viewed, no other than the perfected Theocracy, 
already indicated in the Old Testament, but now freed from 
all contracting limits, and infinitely exalted above all the 
ideals of sacred and profane antiquity. ‘‘ Das Reich Gottes, 
als das Reich Christi, als die Synthese der Gotteskinder, un- 
terscheidet sich bestimmt von allen religiésen Zukunftbildern 
des Heidenthums,des J udenthums und des Muhammedanismus. 
Es ist gegriindet auf dem ewigen Bund Gottes mit der 
Menschheit, der sich im A. B. zum voraus darstellt und im 
N. B. erfillt.’ (Lange). The grand idea of Jesus’ doctrine 
still awaits its complete realization, but it is approaching it. 
The pledge, that the Kingdom of God shall remain no vain 
chimera, is given in the personality of its founder.” 

Having indicated the different subjects treated of in this 
division, and furnished our readers with the translation of the 
first section as a specimen, we pass to consider our author’s 
treatment of the theology of Jesus Christ as exhibited in the 
Gospel of St. John. We introduce here a portion of the in- 
troduction to this division in order to place, as far as possible, 
our readers at the author’s standpoint. 

‘‘The words of Jesus in the fourth gospel exhibit a charac- 
ter so wholly peculiar that a separate treatment, especially in 
our times, is not only desirable, but necessary. It is import- 
ant in this treatment to distinguish as far as possible the ut- 
terances of the Johannean Christ from those of the Christian 
John. In the contemplation of the former the theology of the 
New Testament must proceed from the principal idea, which 
governs the discourses of our Lord in this gospel. 

We can not pass to the contemplation of the instruction 
of the Lord in the fourth gospel, without a word of intro- 
duction. The separate place assigned to this investigation is 
primarily justified by a reference to the peculiar character of 
the “utterances here immortalized. Without entering into 
general contemplations on the difference between the fourth 
gospel and the three others, it presently appears, that we 
here, even where we hear the Lord speak, move in another 
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sphere of thought. The theatre not only, on which we gen- 
erally meet him here, is different, but the form of his dis- 
courses, and the impression made by them, as also the con- 
tents, compared with the Synoptic gospels, present important 
points of difference. There the Kingdom of Heaven occupies 
the foreground, here the King himself; there the human, 
here the divine side of the Redeemer’s person; there the 
blessedness of redemption on yonder, here on this side, the 
grave. Simultaneous treatment of both has, therefore, its 
peculiar difficulty. No pointing out of the harmony of the 
first three with the fourth, has any significance, which does 
not proceed from the undisguised acknowledgment of their 
diversity. 

The separation, in itself desirable, is doubly necessary, in 
view of the present state of the Johannean question. Never 
were the genuineness and credibility of the fourth gospel so 
violently assailed as now. The Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament can not directly engage in an investigation that 
pertains to, the domain of Isagogics and Criticism. It can 
only collaterally lay any weight in the scale in so far as it 
examines, whether the instruction of the Lord, recorded in 
the gospel of John, is, or is not, in accordance with his other 
utterances. Do the reports appear on this point—to say 
nothing here of any other—to be in irreconcilable contradic- 
tiort, we find ourselves driven to a choice. If on the gontrary 
the difference can be satisfactorily explained and solved, then 
it follows, that from this armory at least no weapons can be 
brought against the fourth gospel. 

As in the contemplation of the Synoptic utterances, so it 
is here also of preponderating importance to attend to 
the leading thought, by which the words of the Lord in 
John are governed, and thence to let the light fall on 
the treatment of the particular parts. Only we must take 
heed not to confound the principal idea of the Gospel 
itselt with the principal idea of the utterances of Christ, 
preserved for us in the gospel. Isagogics examines the former 
by an analytic process ; Biblical Theology derives the latter 
from the total impression, which the words of the Lord here re- 
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corded make in distinction from others. And then it can 
hardly be denied, that these words exhibit in the fullest sense 
a Ch.istocentric character: in other words, that his own per- 
son and work are here the great central point, around which 
all moves. To a certain height that was also observable in 
the Synoptic discourses, but what was there an element of 
the gospel of the Kingdom, is here evidently the principal 
theme. We must therefore begin by inquiring, not what the 
Lord announces here respecting his Kingdom in general, re- 
specting the Father, or respecting man, but what he teaches 
here respecting himself in all these and similar relations, and 
then do we first occupy a position to answer the question, in 
how far such utterances accord with those which we heard in 
the former Division.” 

After his preliminary remarks, of which we have given 
only a portion, the author proceeds to contemplate the teach- 
ings of Jesus as contained in the Gospel of John, and devotes 
a section to each of the topics, viz: The Son of God in the 
flesh, in his relation to the Father, in his relation to the 
world, in his relation to his disciples, and in his future. These 
topics are all treated in a most satisfactory manner, with the 
author’s usual freshness and vigor; and we should gladly 
give selections from these different sections, if our limits 
would allow. 

In the last division of this chapter, he considers the higher 
unity of the teachings of Jesus Christ, as exhibited in the 
Synoptic gospels, and in that of John. It contains two sec- 
tions, in the first of which he treats of the Diversity and 
Agreement, and in the second he exhibits the Result of his 
investigations. The thoughts deveioped in this closing sec- 
tion are expressed in this condensed form : 

‘‘The instruction of the Lord, as it is communicated by 
the four Evangelists, is on the one hand the explanation, ex- 
tension and fulfilment of the word of God, spoken by Moses 
and the prophets, on the other the foundation and point of 
departure of a series of Apostolic testimonies touching the 
way of salvation, which, presently in their turn, variously 
modified, take the place of, interpret, strengthen his.” 
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We close our review of the first part of the work, with an 
extract from the last section : 

** Approaching the end of this, our second chapter, we look 
back upon the Old Testament foundations, laid in the first. 
And then the impression, made by contemplating the instruc- 
tion of the Lord, whether we listen to the Synoptici or to 
John, can hardly be better expressed, than by a reverent 
amen to the declaration of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘I am 
not come to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfill’ 
(Matt. v, 17). Is the contrast between the Old and New Tes- 
taments unmistakable, the connection of the Lord’s words 
with those of Moses and the Prophets is, if possible, still more 
apparent. We receive here of many a mysterious word of the 
Old Testament an explanation, the high significance of which 
can be denied by no one who views the Lord in the light in 
which he has, according to all the Evangelists, so often ex- 
hibited himself. We find too the instruction of earlier times, 
on the most important points of faith and practice, here ex- 
panded and supplemented in such a manner, that to many a 
question, there only elicited, here the most satisfactory an- 
swer is given. We finally see in the acts and fortunes, as well 
as in the words of Jesus, such a fulfillment of what was earlier 
promised and expected, as can not possibly be explained from 
a merely natural and accidental course of things. In certain 
respects, wholly unheard of, the words of the Word in an- 
other sense are only a loud response to the most powerful 
prophetic voices, and the Old Testament maintains recipro- 
cally its honorable title of ‘one grand prophecy, one type of 
him who was to come and has come’ (de Wette). ” 

After a general introduction to the Apostolic, and a special 
to the Petrine theology, the author proceeds to treat, under 
the head of the latter, of the following topics, viz.: Peter, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, the apostle of the circumcision, the 
apostle of hope, the second epistle of Peter, and the kindred 
systems of doctrine, contained in the gospels of Matthew aud 
Mark, and in the general epistles of James and Jude. 

We present our readers with the first section, on Peter, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ : 
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“Tn the treatment of the Petrine theology it is most con- 
venient to begin with that which he has in common with all 
the other apostles, in order to ascend thence to what is found 
in him peculiar. Like all he is a witness (uaprvs) of Christ, 
though he is the only one who designates himself as such 

1 Pet. i, 5), and it may be said, that the text of the testimony, 

which he bears as such, is to be found in his own word (Acts 
iv, 12). But Christ’s appearing, infinitely rich and sublime, 
is not viewed by all from the same side. Of Peter it specially 
holds true, that he lays emphasis on its historic character. 
Without entering into abstruse speculations on the nature of 
the Lord, he immediately places his person in the light of 
history, and makes him, as it were, continue to live in his 
preaching, 

Even on the day of Pentecost he begins with Jesus, as the 
Nazarine, who had appeared among his cotemporaries, a man 
approved of God himself by signs and wonders that were 
generally known (Acts ii, 22). Thus he begins to place him 
in the same rank with the most eminent ambassadors of God, 
but in order presently to exalt him above all as the one whom 
God hath made both Lord and specifically Christ (vs. 36). 
The grand proof of that assertion is found in his resurrection 
and in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and his crucifixion 
is not passed over in silence, but is charged upon the Jews as 
a crime. By reason of this his Messianic dignity, the historic 
fact of the Lord’s descent from David, has also for Peter 
positive significance (ii, 33). As the one promised to the 
fathers, he is called God’s Holy One (ii, 27), the prophet (iii, 
22), God’s holy child Jesus (vais) iii, 13-26; iv, 27), a name 
not standing indeed on an equality with the more usual one : 
son [vzos] of God, which does not occur in Peter, but yet 
far exalted above the title of servant (dodAo0s), which the 
apostles are accustomed to give themselves, and borrowed 
from the prophetic representation of the perfect Servant of 
Jehovah [n° 73y]. 

Beside this theocratic dignity Peter loudly extols the moral 
worth and greatness of the Lord. Christ is to him the Holy 
and Righteous One (Acts iii, 13, 14), the murder of whom 
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condemns the whole nation. That is the impression of the 
entire epiphany of Christ on the man who had once fallen 
down at his feet with the confession of his own uncleanness. 
5] 
admiration his absolute sinlessness (i, 1-19; ii, 22, 23) es- 


vecifically in the passion of the Lord, he had observed with 


pecially as it manifested itself in self-control and unfailing 
meckness. Hence it is, also, that he extols this suffering not 
only, as all do, as propitiatory, but also very designedly as 
exemplary (i, 2,21). 

Yet it is far from being the case, that the Lord, in the esti- 
mation of our apostle, is nothing more than the greatest and 
best of men. In the historical epiphany of Christ he makes 
us see the traces of superhuman greatness. We hear him 
already in the pentecostal sermon, with evident allusion to 
the Lord’s own words, declare that he had received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, and though he does 
not for the moment more definitely determine his relation to 
the Father, yet in his first preaching of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles (Acts x, 38), he places in the foreground, that God 
was with him in a wholly peculiar sense. This higher Chris- 
tological element appears more conspicuously in the fore- 
ground in his first Epistle. The Trinitarian distinction too, 
(i, 1,2) would be equally inappropriate as the rapturous 
mention of God as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (v. 3), 
if the Lord, in the apostle’s estimation, were only man en- 
compassed with Messianic glory. But even the mention of 
the Spirit of Christ, as being earlier present with the prophets 
(i, 11), would at least sound singular, if Peter had only in- 
tended thereby to call our attention to the fact, that the 
Spirit, who animated the prophets, was the same, that at a 
later period also filled Christ. The expression rather gives 
ground for the supposition of an existence and an activity in 
earlier days, and this supposition is strengthened, when we 
hear that the Lamb of God, though foreknown before the 
foundation of the world, was manifested in these last times 
(i, 20), which hardly has meaning unless it had previously 
existed. If we add to this, that single Old Testament utter- 
ances, in respect to God, are without qualification transferred 
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to Christ (see ii, 3; comp. Ps. xxxiv, 9; ch. iii, 15; comp. Is. 
viii, 13), and that, according to the simplest interpretation, 
Jesus Christ (iv, 11) is the object of a reverential Doxology, 
then it is obvious, that the testimonies of Peter touching the 
superhuman character of the Lord, though comparatively 
few, are by no means ambiguous or insignificant. 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that not so much the meta- 
physical, as the historical side of the matter, stands with him 
in the foreground, and if we inquire on what facts the apostle 
lays special stress, we must speak first of all of the Lord’s 
resurrection. In all his discourses, preserved by Luke, it is 
enthusiastically defended ; what Peter desires of every apos- 
tle (Acts i, 22), he is himself in the fullest sense: witness of 
the resurrection. ‘The Lord is to him the author of life (iii, 
15), specifically as the Risen One, yea, it is to him an abso- 
lutely absurd idea, that he should not have risen (ii, 24). He 
persists in maintaining it against the Jewish council (iv, 10), 
and, far indeel from fearing the objection that the Risen One 
had not shown himself to all the people, he mentions this 
also, but opposes to it the fact that he and his fellow wit- 
nesses had eaten and drunk with him after he rose from the 
dead. In the commencement of his first epistle (i, 1-3), with 
the mention of the blessing of regeneration is immediately 
joined that of the resurrection ; a fact fully explicable, as 
soon as we consider what the joyful tidings of the resurrec- 
tion had been to Peter himself (uke xxiv, 34). As he had 
himself been thereby begotten again as to a new life, so now 
hope was first by that very resurrection a living and effica- 
cious hope. The raising up and glorifying of Christ stand 
in direct connection with faith and hope in God (i, 21), and 
even baptism has first by this resurrection a saving virtue to 
the baptized (iii, 21). Where thus a risen Christ is to Peter 
emphatically the Christ, it is not strange that he should with 
strong oriental imagery describe him ‘as a living stone’ (ii, 4). 

The principal fact of this marvelous history is, however, 
not the only one to which the apostle confines the attention of 
his hearers and readers. He does not pass over in silence that 
God has raised up his perfect Servant, nor—what occurs in 
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none of the other apostles—that God had anointed him with 
the Holy Ghost and with power (x, 37). He has probably in 
his mind what took place at the baptism of the Master (comp. 
Isa. xlii, 1; Ixi, 1), and forgets not in rehearsing his miracu- 
lous acts to make mention also of the healing of the possessed 
while he extols the whole public life of the Lord as one ben- 
efit (x, 38). Evidently he can not be silent as to what he has 
seen and heard (iv, 20). The eye-witness is especially appa- 
rent where he mentions the sufferings and death of Jesus. 
While in the Acts, in the presence of enemies, he views the 
death of Jesus as an abominable crime of the Jews (yet not 
without extenuation, see iii, 17; comp. Luke xxiii, 34,) he ex- 
tols it in his epistle, speaking to Christians, as manifestation 
of the greatness of Christ and as the source of the most glo- 
rious benefits. Of the cross he often speaks as the wood (ro 
Gviov, Acts v, 30, x, 39; 1 Pet. ii, 34), perhaps in allusion to 
Deut. xxi, 22, 23, but what occured there took place—and 
this was for Peter himself certainly the first point of light in 
the darkness—according to the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God (ii, 24). With this witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ (1 Pet. v, 1) definite particulars of the affecting 
history appear unsought in the foreground (Acts iii, 13, 14; 
1 Pet. ii, 22, 23), and the manner, too, in which he mentions 
them, makes it apparent that he views these sufferings in the 
light of the prophetic Scriptures, especially of Isa. iii. But 
thus the offense of the cross has for him also ceased. Christ 
the Righteous (comp. Isa. liii, 11) had suffered for sin (1 Pet. 
iii, 18), and, in contrast with the sacrifices, which had to be 
often repeated, but once, and that not only to give the most 
eminent example, but in order thereby to take away the guilt 
of sin (1 Pet. ii, 21-24), He suffered thus (v7ép) for the un- 
righteousness ; though the expression by itself does not indi- 
cate substitution, it evidently appears that Peter (1 Pet. iii, 
18 ; ii, 24) contemplates a suffering by which others were de- 





livered from sufferings which they had deserved, or, in other 
words, a vicarious endurance of punishment (comp. Lam. v, 
7). In consequence of this suffering Christians were healed, 


redeemed by his price of blood from their former vain conver- 
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sation, with the specific design, that they having died unto sin 
should live unto righteousness ; first from the gnilt and pun- 
ishment of sin, they were now also redeemed from the domin- 
ion of sin (1 Pet. ii, 24). 

The sufferings and death of Christ pave the way to a glory 
which, no less than the previous sufferings, constitutes the 
worthy object of angelic interest (1 Pet. i, 12). As with the 
Lord (Luke xxiv, 26) so also with Peter suffering and glory 
are most intimately joined. The latter is already revealed at 
the resurrection, which Peter expressly exhibits as having oc- 
curred on the third day (Acts x, 40), and therefore as corpo- 
real fact, definitely distinguished from the glorification of the 
Lord in heaven (1 Pet. iii, 21, 22). Of this exaltation, ef- 
fected by the right hand of God, (Acts ii, 33) our apostle de- 
nominates himself a witness, no less than of the resurrection 
that preceded it (Acts v, 31, 32); it, too, must therefore, ac- 
cording to his representation, be regarded as a visible occur- 
rence. From what he mentions of its splendor and its results 
(1 Pet, iii, 22) it is clear as day, that he would by no means 
have us here think exclusively of a spiritual dominion in an 
improper sense. Even the glorified Christ remains personally 
active for the promotion of the highest interests of his people. 
He is and remains the Shepherd and the Bishop of their souls 
(1 Pet. ii, 25,) though invisible, object of their continued love 
and joy (1 Pet. i, 8); through whom alone their spiritual 
sacrifices can be acceptable to God (ii, 5). 

Pausing here, it satisfactorily appears, that the Christology 
of Peter, though not the richest, leaves, however, not a singl 
side of the Lord’s person and work unnoticed, and exhibits, 
moreover, just such a character as we might, taking into 
account the conciseness of his first epistle, expect from such 
an individuality as his. His whole presentation vindicates 
his right to the honorable title of witness and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, but at the same time to that of disciple of the Baptist 
(John i, 2).” 

From the treatment of the Petrine, our author passes to 
the consideration of the Pauline Theology. He first takes a 
general view, then surveys the condition of mankind befor 
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and out of Christ, contemplating the Heathen and Jewish 
world, the cause of this condition, and its consequences. 

He next contemplates mankind and man through and in 
Christ. In doing this, he treats in consecutive sections, of the 
following topics, viz: the Plan of Salvation, Christ, the Work 
of Redemption, the Way of Salvation, the Church, the Future, 
the Kindred Systems of Doctrine, the Conclusion and T'ransi- 
tion, Our limits allow us to give but a portion of a single 
one of these sections, that on the Plan of Salvation. 

“The Redemption, proclaimed by the gospel, is only the 
execution in time of what God had determined with himself 
from all eternity. Paul shows even in his earliest writings 
that he regards believers in Christ at the same time as elect 
of God (1 Thess. i, 4; 2 Thess. ii, 13), in whom as such the 
idea of the ancient Israel has been most beautifully realized 
(Gal. vi, 16). Especially in the epistles to the Romans (ch. 
ix—xi), and Ephesians (ch. i-iv, &c.) does this idea appear 
strongly in the foreground. The apostle makes mention of a 
divine plan of salvation, of which Christ is the central point, 
and the resplendent revelation of God’s glorious perfections 
the ultimate end (Rom. xi,:36). It has arisen just as little 
in consequence of sin, as it can be permanently frustrated by 
the power of sin. It is eternal as God, and founded, not in 
any excellence of man in himself, but in his adorable and im- 
mutable good pleasure. Not because, but in order that they 
may be holy, has God chosen believers (Eph. i, 4), and this 
their faith, also, is not the ground, but the evidence of their 
election to salvation. Paul undoubtedly recognizes a divine 
calling and election to the participation of the blessing of 
Christianity, but between this and the calling and election to 
eternal salvation he nowhere makes a real distinction ; he 
could not do this, because the Christians, for whom he lays 
this mystery open, were as a rule believing Christians. He 
undoubtedly speaks (Rom. ix—xi) of the massive election of 
the Gentiles, in contrast with the national rejection of the 
Jews, but there is not a single proof that he holds an oppo- 
site view touching the individuals of which the mass consists. 
The contrary appears from the manner in which he exhibits 
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the history of Jacob, Esau and Pharaoh, and from the use 
that he makes of the personal predestination of Christians 
for their consolation and sanctification. ‘Tout cela est sin- 
guliérement clair, et certes ce ne sera pas avec des arguments 
exéghtiques, que’l on pourra désormais combattre le systéme, 
que les Augustins, les Calvins, les Gomars ont édifié sur ces 
prémisses’ (Reuss).” 

“Such a doctrine might seem hard if it were viewed 
out of all connection with the sovereign supremacy of 
God on the one hand, and the absolute rejectability of 
sin on the other. Yet just to that connection Paul directs 
attention, when, from an apologetic standpoint, he speaks of 
the exclusion of the Jews from the blessings of the Kingdom 
of God, in contrast with the admission of the Gentiles (Rom. 
ix-xi). While testifying his inward grief at the fate of his 
people, he shows that Israel’s rejection (a) does not conflict 
with God’s unchangeableness (ix. 6-13), since surely the Old 
Testament promises of salvation respected only the true, that 
is, believing Israel. Just as little (b) with God’s righteous- 
ness (ix. 4-29), since God is indebted to none, and has a 
sovereign right to dispose of every creature. Still less (c) 
with his holiness, since this rejection is only the just punish- 
ment of Israel’s unbelief (ix. 30, x. 21). Least of all (d) 
with his truth, mercy and grace, since Israel’s fall was the 
receiving of the Gentiles, and is moreover to be succeeded by 
his own restoration (ch. xi.). Thus he solved not indeed every 
difficulty, but none the less silences stubborn contradiction, by 
constant reference to cogent Scripture passages and examples 
on the one hand, and the high majesty of God on the other. 
It is truly his evident design and endeavor to maintain the 
doctrine of God’s free grace, not so much in opposition to all 
self-exertion as in opposition to all self-righteousness and 
merit of man. 

The belief in God’s immutable decree is to Paul not an 
object of abstruse speculation. ‘Paul n’est pas ici un 
philosophe, qui déduit scientifiquement des formules de 
metaphysique ; c’est un avocat, qui plaide la cause de Dieu.’ 
(Bonifas.) Far indeed from commending an a prioral prying 
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into this revealed mystery, he teaches believers as at the end 
of the way of salvation to look back to what God in Christ 
devised for them, in order by that exhibition to augment 
both the fruitfulness and joy of their faith. Without deny- 
ing that also by the revelation and recompense of obstinate 
unbelief God’s eternal counsel is fulfilled, he exhibits that 
unbelief as something culpable, for which one remains per- 
sonally responsible. As arbitrary and impossible as it is to 
disown the evident meaning of Rom. chap. ix, just as little 
are we at liberty to separate arbitrarily this chapter from the 
tenth and eleventh. The just synthesis of the seemingly 
irreconcilable antinomy of divine fore-ordination and human 
freedom, is also not enunciated by Paul. It is enough for 
him to maintain the second member no less emphatically than 
the first ; to lament the unbelief of Israel not only as a de- 
plorable fact, but as a grevious offense ; and, moreover, to 
await from the future, the solution of a problem, which to 
unbelief is a stumbling-block, to faith incipiently even here 
the matter of profounder adoration. 

This it may unconditionally be, because the divine plan of 
salvation extends still further than to this world, even to the 
whole creation. The grand purpose of God to gather all un- 
der one head, has respect not only to men but also to angels ; 
to earth, but also to heaven (Eph. i, 10; Col. i, 20). It ex- 
hibits to us his adorable wisdom (Eph. iii, 9-12), bfit espec- 
ially his inexhaustible grace, and beside these his adorable 
prescience (Rom. xi, 33-36) in a light in which they are no- 
where else seen, and elicits from the apostle the triumphant 
language of faith (Rom. viii, 31-39), respecting which even 
an Erasmus asked in rapturous admiration: ‘Quid unquam 
Cicero dixit grandiloquentius ?’? No wonder the eloquence of 
Cicero never had such a théme on which to employ itself; and 
not talent, but heart, directed the pen of Paul.” 

After treating the various topics named above, the author 
passes to the consideration of the Johannean Theology. He 
first takes a general view. From this section we select a few 
paragraphs for our readers. 

** As in the natural, so also in the spiritual domain, the 
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noblest comes most slowly to maturity. Peter and Paul have 
already borne their written testimony, and left the theatre of 
their earthly activity, before John utters his. It is the fruit 
of personal recollection, illumined by inward vision, before 
which the past is reproduced, and presently, in consequence 
of renewed revelation, the mystery of the future is also un- 
veiled. It is not surprising that the church of all ages has 
ascribed the highest value to the testimony of the bosom 
friend of the Lord, the most profound of all the apostles and 
the survivor of them all. As the Petrine theology exhibits a 
Jewish-Christian, the Pauline a Gentile-Christian character, 
so we see here the entire contrast between the Gospel on the 
one side, and Judaism and Gentilism on the other, placed in 
the shade, and Christianity in the fullest sense of the word 
acknowledged as the absolute religion. Thus the highest 
standpoint is reached, and the future development of church 
and theology is at the same time indicated in broad outlines. 
The Petrine type has received the preference in the Roman 
Catholic, the Pauline in the Protestant development of church 
and theology ; the Johannean theology seems destined to be- 
come emphatically the theology of the future. 

‘*‘Scarcely do we take, in the light of these utterances,* our 
first step into the domain of Johannean theology, before we 
perceive that in contents and form they exhibit a most pecu- 
liar character. John stands wholly by himself: not one of 
his fellow witnesses having exerted a perceptible influence on 
him, as Paul, for instance, did on the writer to the Hebrews, 
and Peter on Mark. His theology, as we are made acquainted 
with it by the gospel and epistle, bears less the character of 
definite development of doctrine than of an animated testi- 
mony. Not dialectics, but intuition ; not the intellect, but 
the heart ; not the future with its highly raised expectations, 
but the present with its invaluable blessings appears in the 
didactic writing of John continually in the foreground. Only 
once is the contrast between Law and Gospel (John i, 17), 
indicated here, which with Paul occupies so prominent a 





* Utterances of John referred to by the author in an omitted paragraph. 
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place ; with John the Gospel stands not only directly oppo- 
site to the Law, but infinitely above it. The cause of this 
phenomenon may be easily conjectured. John probably never 
occupied so strictly legal a standpoint, as, for instance, James, 
and much less experienced so sudden a transition from dark- 
ness to light as Paul. As the sun causes the bud to open, 
so the meeting with and constant beholding of Christ (John 
i, 40) had awakened his spiritual life with silent but mighty 
energy; and of this inward life his doctrine, so far as doctrine 
can be spoken of, is the expression and at the same time the 
solution. The vocabulary of John is comparatively poor, but 
the intrinsic value of his expressions far exceeds their num- 
ber. ‘L’auteur ressemble a un grand Seigneur, qui ne paye 
qu’ avec de grosses piéces’ (Godet). The inscription on Her- 
der’s statue at Weimar: ‘Light, Love, Life,’ comprises the 
fundamental ideas of the Johannean Theology, but who has 
ever in the spirit of the apostle fathomed them! It is the 
more difficult to do so, because the different ideas are less 
sharply drawn than in Paul, and spontaneously flow into each 
other. The theology of John is much less developed in 
breadth, than in height and depth. Light and life, believing 


and knowing, sin and lying, truth and holiness, are with John 


>) 
so intimately blended, that here, if anywhere, continual dis- 
tinction between the doctrine of faith and that of morals is 
absolutely impossible. ‘ 

As the Pauline theology an anthropological (sect. 33-4), so 
the Johannean exhibits emphatically a christological charac- 
ter. The apostle undoubtedly proceeds in his teaching from 
God, but only from God as he is known in Christ. On the 
person of Christ, even more than on his work, audible stress 
is here laid; the world, sin, the church, the future, are all 
viewed in the light of the historical appearing of Christ. As 
with James the contrast between knowing and doing, and with 
Paul that between sin and grace, so with John the contrast 
between darkness and death without, and light and life 
through Christ, is the axis around which all revolves. The 
historical epiphany of the incarnate Word is in gospel and 
epistle, the future revelation of the glorified Son of man in the 
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apocalypse, testified with a power and emphasis not to be 
surpassed, 

In gospel and epistle this testimony bears a definitely apol- 
ogetic, and at the same time a sublimely mystical character. 
Without ascribing to the fourth gospel a directly polemical 
tendency against certain persons or sentiments, it may be in- 
ferred from chap. xx, 31, that the evangelist intended to 
strengthen the fuith of his readers according to the necessi- 
ties of a time, in which so many a dubious phenomenon was al- 
ready discernible. Now and then the apology becomes direct 
polemics (1 John iv, 2, 3; 2 John ix—xi), but even where he 
attacks error, he does it not by acute reasoning, but by forci- 
bly testifying what he has himself seen and spiritually experi- 
enced. He continually loses himself, as it were, in the con- 
templation of a past or a future, which has to him become 
present. 

In the apocalypse the apostolic testimony takes a high po- 
etic flight, but without any detriment to its originally Israel- 
itish character. It appears, on the contrary, that the seer is 
thoroughly conversant with the visions of the Old Testament, 
especially with those of Ezekiel and Daniel, and that even the 
most developed of the apostles, at the end of his course, has 
not yet torn himself entirely loose from the theocratic-national 
soil, in which he was once rooted. Whoever deems it abso- 
lutely inconceivable that John could have written both the 
gospel and the apocalypse has duly considered neither the 
riches of his individuality, nor the important period that 
elapsed between the two compositions, nor the great differ- 
ence of their contents, design and character. Continued in- 
vestigation conducts rather to the conclusion that only such 
an evangelist could have written the apocalypse, only such an 
apocalyptic could have written the gospel.” 

From this general view our author passes to the contem- 
plation of John’s theology, as contained in the gospels and 
epistles. The world without Christ, the appearing of Christ, 
and life in Christ, are the three grand thoughts which he de- 
velops. In treating of the apocalypse, he directs attention to 
its diversity and agreement. 
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In the fourth and last chapter of the work the author dis- 
courses on the higher unity of New Testament Theology. He 
exhibits the mutual harmony of the apostles, the harmony of 
the apostles with the Lord, and the harmony of both with the 
writings of the Old Testament. 


ART. IIL—FARRAR ON THE CONSTITUTION .* 
3y Rev. SANDFORD H. Coss, Schoharie, N. Y. 

Ir wit readily be granted that every citizen should be ac- 
quainted with the institutions of his country ; that its history 
should be familiar to his mind ; that its system of government, 
its fundamental law, its political progress, its prominent lines 
of policy as to both external and internal relations, should be 
objects of enlightened interest ; and that its welfare should be 
a matter of earnest and patriotic concern. Without implying 
that all should be deeply versed in constitutional law, or in 
the arts of statesmanship, we may claim that there should be 
a sufficiently enlarged knowledge of the principles of govern- 
ment, and of the peculiarities of one’s own government, to 
guide one to an intelligent discharge of all duties belonging to 
one’s position—as well the position of simple citizenship, as 
that of official dignity and responsibility. Especially in our 
own country, where the sovereignty of the people is a matter of 
pride, where the action of any citizen can make itself felt on 
questions of the greatest moment, where all questions are 
submitted to the people for their discussion and final deter- 
mination, is there a necessity for such knowledge. When 
ignorance of political facts and principles becomes the gen- 
eral characteristic of our citizens, then surely will the days of 
our liberty be numbered ; for, so great as seen to-day are the 
evils of a partially unintelligent franchise, it requires no gift 
of great wisdom to discern what fatal result would follow upon 
general want of knowledge. 





* Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By Ti- 
oTuy FARRAR. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. pp. 582. 
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Hence there should be diffused among the people a clear 
understanding of public affairs ; not that which is gained in 
speeches from the political platform, or in the partizan issues 
of the press, but that which is found in an acquaintance with 
the structure of our government and the genius of our insti- 
tions. This must preéxist as a true basis for any sound 
thought or judicious action in the field of political parties. 
Confessedly, the first thing in such knowledge should be an 
understanding of the Constitution. The mere acquaintance 
with the platform of a party, or with the arguments of some 
particular line of policy, does not satisfy this requirement. 
A man can be no true patriot whose sole criterion for public 
matters is found in the dictum of a party, or whose under- 
standing of politics is limited by a single interest or prejudice. 
He needs, first of all, and chief of all, to know what are the 
principles, what is the spirit of the government, under which 
we live, and as the great means to this to understand the 
theory of the Constitution. 

The Constitution may be called the fountain of our regu- 
lated liberties. He that would understand the theory of our 
institutions must find it there. He that would learn the safe- 
guards for individual and public freedom must find them in 
that instrument. He that would be persuaded alike of his 
political privileges and duties must take them as bestowed 
and as required in this fundamental law. Thus does the Con- 
stitution commend itself to the careful study of every Ameri- 

van citizen. The time has been, indeed, in our recent past, 
that the Constitution has suffered unmerited indignity at the 
hands of both friends and foes. It has been used, on the one 
hand, out of its place, by men apparently unable to appre- 
ciate its meaning and strangers to its spirit, to further the 
ends of mere partizan zeal, to the prejudice of the sacred in- 
terests which it was set to guard: while, on the other hand, 
this very association has, by a not unnatural reaction of mind, 
tended to loosen its hold upon the affection of extreme oppo- 
nents. Caught up as a party catch-word, forced to appear in 
support of institutions and principles utterly foreign to its 
spirit, it has been bandied back and forth—the very shuttle- 
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cock of angry disputation—between opposing sections, now 
too often the subject for hypocritical eulogy, and again the 
object of undeserved ridicule. Indeed, as the mind recalls the 
history of political strifes in this country for the last score of 
years or more, there is a feeling somewhat akin to wonder at 
the growth and persistence of misconceptions concerning the 
meaning of the Constitution. Claimed by one side as giving 
a sanction to the institution of slavery, the other side either 
granted the whole point in dispute and denounced the Consti- 
tution ; or, what was equally vicious in principle, allowing 
the constitutional sanction of the state institution, sought by 
compromises and enactments a guaranty against its further 
extension. There were but comparatively few to assert—what 
is susceptible of proof—that no such sanction, either in whole 
or in part, was to be found in that instrument. Some indeed 
there were to take this latter ground ; but, so small a propor- 
tion did they bear in numbers to the other disputants, that 
they made but little impress upon the popular conception of 
the questions at issue. In like manner did the heresy of 
State-Rights—or State-Sovereignty—in the teachings of de- 
signing politicians, succeed in casting a glamour over the eyes 
of the people in their view of the Constitution. Though the 
doctrine in its boldest form found expression only in one por- 
tion of the Union, and though the majority of the people 
denied in actual statement both the doctrine and its premises, 
yet it is patent to every one cognizant of the progress of the 
discussion, that this so loud, reiterated, and persistent asser- 
tion of the heresy by its friends, affected largely the habits of 
thought and action of those who at heart were its bitter foes. 
While denying its statement they yet acted as though it were 
true. They in a measure acknowledged its influence in their 
sectional and state rivalries and pride ; and it required the 
thunders of Beauregard’s cannon and the crumbling battle- 
ments of Sumter to convince multitudes of our people that 
the Federal Government was a National institution; that 
revolt even of a State must be stamped out under the foot of 
battle ; and that constitutional law held within its clauses 
the elements of a supreme and irresistible authority and 
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power. We see these things now much more clearly than we 
used to see them. The atmosphere has become purer by reason 
of the tremendous thunder-storms of the last decade ; and, 
changing the figure, the lightning strokes of war have shivered 
to the roots some of the upas trees of false doctrine, which, pois- 
onous to all who come beneath their shade, reared themselves up 
so loftily ten and fifteen years ago. In those days people were 
beginning to think that there was something wrong about the 
Constitution of our fathers. The moral sense, save when 
silenced at the command of political expediency, revolted at the 
anomaly of a slave-holding freedom, while the political instinct 
of self-preservation demanded not only the semblance but the 
reality of a national power. And yet so constant had been the 
teachings of a false interpretation put upon the great bond of 
union, that the public mind had learned to look upon them as 
almost axiomatic. The public conscience was debauched, and 
the public mind enthralled. Hardly a debating club in any 
country village could be organized without placing the decree of 
taboo upon discussion of the “ sacred institution;” and hardly 
an argument could be formed in regard to questions of national 
interest, without a premising of restrictions upon the Federal 
authority and a prating of “‘ delegated powers.” It is no won- 
der that there was agitation, and that oftentimes of extreme 
degree; and no wonder that, under such assumptions, many 
laid to the account of the Constitution itself the evil things 
which in reality were the creatures of their own blindness and 
fear, or the intended deceptions of selfish demagogues. That 
part now seems like a dream. The image of those things has 
been destroyed, and the people have at last discovered that we 
were not so bound about as we had thought; that the Consti- 
stitution was no ‘‘ compact with hell;” that the Union was no 
concatenation of disjecta membra loosely joined together with- 
out order, subordination or operative harmony; that, on the 
contrary, the Constitution was on the side of progress, of free- 
dom, of humanity; that the fathers in this instrument were 
consistent with their preceding doctrine of the rights of man 
in the Declaration of Independence ; and that the Union 
meant unity, national existence, national dignity and power. 
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It is a remarkable thing that our government should have 
existed so long without, as one may say, a clear and decided 
consciousness of nationality. That there was the government, 
and that there were the people rendering to the constituted au- 
thority a more or less willing obedience, are of course patent 
enough. But, as we all know, this people lacked in a larg: 
measure the sense of the national principle. We could boast 
very proudly of the country and its glory, but exactly what 
might be the essential character of the government, as a gov- 
ernment, was a matter upon which there was both doubt and 
ignorance. There is, for example, no doubt in the mind of an 
Englishman as to the character of the British government, o1 
as to the kind and degree of its authority. He feels that his 
government is a unit, that the whole body politic is vitalized 
by one life, that the resources and power of the nation are un- 
der the control of the one supreme constituted authority, unto 
which all parts of the nation are obligated to show obedience; 
and that thus for all purposes, whether of external or internal 
action, the nation does in the expression or exercise of power 
speak and act as one man. A subject of the British monarchy, 
whatever may be his opinions or preferences, either as to pub- 
lic measures or the comparative values of monarchical and re- 
publican governments, has no doubt in regard to these propo- 
sitions. He assumes at once for his government all the attri- 
butes of an individual nationality. But it was not so with us 
in the past. While there were many who sought to establish 
similar propositions as forming the true theory of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, who eagerly espoused the arguments of Web- 
ster in his immortal pleading for ‘‘ unity and indivisibility,” 
and were ready to go even beyond that great ex pounder in their 
devotion to the idea of a central supreme authority; and while 
the majority of the people were acquiescent in the more gen- 
eral statements of the prineiple; yet the opposite theory— 
that which is so conveniently designated by the name of State- 
sovereignty—crippling the national action, putting bands 
about the Constitution, and exalting state and sectional insti- 
tutions at the expense of the general welfare and the national 
dignity and safety, found a vast multitude of disciples and, in 
30 
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some respects, a far louder and energetic assertion. The na- 
tional unity thus was not a general axiom, the denial of which 
was deemed impossible. Men differed on this fundamental 
question as they differed on the Tariff; and “‘ agreed to dis- 
agree’ without impugning each other’s honesty or patriotism. 
True, the question has been set at rest at last, so far as all 
practical issues are concerned, by a judgment from which ap- 
peal can not well be taken, and from which each day sees 
fewer that are desirous of appealing, but we can not forget 
that it took eighty years for the discussion and the settlement. 
The subject of almost unending disputation, it could neither 
at the ballot-box nor in the Senate Chamber receive an effec- 
tual solution. Returning again and again on one pretext or 
another—now with the utterance of grave argument and anon 
with rebellious menace—this pestilent heresy, forever plagu- 
ing the people, could be content with no other refutation than 
that of civil war. 

Our Constitutional history has been thus almost altogether 
unique among the developments of modern constitutional gov- 
ernments. The tendency has been from extensive preroga- 


tives, vested in the executive central head, and the supreme 


power, toward a gradual curbing and limiting of the govern- 
mental authority and functions in the interest of the larger 
liberty of the subject. The government originally holding and 
exercising, even under constitutional checks, an authority vast 
and unquestioned, is, in the progress of its history, unbinding 
itself with more and more narrowing limitations of its power— 
limitations at one time circumscribing but one department of 
the government, and at another affecting the whole circle of 
authorities. This is strikingly exemplified in the history of 
that unwritten Constitution of which the Englishman is so 
justly proud. How different is the British Government of to- 
day from that of Elizabeth, of Charles the Second, of William 
the Third, and even of the first George ; how different, that 
is, in the matter of restrictions upon the executive, and the 
guarantees of public liberty. What the Dutch William could 
do without question, and the German Elector without a trifle 
of hesitation, if attempted to-day would dethrone Victoria. 
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There is wonderful progress from the Bill of Rights of 1689 to 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and the yet greater Reform of 1868. 
One thing after another marks the growth of that Constitution, 
and hand in hand therewith the liberty of the people, in the in- 
terest of which has been demanded a restraining of previously 
unlimited prerogative; and at this day to acute observers the 
political affairs of our English cousins seem ominous of yet 
other changes, which shall prove no less important than the 
great measures above cited. 

The history of the American Constitution, though a mere 
infant indeed in age as compared with that of England, dis- 
covers not this characteristical of continuous accretion and 
modification in essential matters. There have been indeed 
amendments added to the instrument from time to time, but 
there have been no radical changes. The instrument as to 
spirit, principle and system, as to national integrity and power, 
as to the conservation of liberty, and as to the equilibrium 
by check and counter-check between the various elements of 
the body politic, was fully as finished when published by the 
Convention of 1787 as it is to-day. What has been added in 
the form of amendments has not changed the body of the in- 
strument, and has not altered the tone and spirit, serving 
simply in some instances more fully to define and protect the 
liberty of the subject, and in others to regulate and improve 
the method of political action. There has been no necessity 
of that kind of growth noticed under the constitutional his- 
tory of England ; no necessity for that jealous protection of 
freedom against despotic tendencies of the supreme authority, 
and no consequent retrenchment in the grants of power. On 
the contrary, the present time sees a kind of growth in the op- 
posite direction, not indeed of constitutional guarantees and 
grants, but in the political understanding and conscious- 
ness. We see thus the Federal authority now, by no change 
of the supreme law, by no straining of its clauses, exerting a 
supreme power which, formerly so widely questioned, meets 
to-day with little opposition. All the power, the prerogative, 
used to-day, were indeed vested by that fundamental law in the 
general government, and in our past history, with some signal 
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exceptions, exerted in discharge of governmental duty, but 
not without challenge, and not without Joud murmurs of dis- 
content. There are none now to question such exercise of 
power. There are none to doubt the constitutionality of the 
principle that the central government! is a government of 
power sufficient not only for the discharge of routine duties 
in the time of peace, but for the preservation of the national 
integrity against all foes, whether foreign or domestic, even 
by ‘‘ the last argument of kings.” So with us, then, has been 
what may be called an increase of power as belonging to the 
supreme authority, a prediction of a larger power, that is, in 
the view of citizen and alien alike. Without trenching upon 
the constitutional rights either of the citizen or the State, 
there has been thus a development of that majestic nationality 
contemplated by the instrument of Union. 

As we look back over this history, this national debate 
and decision—a debate commencing at, and even before, the 
time of the ordination of the Constitution—we can fitly de- 
scribe its whole course as an attempted definition of the true 
meaning to be found in our principles of Union. Before the 
Convention of 1787, and during its sessions, the main ques- 
tion which directed the thought of patriotic minds was, What 
kind of ‘‘ more perfect Union” shall there be ? and when the 
Constitution was established and adopted, and in all the time 
since till now, the question has been constantly recurring, 
What kind of a Union is it ? and, What is the meaning of 
the Constitution ? Through all that period the Government 
has been defining its extent and its limit ; and the Nation has 
been discovering itself. Whether we had a Union or a Con- 


federacy; whether we were bound by acontravt or a marriage ; 


whether the natiomal expression was several or one; whether 
we communicated the sentiments of our outward harmony or 
shared the pulsation of a common /i/e: these are the problems 
which have vexed and illustrated.the history of our past, and 
which to-day are at last definitely settled. The nation in 
discovering itself has arrived at the decision, which henceforth 
shall be fundamental, that the phrases of the Declaration are 
not “‘ glittering generalities,” but exact formulas of rights that 
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the Constitution is not an agreement, but a supreme law; 
that the Government is not a League, but a Power, and that 
the people are ONE PEOPLE. 

It is in the development of this truth, in the vindication of 
the national unity, in the exhibition of this principle of unity 
as the inspiration of the fundamental law, and in the argu- 
ment for supreme power as vested in the departments of the 
national government, that we find the great value of the work 
which gives a name and occasion to this article. Judge Far- 
rar has in his Manual supplied a great want, a commentary 
on the Constitution for popular use, and not addressed almost 
exclusively to the members of a profession, as is the case with 
the larger works of Chancellor Kent and Justice Story. The 
size of the volume, its method and style, while detracting 
nothing from its critical value as an aid to legal study, render 
it easily accessible and useful to multitudes who would be dis- 
couraged by the bulkiness and expense of the standard works 
of the above named commentators. The author was emi- 
nently fitted for the task which he has so ably accomplished. 
Widely known as a sound lawyer, and for many years Judge 
on the Supreme bench of New Hampshire, he brings to this 
treatise the aid of a long experience and large attainments in 
legal studies, and a native talent of logical acumen, shewn in 
his sharp and clear analysis of the various parts of the Con- 
stitution, as well as in the strong argumentation with which 
his book is filled. He writes also as a true patriot and lover 
of humanity. Though he is handling questions of law, and 
the majority of his pages are covered with cool, lawyer-like 
reasoning upon abstract principles, or upon technical con- 
structions, yet there come now and then passages which fairly 
pulsate with the rich blood of a large-hearted humanity, warm 
and glowing with the sentiments of an earnest and sympa- 
thetic nature. Indeed, not only in such scattered passages, 
in sentences and paragraphs of deep feeling, but in the terse 
phrases of his close, quick—sometimes almost too quick— 
arguments, does the author show that his work has been to 
him a labor of love. There is an ardor in the movement of his 
argument, in the nerve of his almost epigrammatic sentences, 
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that is quite contagious. His reasoning is like a swift steed 
rushing forward to the goal. It is not on that account care- 
less or loose, but, on the contrary, compact and connected. 
Every link in the chain is well wrought and securely fastened 
to its fellow on either side. Though moving forward with 
this quick step, the argument and the history do not reveal 
any marks of neglectful haste. There has been evidently 
deep and patient research and profound thought, and we are 
presented with the results of long, attentive, and exhaustive 
study. 

As the name of the book indicates, it is a Commentary on 
the Constitution, to explain and illustrate its meaning, to es- 
tablish its intent as the formative law of the government, and 
to vindicate it from the false interpretations which have been 
published by not a few. As intimated above, also, this 
object of it is defined to be the maintenance of the doctrine of 
pure nationality, to the utter exclusion of all antagonistic 
theories of State Rights, of concurrent sovereignties and legis- 
lation. This is the controlling principle of the Manual, re- 
ceiving a constant elucidation, drawn from the general view 
of the instrument as a whole, from the bearing of separate 
parts and clauses, from the necessities of the occasion because 
of which the Constitution was formed, from the recorded tes- 
timony of the fathers as to their meaning and the scope of 
their work, and from the precedents of governmental action. 
So that the reader is reminded constantly of this great object, 
not only of the interpreter, but also of the formers of our 
Constitution, to establish the theory and form and substance 
of national being; that the People are One People, and that 
the Constitution is Supreme. If this theory be true, if the 
fact is as stated, then the natural corollary follows, that we 
all are citizens of one country, and owe exclusive allegiance 
to but one government. 


That the establishment of such supreme power was the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution is abundantly evi- 
dent. The people had been suffering, and the dignity, honor 
and safety of the government had been greatly hazarded, be- 
cause of the absence of such controlling authority. The civil 
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condition under the Articles of Confederation had been grow- 
ing from bad to worse until the central government, bereft of 
power, not respected by the States, or abroad, was on the 
verge of anarchy. According to Chancellor Kent the defects 
in the Confederation were neither few nor trivial.* Though 
the Congress claimed general power, and gave during the war 
some extraordinary examples of their exercise, as in the vest- 
ing Washington with dictatorial powers, yet at once that the 
States were delivered from that necessity of united action 
which pressed upon them in the war, the Congress failed to 
exert any supreme controlling influence over the States. In 
debt, and without means of raising a revenue—without any 
system of commercial intercourse—without power to interfere 
and preserve peace in the States—without power to give 
sanction to such laws as Congress should enact—without true 
legislative authority save as the action of Congress should be 
ratified by the State governments—the general government 
was certainly in a most deplorable condition. 

Mr. Madison, from whose narrative of those earlier days 
Mr. Kent derived much of the material for his description, 
gives in his Introduction to the Debates of the Federal Con- 
vention a truly gloomy picture of the position of affairs. 
“The radical defect,” he says, “fof the ‘Articles of Confedera- 
tion’ was the dependence of Congress on the voluntary and 
simultaneous compliance with its requisitions by so many in- 
dependent communities, each consulting more or less its par- 
ticular interest and convenience, and distrusting the compli- 
ance of the others.” ‘‘ The States, relieved from the pressure 
of foreign danger, and flushed with the enjoyment of inde- 
pendent and sovereign power, persevered in omissions and in 
measures incompatible with their relations to the federal gov- 
ernment, and with those among themselves.” ‘I observed 
successful opposition to every attempt to procure a remedy 
by new grants of power to Congress, . . . notwithstanding 
the urgent demands of the federal treasury, the glaring inade- 
quacy of the authorized mode of supplying it, the rapid 
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growth of anarchy in the federal system, and the animosity 
kindled among the States by their conflicting regulations.”* 
In specifying evils, he sayst : ‘‘ The authority of the confede- 
racy was disregarded as in violation of (foreign) treaties; by 


treaties and wars with Indians; by troops raised and kept up 


without the consent of Congress; by compacts (between States) 
without the consent of Congress.” ‘‘ In the internal adminis- 
tration of the States, a violation of contracts had become fami- 
liar”—there “ was a want of uniformity in cases requiring it, as 
laws of naturalization and bankruptcy; (and) of a coercive au- 
thority operating on individuals.” ‘The federal authority 
had ceased to be respected abroad. At home, it had lost all 
confidence and credit.” ‘* The idea of dismemberment had 
made its appearance in the newspapers.” 

We cite the above passages for the sake of illustrating 
and emphasizing the intention of the federal convention. It 
was an intention to remedy the defects in the then condition 
of the nation—and to establish a political system, which should 
at once be possessed of adequate power, and freed from the pres- 
sure of such manifold dangers as surrounded the confederacy. 
Congress asserts this object in the call for the Convention to 
form a firm national government—adequate to the exigencies 
of government and the preservation of the Union. Acting 
under this call, the convention met at Philadelphia and entered 
upon their task, and at once, as defining the grand object be- 
fore them, voted “ thata national government ought to be estab- 
lished, consisting of a supreme legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary.” This purpose they impressed upon their work, giving 
it to the nation as established, in the words of the Constitution, 
in order to form a more perfect unin, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” Surely if ever the language 
of our expressed purpose was capable of bringing conclusive evi- 
dence as to the character of the completed work, it must be so 
regarded in this case. <A fair consideration would seem to re- 


* Madison Papers, vol. V:, to Elliot’s Debates. p. 112 113. 
+ Idem, p. 119, 120. 
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quire, in view of the evils then weighing upon the people and 
of these published intentions, not that the general government 
should show cause for the exercise of supreme power, but that 
they who deny the right should attempt proof of their posi- 
tion. ‘To them belongs the onus probandi. The Constitution 
thus was ordained in pursuance of this object, to accomplish 
this object. ‘‘ What then,” says Judge Farrar ‘Manual, p. 
76) “does this Constitution for the United States do? Cer- 
tainly it constitutes, or it institutes and establishes, an au- 
thority or agency for the express purpose, or” in order to ‘ ac- 
complish certain specified things. These things are the re- 
gular business, the appropriate duties of a government—a 
firm, national government. They are what nothing but a go- 
vernment can do. ‘They comprise,’ said Chief Justice Jay, 
‘every thing requisite, with the blessing of divine Providence, 
to render a people prosperous and happy;’ and include all that 
any legitimate government can be required, or ought to be ex- 
pected, todo. They are all in the line of the duties of a go- 
vernment exclusively, require the supreme power and authority 
of a government, and involve the necessity of a perfect and 
entire government co-extensive with the expressed purposes and 
designs. 

To the unbiased judgment it must ever remain matter for 
surprise that, given such avowed purpose, and such attempted 
following of that purpose, in the Constitution as it was estab- 
lished, any one should have called in question the actual ex- 
istence of a national, as distinct from a federal government. 
Yet that such was called in question we will know. The evils 
of the confederation did not effectually destroy the affection 
of many for what they regarded, as in theory at least, the 
beauties of such federal system. In the Convention, though 
urged by pressing dangers, and bound by the profession of in- 
tention, the debates give many instances of the yet strong at- 
tachment of some members to the doctrines of State sovereignty, 
and their jealousy of a central and dominant authority. Con- 
strained, however, by the hard pressure of national dangers, 
they were compelled to lay aside the old prejudices and jealou- 
sies, and to faithfully execute the express purpose of their call. 
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In regard to this question of national power—and this argu- 
ment from intention, it is advanced, as a conclusive portion of 
the argument, that the expressive purpose was incorporated 
into the Constitution as an essential part of that instrument. 
The paragraph preceding the first Article—commonly called 
the Preamble—is, Judge Farrar affirms, a vital portion of the 
instrument, and as each an integral portion of the supreme 


law with all its sanction and obligation. The argument for 
this assertion is very strong and is “‘ put” with exceeding clear- 
ness and force.* It is in reality on enactiny clause. There 
is great difference between a preamble and an enacting clause. 
The one simple precedes—goes before—reciting the reason or 
cause of the following resolutions or action, while the enacting 
clause is essential to the vitality of the action, and gives to the 
action all the power that it possesses. This opening sentence 
of the Constitution thus vitalizes, gives power, and affords 
construction to the rest of the instrument, its ‘‘ ordain and 
establish” being exaclty correspondent to the “‘Be it enacted, 
etc.,” which bestows sanction upon any statute; and its 
various clauses, with their enumeration of purposes, bear 
all the force of a legislative declaration that such objects 
shall be attained, and are made the controlling law both for 
interpretation and for governmental exercise of power. This 
opening sentence of the Constitution does not seem to have 
received the attention from the writers of the Federalist which 
its importance would appear to warrant, ‘‘ The fact that it 
was actually in and not left outside of the Constitution ”’—as 
a mere running title or a preamble would be, seems not to 
have been even alluded to. This fact is accounted for by the 
Judge on the principle which obtains with a good lawyer, not 
to defend any thing which is not attacked. ‘‘ Their work is 
studiously defensive, and definitely apologetic throughout.” 
They were engaged in meeting objections against the Consti- 
tution, and as zealous advocates it was no part of their plan 
or duty to suggest other objections than such as their oppo- 
nents themselves had advanced. Of course, it may be said 





* Manual, p. 43-46 ; 84-88. 
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that if this position of the Manual is true, then the writers of 
the Federalist would have seen in this first sentence—or this 
enacting clause—a powerful argument in averting the very 
objections against which they wrote, but it is no difficult thing 
to remark in answer, that, even though aware of this truth, a 
politic expediency might have restrained from the use of such 
argument lest it should excite a still more virulent opposition 
to the Constitution itself. In the absence of all allusions it 
is of course impossible to affirm the opinion of any of those 
early apologists on this point, but that absence can not dispose 
of the fact that this sentence actually does the work of an 
enacting clause. It is noteworthy, also, that its expression is, 
‘establish this Constitution,” not the following Constitution, 
as something exterior to itself, but this Constitution, as some- 
thing in which itself occupies the position of a constituent 
member. Neither is this view set aside by the fact that in 
after years a different opinion prevailed—an opinion which re- 
garded this clause as a mere preamble. It became a very com- 
mon view, but was, as we think the argument of Judge Farrar 
sufficiently demonstrates, no less false than common. Set on 
foot in the interest of a peculiar and disorganizing theory, it 
was seduously cultivated, since ‘‘ the attempt to reduce the 
Constitution to imbecility rested in a great measure upon the 
success of an endeavor to put this introductory, or enacting 
clause, entirely outside of the instrument.” (p. 84.) é 

But granting the thing claimed ; allowing this clause to be 
in the Constitution, what follows ? The whole question fol- 
lows—whole claim is allowed of Union as against confedera- 
tion—of National as against State-sovereignty. It thus em- 
bodies as part of the fundamental law the great purposes for 
which the government is established ; at the outset appoints 
these as the supreme objects of governmental and patriotic 
concern ; declares that to accomplish these the Constitution is 
ordained, and therefore for the effective pursuit of these, the 
powers of the Constitution shall be exercised, and its language 
must be interpreted, all other theories and institutions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It is thus an epitome of the Con- 
stitution—the Constitution’s charter—the largest grant of 
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power in the Constitution. The prescribed duty of the gov- 
ernment is the measure and end of their power. The end 
and tke means must be commensurate. To say that it was 
the express purpose of the people that a thing should be done, 
and yet that the government have no power to do it, is there- 
fore a contradiction in terms” (p.77-79). ‘‘ There can be no 
doubt,” says Mr. Madison, “that all the particular powers, 
requisite as means of executing the general powers, would 
have resulted to the government by unavoidable implication.” 
So, then, the result is that the government is ‘‘a firm national 
government, adequate to the exigencies of government and the 
preservation of the Union,” holding in its hands powers, both 
general and special, both stated and implied, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, which shall be sufficient to maintain the 
Union, and provide for the common defense and welfare, and 
to meet every exigency which may arise, however great. It is 
the old doctrine of self-preservation, heard in recent years so 
often among us in defense of many extraordinary stretches of 
national authority during the fearful exigencies of the rebellion, 
and which we see here to be a vital doctrine of the Constitu- 
tion. Indeed, we may well say, that if there had not been a 
granting of implied powers, or an exercise of them during that 
war, there could hardly be a Union existent to-day. The 
principle here involved is thus seen to be vital to a proper 
understanding of the Constitution, and to the perpetuity and 
utility of the government formed under it. ‘‘ A government,” 
says Kent, “too restricted for the due performance of its high 
trust will either become insignificant or be driven to usurpa- 
tion.” Utterly at fault, then, must we view that theory which 
represents the provisions of the Constitution as restraining 
the government from the exercise of all or any national au- 
thority. 

Closely connected with this question of the relation sustained 
by this introductory clause to the instrument as a whole, is 
the fact that the ordaining power is the people. Our author 


handles this matter with great skill, showing the meaning and 
the necessary implication of the words, ‘“‘ We, the people of 
the United States, .. . . do ordain and establish this Con- 
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stitution” (p. 31-66). The history of the words, and the de- 
cision to use them in preference to other and previously 
familiar words, are of great interest and very significant in the 
argument for national character. The main fact is, that the 
people and not the states—that the people as composing one 
body politic and not several co-ordinate bodies—that the peo- 
ple of the United States and not the people of the several 
ordain and establish.” It is true that the 
people are the ultimate resort for support of all government, 
that “‘ sovereignty resides originally in the people.” This is 


states—do here ‘‘ 


a principle which all philosophy recognizes. It will not 
answer to affirm, however, as some have attempted, that these 
words, ‘‘ We the people,” are a mere recognition of that 
general principle which obtains under all government. It 
means far more than that. It relegates to the people the ac- 
tual power to be exerted. It exhibits the people in the effec- 
tive and unchallenged exercise of that power, without any 
mediate agency, and without asking consent from other agents. 
This is the more remarkable because the words were delibe- 
rately chosen, and to the disregarding of other forms familiar 
to the minds of the Convention. This phrase thus chosen 
must have been selected because it embodied not a mere uni- 
versal principle, but that principle actualized, vitalized in this 
specific application, declaring the people to be, not the ulti- 
mate resort merely, but the first and constant agent, the con- 
tinuous fountain of all national authority. The Articles of 
Confederation were established by the States as separate parties 
to a league, and the title to those Articles enumerates all the 
States by name. Various plans for a new government were 
submitted to the Convention of 1787. Two of these were mere 
sets of resolutions without prelude or title. The South Caro- 
lina plan began, ‘‘ We, the people of the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,” etc. The draft submitted by Mr. 
Hamilton began, ‘‘ The people of the United States of America 
do erdain,” etc. The first draft of the Constitution in conven- 
tion followed the South Carolina plan in representing the or- 
daining power as in the hands of the people of the several 
enumerated States, while the final draft adopted a modifica- 
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tion of the phrase of Mr. Hamilton, and gave the instrument to 
us as we have it now. This brief resumé is certainly sugges- 
tive. It is a consideration not without force that the framers 
of the Constitution did thus set aside the old form which re- 
cognized the autonomy of the separate States, and choses that 
which made no mention of the States save as included in the 
larger commonwealth of the United States. There is here 
then a manifest obliteration of State lines, the more manifest 
because of the previous jealousy in maintaining such distinc- 
tion. It is represented thus as the action and ordinance of 
one people, speaking under the national name, and vesting its 
government with a national and supreme authority. To speak 
of State sovereignty as some thing in any way independent of 
the national authority and the supreme law ; and to speak of 
the States, as such, granting to the general government cer- 
tain limited powers, and reserving others to themselves, are 
alike absurd. The Constitution does, indeed, speak of certain 
** powers, not delegated by the Constitution to the United 
States, and reserved to the States”—but that authority which 
so speaks is the authority of the People. The delegated and 
reserved powers were not delegated and reserved by state ac- 
tion, but by popular action. The people were the ultimate 
resort of state authority, and they in their capacity of united 
sovereignty passed by the state organizations, and established 
a Constitution which should be a law over all, as well for the 
States as the citizens. Thenceforth, the relation of the States 
to the Union and the Constitution, though different in method 
of exercise, yet as to any right of opposition, of independent 
sovereignty, was as the relation of the various counties of New 
York to the Government and Constitution of that State. As 
well might one of these counties attempt to annul the action 
of the state legislature, to secede from under the state au- 
thority, or to claim special allegiance from its inhabitants, as 
for a state to set up similar claims in its relation to the na- 
tional government. The people have taken all this out of the 
hands of the States, and have established “a fundamental law 
for the whole country... . . . It is not different in kind, or 
greater or less in degree, in one place ‘than it is in another. 
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It is supreme every where. It is exclusive where there is no 
subordinate government, and it is inclusive where there is one.” 
{p. 72.) ‘So the people, having the sole and absolute right 
and power to prescribe the rule and govern the land, ‘ ordain 
and establish,’ enact and decree, and give authority and per- 
petuity to this fundamental and supreme law. When it is 
thus ‘ ordained,’ it has all the force and efficacy which such 
ultimate right and power can confer, without appeal or other 
resort. When it is ‘ established’ in the same manner it is 
as permanently fixed and settled as human power can make 
it. So the ‘Constitution of the United. Sates,’ with its 
avowed purposes and objects, is the ‘supreme law’ of the 
nation, adequately enjoined and “ ordained,” and permanently 
‘established’ by the ‘ people thereof. sto perpetua.” (p. 75. 
These principles illustrate the whole course of the discussion 
in the Manual of Judge Farrar. The ever-manifest purpose of 
those discussions is to show how the various articles, descrip- 
tions, limitations, directions, and grants of the Constitution, 
are intended to carry out these “‘ avowed purposes” which the 
Constitution was ordained to effect and to perpetuate. The 
exhibition of their fitness to that end; the refutation of theories 
antagonistic to this position, especially the handling of the 
famous States-rights theory drawn from the so-called (in 
that theory) ‘‘enumerated powers” granted in the 8th Sec- 
tion ; discussion of the slavery question, and the de- 
monstration of the doctrine that the “ sacred institution” 
never had a legal existence under the Constitution ; the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of necessary implied powers; and 
the analysis of the special powers of the government and the 
relations of the different departments, are alike apt, ingenious, 
and masterly. Further into the exhibition of these things the 
proper limits of this Article forbid us to enter. We can but 
feel that Judge Farrar has laid us under the burden of no 
small obligation by this work, and this we are persuaded will 
be the verdict of all who study the volume. Coming, indeed, 
before the public after the issue of the late war had decided 
the practicability of theories antagonistic to organic unity, 
and human freedom, and so perhaps in some minds superseded 
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in its value as a demonstration by the sterner logic of events, 
yet the student and patriot will readily appreciate its useful- 
ness as showing the spirit of the Constitution itself in perfect 
harmony with our efforts to maintain the national unity, and 
our enforced steps in the abolition of slavery. The nation, be- 
wildered by the innumerable sophistries of demagogues, blinded 
by considerations of policy and fear, and yet nerved by a 


“ Berserker rage” of patriotism, thrust out its strong arms, 


unconscious of their strength, groped its way along, and was 
led by the hand of the Great Ruler, not only ‘to the light and 
liberty, but to a result in perfect accord with the spirit and 
national institutions of the fathers. The events of the Rebel- 
lion furnish, as might be expected, many illustrations in the 
Manual—and it is a pleasing study to trace in these the marks 
of Constitutional authority and the development of the prin- 
ciple of nationality. The book argues for us on Constitutional 
premises, the same proposition which, also on those premises, 
was argued by Meade, and Grant, and Lincoln. It is an ar- 
gument and work worthy of its subject. ‘The author has not 
only conferred honor upon himself, but a gift of value to his 
countrymen, and has honored also the memory of those great 
men whose work the Constitution was. One can not rise from 
the perusal of the Manual without having a larger sense of the 
wisdom, the far-sighted sagacity, the breadth of philosophical 
power, the large-hearted earnestness, and the love of country, 
which animated the members of the Federal Convention. 


Arr IV.—THE PROBLEM OF HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. LAWRENCE, D.D., Marblehead, Mass. 

A PLAN implies a problem and a method of solution, His- 
tory is the unfoldment of a great world-plan, in which good 
and evil are the contesting forces. What is the drift of the 
providential course, and what is to be the issue of the conflict ? 
The true idea of History precludes stagnation, or mere circu- 
lar motion. There must be movement, rectilinear or spiral, 
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wisdom of the plan, can be discovered. Every true artisan 
works by means and a method, towards an end, which is his 
problem, the culmination of his plan. 

Atheism, as a theory of History, allows no problem, be- 
cause it allows no sovereign intelligence or designer. It ex- 
cludes beginning, and, by logical consistency, all intelligent 
object, progress, or end. Where there is no first cause there 
can be no final one, 

There was a plan, there was a problem, in Newton’s great 
work—The Principia—toward the solution of which every 
thought of the great thinker was a step in advance. M. 
Comte’s elaborate system of the Positive Philosophy contains 
a most distinct problem, and is a remarkable intellectual or- 
gcanism., Sut for this great world-movement, this elabora- 
tion of suns, and stars, and earths, and seas, the philosopher 
allows no object or motor-power. The stately heavens have 
no architect, the stable earth no builder, and M. Comte him- 
self, no Maker or sovereign Ruler. Man’s sole aim or end is 
sclence—a science, too, that can not tell him whence he came, 
what he is, or whither he is going; a science, according to 
which he starts from no where, goes in no direction, and stops 
no where. 

The formula for the problem which Pantheism proposes, 
is an eternal, circular movement of the impersonal One. All, 
into the individuated many, and back again into the All. 
Hegel states the starting point as unconscious spirit, im- 
mersed in uvfree nature. The object of time and history is 
the realization of the cosmological unity of the One and the 
many. This is the ‘essential destiny of reason,” the “ ulti- 
mate design” of the world. 

Some elements of the great problem are confusedly mixed 
up with these philosophic errors. Here is the divine, but it 
is clogged with gross, unfree nature, and hampered by an in- 
vincible necessity of development. Here is the presence of 
what is called good and evil, but the good is the conscious- 

Here, too, are elements of the problem—the church, the 
state, and the administration of justice. But some of these 
are misconceived, and some are misapplied. The ends of 

31 
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on toward some definite, intelligible end. The idea of Prob- 
lem in History involves what is called a final cause—an object 
in reference to which alone the direction of events, and the 
appearing and vanishing shadow. This is the Pantheistic 
problem—a circle from the abstract, unconscious Infinite 
through the concrete finite back to the Infinite, and endlessly 
repeated ;—a ceaseless flux from non-being to being and back, 
on the fundamental dogma that something and nothing are 
equal. 

The general method of Hegel in the management of this 
system, embraces some features of the Providential plan and 
some elements of its problem. Its comprehensiveness and 
its unity are admirably drawn. His analysis of the ages and 
the great epochs, of the general movements of the world, and 
of national characteristics, is more perfect than that of almost 
any other writer on the philosophy of history. 

But his central idea of God and the world as one substance, 
is fatal, as it always is, to any clear conception or correct 
rendering of history. The phenomena of Infinite free will are 


quite unmanageable upon this theory. The idea of Infinite 
and finite personality, of Creator and creature, of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, as essential distinctions, have no 


3) 


proper place in the system, and it allows no satisfactory start- 
ing point or object. 

Frederic von Schlegel, who has written learnedly on the 
philosophy of history, propounds, as its problem, a universal 
politico-ecclesiastical empire, under the Romish hierarchy. 
Taking the two ideas of the Church and the State, an organ- 
ism which should perfectly unite these in the administration 
of justice and religion, would be, in his view, the triumph of 
Providence, and is the aim and the end of the historic course. 
To this, he thinks, the revolving centuries for eighteen hun- 
dred years have been directly tending. Bossuet, the eloquent 
French divine, attempted the construction of universal his- 
tory on the same Romish and restricted theory. 
ness of an absolute self-contained existence, chemically evol- 
ved out of abstract, reasonless substance. The fall of man 
is a myth, and sin is a crude state of good, or a continually 
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Divine Providence in the world are far more comprehensive 
than any mere ecclesiasticism. And they are broader and 
deeper, and rise higher, than any terrestrial empire. 

How, then, can the real problem be ascertained ? What 
data can be taken as sufficient and safe ? 

The following, we think, will, at least, approximate the true 
answer : 

Ist. Let God be the ruling factor, with whom the historic 
course starts in a creative fiat—God, infinite in wisdom, power, 
justice and Jove, who is distinct from all, above, and yet in 
all. 

2d. Let man be the subordinate factor, a finite personality 
in the image of his Maker, upright originally, yet now lapsed, 
with a historic destiny for the race that is pre-intimated in 
its pure and elevated origin. 

3d. The reality of a powerfully adverse superhuman influ- 
ence, that has disturbed the normal relations of men to their 
Maker and to each other, and thus turned the course of the 
world, through the wastes of evil, to its ultimate end. 

4th. A positive recovering plan and power, of which the 
Seed of the woman is the great representative personage. 

With these agents and elements at work, we ask: What 
light the past and present cast on the future? what, for six 
or eight thousand years of man’s lifetime on earth, has been 
the general direction of events? To answer this, we have to 
question the facts, and to study the significance of the crea- 
tive and trial-periods. We have to analyze the movements 
and counter-movements, and to mark and compare the ad- 
vances and retardations in the providential course. 

A clew to this problem is found at the beginning, in the 
creation of man in the image of his Maker. This origin is 
the foregleam of his general destiny. His original sovereignty 
over nature, and his right and power of utilizing it in his 
commonest, as well as most elevated pursuits, are also a finger- 
point of Providence to the final problem. 

But when these primal relations were deranged, and when 
schisms came in between man and man, and between men and 
their Maker; when sensuality and cruelty, hatreds and murders, 
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took the place of harmony and love, how could this problem, 
thus pre-intimated, be reached, except by recuperation and 
remedy ? What is the meaning of this auspicious beginning, 
and this so speedy decadence ? Was the bright dawn a de- 
lusive promise ? Was the breach beyond the power and skill 
of the great and benevolent contriver to repair ? 

What mean those recovering forces, working slowly indeed, 
but surely, towards an ultimate and general good 2? What, 
but that, through the discipline of long, dark ages of ignorance 
and sin, Providence is turning the race back, more and more 


from the evil, and upward from the darkness, to longer ages 
) 


of light and love, under a higher Ruler than pope or human 


prince, ‘* whom all kingdoms and dominions shall serve’ 


79 
- 


. now, can this end be reached through the obstructions 


that lie in the way ? By the tolerance of evil, to make its 


intrinsic contrariety to good more evident and admonitory; by 
forbearance with error in its wasting hostility to truth, that 
truth in the end may be more deeply rooted in the life of hu- 
manity—these are elements in a governmental process which 
discover their full explanation only at its close. When the 
historic demonstration of the nature of evil is complete, then 
to rule both the good and the evil as means of the world’s ad- 
vancement, and more and more, at some period in the future, 
of its general recovery to peace and harmony, and love—this 
seems the drift of Providence, and the end towards which the 
world has been, and is, slowly though steadily moving. 

To bring good out of good, and thus increase it in quantity, 
is only the law that like produces like, as rood trees, sood 
fruit. ‘T'o bring good out of nothing 


g, is simply creative power 
and benevolence. But to make evil, contrary to its nature, 
turn to the account of good, so to treat the sin that has come 
into the world, by mingled law and gospel, justice and love, 
the natural and the supernatural, that the result shall be a 
greater sum-total of blessedness than if the evil had not been 
permitted—this will be a full vindication of the wisdom of 
Providence in permitting it—a Problem of history, honorable 
to God’s justice and love, and possible only to infinite admin- 
istrative skill. 
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{n this triumph of good which history is slowly realizing, 
the Seed of the woman is to bruise the serpent’s head. Yet 
the heel of the Victor has been sorely wounded. ° Sin makes 
sad havoc of human weal. But there is a limit to its wast- 
ings, and in the end, the restored will vastly outnumber the 
lost. 

“Tt is unjust,” said the Duke of Weimar to Bonaparte, of 


his war-policy, ‘‘and it can not last.” Injustice and wrong, 


however organic and chronic, are essentially weak against right, 


and in the end must fail. These have made war with the 
Lamb, but the Lamb shall overcome them. And the final 
victory will be complete, and the glory of infinite wisdom and 
justice most signally manifest. 

This is an end worthy of the sovereign Arbiter of History. 
It is a result answerable in sublimity to the high moral nature 
of man. The legitimate interpretation of the facts and ruling 
factors of history can vive nothing short of this result—a 
struggle of the true with the good, and a final and lasting 
victory, 

“ For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day will win 

Phases ol this Problem have appeared in various philosophic 
systems and treatises. Zoroaster symbolized the opposing 
forces of good and evil, by the conflicts of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man. ‘‘Ormuzd, born of the purest light, and Ahryman, the 
offspring of darkness, fight against each other. gut a pre- 
destinated time will come when Ahriman, after having filled 
the earth with famine and pestilence, shall thereby be entirely 
destroyed and extirpated. Then shall the earth be smooth 
and level ; all men shall be happy, speak but one language, 
and be united in the same mode of life and the same political 
condition. They will need no more nourishment, and cast 
no more shadows.” ‘‘ Then there will be no night, no cold 
or hot wind, no corruption, no fear of death, no evil caused 
by Dews” (evil spirits), “and then the fiend, the ambitious 
prince, shall exalt him no more.” 

Jouffroy state the object of history—in the only legitimate 
acceptation of the word-—to be, ‘ the developeme nt of hu- 
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man intelligence.” According to Hegel, the great problem 
is freedom, or the ‘‘ extrication of spirit from nature.” M. 
Comte sums it all up in natural science. But neither of 
these comprises the main object of history. Each is subor- 
dinate to something grander and more vital in the human 


commonwealth, viz.: the principal of truth, peace and love. 


Schlegel approximates the just view. ‘‘ When, in an in- 
dividual,” he says, ‘‘ a clear, comprehensive, penetrative un- 
derstanding, that has mastered all sound science, is combined 
with a will, not only firm, but pure and upright, such an in- 
dividual has attained the great object of his existence ; and 
when a whole generation, or mankind in general, present this 
harmonious concord between science on the one hand, and 
moral conduct, and eternal life, or, to characterize them by one 
word, the general will on the other, which is often in utter 
hostility with science—we may then truly say that humanity 
has attained its destiny.” 

The great question is not, whence came man, but, where- 
fore is he here ? and whither is he going ? This, to beings 
whose destiny is involved in the problem, is of chief account. 
And it is the mingling of evil with the good that both per- 
plexes the question, and, more than anything else, stimu- 
lates to seek its solution. This enigmatical disharmony 
which puzzles the thinking mind ; this stupendous contra- 
diction of right and wrong, of principle and passion, that 
sometimes appals, yet provokes to inquiry—why is it ? what 
is the meaning of this unsatisfied lenging ? of this rotting 
of reason in the sloughs of sensualism ? this gloating of 
hate ? this rioting of revenge ? this proud tramp of injus- 
tice ? this waste of soul, of society and humanity in vice and 
crime ? Whence comes all this ? 

History answers: It is the imbittering of the forbidden 
fruit ; the transgression of law. What is to be the issue ? 

This is the grand wuy of history. 

It is not strange that mere reason gropes here in the dark; 
that self-conceit stumbles over its own shadow ; that passion 
and appetite cry, ~ No God! No Providence! and no ac- 
countability for man!” While, to reason enlightened by 
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science, purified by faith, and warmed by love, the past and 
the present clearly portend a coming Victor. When thé second 
and third woes are past, and the seventh angel sounds, then 
it will be proclaimed by the great voices in heaven, “ The 


kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 

If this be a just view, we have the advantage of an impor- 
tant and most practical principle ; viz.: that the historic 
course, almost from the very beginning, is essentially Chris- 
tian. The great recuperative principles which are to prevail 
in the future, were operative in the first family of the race, 
and connect the Man of Galilee, historically and ethically, 
with the beginning and the end of the Providential plan. 

But how can we test the correctness of this view? We 
answer by tracing the general course of Providence in History, 
according to the inductive law. 

In the creative period, every fiat and fact, from the first to 
the last, looked forward to the introduction of man. And it 
was fitly closed and crowned by the appearance of God’s 
image in Him who was to be the object of Providence in 
human history. He began that history in the freshness of 
mental vigor and of pure, untempted loyalty. This was the 
golden age of which the mythologies are so full. 

The trial-period turned the race from a normal advance by 
educational processes, to degeneracy and the experience of evil. 
But immediately the evil meets with impeding penalty. The 
man is to eat bread in the sweat of his brow, an infliction 
that runs through all history, and by a physical depleting 
discipline, places labor as a bar to crime, and a kind of step- 
ping stone to worship. The woman brings forth children in 
a chastening sorrow. Her husband has ruled over her, and 
in most lands still rules over her, with a rod of iron. But 
there is a pure and elevated joy in this sorrow, of which every 
true mother is conscious when she is made a link in the great 
chain of human being; a chain by which woman, who, in 
yielding to the tempter, became the first human offender, by 
Divine Providence was made also the mother of the great 
Deliverer. 
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Thus, at the outset, evil is seen to be hampered by penal 
good, It is placed under providential checks, and stands con- 
nected with disciplinary griefs or repellent grossness. 

The race, by transgression of law, is now turned away from 
the tree of life, the sacramental sign of its first loyalty, and 
out of the enclosures of its primeval felicity. The good which 
it needed, after sin entered lay no longer in that direction. 
The life of obedience, the bloom of their pristine purity, had 
with it, their right to eat of that which had 
been its symbol. But, in the dim vista of the future, and by 


passed away, and, 
another sacrament, on the banks of the river of life, appears 
the same tree, of the fruit of which the faithful and the good 
have ever since been plucking and eating. 

Life, ethical life, is the dominant idea and aim of history 
And loyalty to truth and God is life. Disloyalty is its for- 
feiture, the mother of death. The elements of physical and 
mental disorder came into the world as the consequence of 
moral disorder. Griping pain aud grim death have always 
followed close on the heels of sin, and they pass upon all men, 
for all have sinned. 

Just here Providence introduces the great antidotal scheme. 
Among the worshippers and workers of the first family, one 
brought as an offering the fruit of the ground he was tilling, 
and another the firstlings of the flock he was keeping. Here 


opens on the historic page the first acts of worship by sacri- 


fice. For four thousand years, at least, this sacrifice con- 
tinues the central point of all true religion, and in some form 
of all the false religions. 

What is its significance, and what its bearing on the Pro- 
blem of History ? Why was it so early introduced ? and 
why so often specifically required ? Why, in the Hebrew 
commonwealth, was it authorized as an institute of both reli- 
gion and government ? The extravagance of animal sacrifices 
in the corrupted modes of worship, and the gross brutality of 
offering human victims, as among the Canaanites, and even 
the more cultivated Romans, are the sensualized, perverted 
forms of a divine provision for man in his guilt, as Polytheism 


and the worship of idols are of simple Theism. 
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Jesus, as the Lamb of God. explains the sacrifice, as the 
sin which he came to take away does its perversion. The 
first victim laid on the altar just outside the garden of Eden, 
looked to the cross of which it was typical, and the Cross 
solves the great Problem of History—the triumph of truth 
over error, of good over evil. 


ArT. V.—THE MATHER PAPERS.* 
By Rev. E. H. Giuuert, D.D., New York. 


Tue Massacuuserts Hisroricat Society has published 
ina large Octavo of over 700 pages, the ‘‘ Mather Papers,” 


a selection from seven manuscript volumes of the New Eng- 
land Library, collected by Rev. Thomas Prince, more than a 
century ago. Nearly all the legible portion of the corres- 
pondence is contained in this volume of selections, which now 
appears under the auspices of the Mass. Historical Society. 
It contains but a small number of the letters of Increase or 
Cotton Mather, but is composed mainly of letters addressed 
to them. The writers number nearly one hundred, and were, 
for the most part, persons of character and standing, in Eng- 
land or this country. The topics discussed are quite various, 
although mainly bearing upon questions of the day in church 
and state. Much light is thrown upon the condition of the 
Dissenting interest in England during the last half of the 
seventeenth century, while the theological questions and con- 
troversies, as well as the general condition of the churches 
of New England during the same period, are frequently 
touched upon, though with great brevity. The correspon- 
dence of the Regicides and their friends, some of it in cypher, 
occupies more than 100 pages. 

Among the various passages of historical or general interest, 
we make a few extracts which will doubtless be especially ac- 
ceptable to those who are familiar with the important position 


* Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Soci« ty. Vol. VIIL. Fourt! 
Series. Boston: Published for the Society. 
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occupied by the Mathers in the history of New England. One 
of Increase Mather’s correspondents was his brother Nathaniel, 
who returned to England in 1647, and was subsequently set- 
tled at Dublin, and in London. The following extracts from 
letters to John Rogers, subsequently President of Harvard 
College, are significant as showing the esteem in which New 
England Congregationalists were held during the period of In- 
dependent ascendency in England. We are not surprised that 
during this period the tide of emigration to this country was 
arrested. The spiritual privileges of New England were off- 
set by the attractions of another kind, to which even ministers 
were not insensible. N. Mather writes to Rogers, March 23, 
1651: 

‘Aad the naked truth is, here is great encouragem! for any to come over, 
especially such as designe themselves for the ministry, or whatsoever else 
they bee. I think they need not much to question living here, for it is with 


the honestest on both sides a matter of high account to have been a New- 
English man.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated London, Dec. 23. 1651, he 
Says : 

“Tis a nocon of mighty great and high respect to have been a New-English 
man, tis enough to gayne a man very much respect, yea almost any pre- 
fermt. Our Glover is like, yea more than like, sure I think, of a fellowship 
in Oxford with £60 per annum. Sam. Malbone is goeing I think this day 
to Oxford also, not without good hopes of a living hips Se keep to 
yourselfe I pray you, or at least that you had it from mee. Myselfe within 
less [than t]hree houres of my comming to the city had two ol[fers], one of 
preaching toa . . . worth 8s for every day, which is abo[ve] 140£ per 
annum, anotherofa . . lior moreprannum. Iffyo]u mind any thing 
worth minding make all cunv[enient s|peed over.” —p. 4. 

Nathaniel Mather, in his letters to Increase, repeatedly ex- 
presses his conviction of New-England degeneracy, and he 
does not fail to criticise somewhat sharply his brother’s views. 
He writes, Dublin, Feb. 26, 1676: 

‘‘ What departure there hath been of late in congregationall men from old 
principles and practises, I shall not say, but this | may say, that to my 
knowledg Mr. Nye not long before his death saw and much layd to heart 
what he saw of that kind.”—p. 8. 

Referring to his brother’s Millenarian speculations, he says, 
Feb. 10, 1683 : 

* [perceive you much follow Mr. Mede, and in sundry things without suf- 
ficient ground, as far as I see.”—p. 43. 

And, still, again in reproofof what he must have considered 
his brother’s superstitious tendencies, so strikingly illustrated 
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not only in his * Discourse concerning Comets,” 1683, but in 
his “‘ Remarkable Providences,” he writes, Aug. 13, 1683: 
““N. MATHEK TO J. MATHER, AUG. 13, 1683. 

‘For I am perswaded Comets doe no more portend than Eclipses, and 
Eclipses no more than the conjunctions of the sun and moon, that is, just 
nothing at all, save onely as they may bee nil! causes of alteracon of ayr or 
wether. And I doubt not but what is in your book and sermons to th's 
purpose may easily bee answered.—p. 49. 

‘* And the same I think of other phenomenas in the ayr, as also of Earth- 
quakes, Nevertheless 1 am far from the profanenes of some, to jest and 
mock at them. I think God should be feared before in them, as hee also 
ought in all his works of wonder, & unusual! impestions of his power in the 
frame of nature, such as Whirlwinds, hurrecanes, lightning, thunder, etc. 
But to make any of these things teachers from God to ourselves, of what is 
in God’s purpose to doe in the world is not, 1 think, a sanctifying of him in 
those works of his, but rather an abusing and perverting them, & so a taking 
of his name (which is upon them) in vayn, and alsoa sin against the second 
commandnrent, in devising to ourselves a means of knowledge, and touching 
which God never ordeyned to that end.”—p. 50. 

Nathaniel Mather was himself a strict, if not a rigid, Con- 
gregationalist, and watched with jealousy any tendency toward 
Presbyterianism. To Increase he writes, March 26, 1684: 

“Tt is here said, tho I know not what grounds there are for it, nor whence 
it comes, that you in New England, & yourself in particular are turned 
Presbyterian. I pray if it be so let mee know, & the reasons of it, for as yet 
I cannot believe it, tho your notion of Eulesia visibilis catholica integralis, your 
enlarging the subject of baptism, your essays about combinacons of churches, 
& some other things seem to mee to look too much that way. I pray send 
mee whatever is printed in N. England lately; & if you could procure for 
mee all the Catechisms of New England divines, I should account it a great 
treasure. I have none but Mr. Norton’s & Mr. Fisk’s, that you sent mee, 
not so much as my father's, save that | borrowed one of his. But there was 
me of Mr. Cotton's, one of Mr. Noise’s, one of Mr. Davenport’s. all which, 


Aas 


as | rember, I have seen, & I think there are sundry others.”—p. 55. 

At a little later date he remarks, ‘* But I perceive the Car- 
tesian Philosophy begins to obteyn in New England, and if I 
One would 
imagine by this that he was despairing of his brother’s stead- 
fastness, or his sufficiency to stem the tide of innovation. 
Other grounds of dissatisfaction are thus stated, March 2, 
1680 : 


, 


conjecture aright, the Copernican System, too.’ 


‘Some additions that you have made to the Savoy-Confession I am less 
satisfied withall. That in chap. 24s. 3, taken from the Assemblye’s, had 
need be warily interpreted or it will reach to the arriving the Civil Magt. 
against Presbyterians, Congregaconalists and Anti-paedobaptists, where 
the Magt. is of a different persuasion; and on that account I suppose it 
was left out by the Parlt. t{ho] agreed to by the Assembly. Your making 
children members of the Catholik visible Church, Chapter 26 s. 2, and your 
omission in that same paragraph of what was in the Savoy Confession, I 
confess L doe much wonder at. But I see Congregaconal principles are 
lost in New Englan1, and all to open a dore for a larger administracon of 
Baptisme.”—p. 31. 
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Nathaniel Mather was not alone in his apprehensions of 
New England degeneracy. The veteran pastor of Hadley 
was grieved by the conclusions of the Synod of 1662, favoring 
the Half Way Covenant. It is thus that he unbosoms himself 
to Increase Mather, Hadley, March 8, 1681 : 

“T do every day sorrowfully increase in satisfaction, that the doctrine of 
those propositions in the Synod 62 doth tend in the end of the worke, (how 
good soever the end of the workers was) to shake and undermine the fund 
amental doctrine and practice of the Congregationall way, viz.: that visible 
saints are only matter of a ch: of Cht; which if it prove not to us (except 
some thorow means of healing be applied) ‘mmedicabele vulveus, 1 am utterly 
mistaken.”—p. 84. 


But the Mathers, exercising a large supervision of the 
churches, have left in the letters these record of their fidelity. 
To an unknown correspondent Increase Mather writes, Nov. 
3, 1675-6. 

“As for your errors respecting discipline, sacrts, the yr Covt., &c., I can 
bear with them, yea and those Arminian Heterodoxia respecting Christ's 
dying for these Repbates doth not so much trouble me. But your denying 
the meritorious obedience of Christ is such desperate heresy as no man 
that liveth with Jesus Christ or the Christian Religion in sincerity, can 
Without some sense of zeal for Ct. and his holy truth bear with. Never- 
theless I desire still to respect you and earn stly to beseech Christ to let 
you see your error.” —p v0 

At that critical period when the more liberal elements of 
the Boston churches were fermenting, and preparing to 
establish the Brattle Street Church with less than usually 
strict terms of admission, Increase Mather was joined by his 
son Cotton, in a letter to the church in Charlestown, July 2, 
1698 : 


‘ Wee are afraid that if a person be ordained your pastor who asserts 
your church covenant to be but an humane invention, the effect of it will 
be much seen, from which we ought to keep ourselves pure; nor can wee 
behold the holy truth and wais of the Lord Jesus Christ formerly owned i! 
these churches now struck at and trampled under foot, and treated wit! 
manyfold contempt, and not looke on ourselves concerned. If the contempt 
of a church covenant most prevaile, it is easy to forsee what will become o 
our churches, which we would not have to be while we are alive to dos 
what wee may to prevent it.”—p. 120. 


John Cotton, the son of the more noted Boston pastor ol 
that name, and who was said to leave his church at Plymouth 
to become the first pastor of the Independent Chorch at 
Charleston, 8S. C., writes to Increase Mather for solution 
of his doubts, June 19, 1677 


‘* About the ques.: propounded, some things oecurre, which I desire you! 
Judgment about; viz.: whether a publick confession might not be agreed 
upon and subscribed unto, & none to be tolerated for publick worship 
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but such as consent therein? Whether they can be tolerated that in their 
publick dispensations declare it to be a sin or anti-christian for any of 
their members to hold communion with any churches that are not of their 
perswasion ? and whether such are to be tolerated who revile and reproach 
the civill government, the churches or ordinances of Xt? other things are 
in my minde, I shall be glad to have your Judgment of these or any other 
thing, relating to this matter.”—p. 236. 


We may see that the subject, at a later date, had occupied 
the attention of Cotton Mather, whose letter to John 
tichards, Dec. 14, 1692, indicate sentiments which some of 
his controversial opponents a few years later would doubtless 
have been ready to endorse. He is speaking of a class to whom 
the principles of the Half Way Covenant afforded relief. 
With reference to them he remarks : 


“If it be said, Why then don’t they come to the Table of the Lord? I 
answer, First, Because they are themselves under Doubts and Fears which 
discourage them ; and for us to punish those Doubts and Fears in them, 
with declaring them to bee Infidels, or to have no other’ consideration ia 
the Kingdome of Gud, than the Infidels have, is, in my poor opinion, very 
unreasonable. Secondly, Because the Supper of the Lord, requiring not 
only Grace, but some growth in Grace, and being a Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, for those whu have heretofore in Baptism had their Initiation, 
wee may justly expect more positive Attainments, for the one, than for the 
other ; and so the primitive churches practised.”—p. 399. 


Again he says : 


“Tam even now and then visited by well-disposed people, who, I believe, 
have the fear of God in them; and these tell mee: Sir, Your Ministry has 
broke our hearts for us; we would willingly become the professed servants 
of Jesus Christ ; it isa trouble to us that wee, or ours, are not by Baptisme 
Delicated unto Him. Will you Baptise us? Sir, if you can’t, wee must 
be forced to seek that blessing elsewhere, and so leave your Ministry, which 
we would not leave at any other terms whatever. It is true, wee should come 
to the Lord’s Table; but such is our weakness, wee dare not; pray don't 
punish us for that weakness; and when wee are a little better confirmed 
in Christianity wee shall come.”—p. 400. 


The curious tastes of the Mathers are repeatedly brought 
out in a striking manner in this correspondence. The letters 


to Increase, in response to his asking for ‘‘ Remarkable Prov- 
idences,” are some of them wonderful enough, and rich in 
strange and extravagant incidents. Cotton Mather closes 
one of his letters to John Winthrop of Connecticut thus, 
Jan. 12, 1722: 

‘‘T have this request also to add: That whereas I hear there is lately 
discovered a New Snake, who commands and governs the Rattle Snakes, 
and upon their not observing order strikes them dead, with a Bone, which 
he has instead of a Rattle, you would please. when your health allows, to 
obtain and remit a very particular account of this animal.”—p. 454, 


In a letter from James Fitch of Norwich, we have some 
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light therein on the career of the notorious John Rogers, 
founder of the sect of the Rogerians, a sort of Seventh Day 
Baptists, Norwich, July 1, 1684: 

‘“*As concerning John Rogers, his madness is manifest now to all. He 
is fallen to Quakerisme, and ioined with Buni.s, and hath prevailed with 
his aged Parents to dance among the Singing Quakers. But my son will 
informe you more than is needfull for me at this time to write p. 476. 

In confutation of Rogers, Fitch wrote a treatise which he 
submitted to Mather to know whether he had better yle ld to 
the unjust requests for its publication. As it afterwards ap- 
peared, if we mistake not, with a preface and recommendation 
by Mather, we infer that his favorable judgment led to its 
issue. 

On the subject of intolerance in New England, and the pre- 
valent system to which the colonsits adhered up to the time 
of the revolution of 1688, the following extracts will cast some 
ight. John Westgate from England writes to Increase Ma- 
light. John Westg g 
ther, July 15, 1677. Speaking of the Quakers, he says : 

“‘T look upon their religion here with us to be no religion at all, but a heape 
of confusion : yet let me tell you, N. E. suffers much in this country for im- 
prisoning many of them, and feeding them with bread and water, & not suf- 
fering their relations to minister to them, and putting others of them to 
death. But least you may think I say too much about this sort of people, 
I shall leave them, and desire to speak a few words about, or in behalf of, 
the Baptists (commonly called anabaptists) who have formerly suffered im- 
prisoument in your town, & if I be not misinformed, banishment from 


amongst you also; now why you should be so offended with these people, if 
it be merely for their difference from you in judgment and practice, I cannot 
yet understand.”’—p., 579. 

Simon Bradstreet, son of the governer of that name, and 
now Pastor at New London, writes to Increase Mather, April 
20, 1681: 

“T would fain know how that cursed Bratt Toleration is favoured by your 
new Justices, & whether the old stand firm, &c. I have made much inquiry 
but have no satisfactory answer.”’—p. 477. 

Thomas Cobbett of Lynn, and afterwards of Ipswich, now 
a patriarch of the churches, writes to Increase Mather, Ipswich, 
Dec. 13, 1681, indicating the logical results of the concessions 

; ? f=) 5 
demanded by the complaining party in church and state : 


“ And as you will say concerning toleration of Antipedobaptists in the 
genrall, here in New England. as they are in Old, they might soone flock 
over hither there upon so many as would sinke our small vessel ; whereas in 
that greater ship of England, there is no such danger of those multitudes 
to founder the same. And | add, what 1 some times publiquely spake in 
the middle church of Boston; that theyr very principle of makeing infant 
Baptisme a nullity, it doth make at once, all our churches, & our religions, 
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Civill state & polity, & all the officers & members thereof to be unbaptized, 
& to be no Christians, & so, our churches to be no churches ; & so we have 
no regular freemen, which by our laws are to be members of churches ; and 
so we have po regular power to choose deputies for any General Courts, nor 
to chuse any Magistrates ; but all beeing, according to that pernicious 
doctrine, non members of any true church, and all our holsom laws & orders 
made a nullity; & that hedge is pulled downe, & all left open to state des- 
troyers ; & the other hedge of church government is as well broken, brokeu 
downe thereby, for we have no regular officers & church rulers, nor any true 
church brethren, in their fraternall way to consent unto and ratify the same ; 
so that our very fundaments of civil & sacred order, here in New England, 
are at once thereby undermined, and overturned, & what orthodoxy & godly 
wise person, When he considers the case as itis with us, will say, that such 
principls, so circumstanced, beeing openly vented, & obstinately persisted 
in, against all admonitions and means used of convection, should be toller 
ated here ?”—p. 291, 


Here is a mild reproof in a letter from 


9 


“ SAMUEL BAKER TO I. MATHER, W(ATESFIELD), JAN. 30, 1682-3. 

“ Another I received in answer to the Anabaptists, in vindication of pro- 
ceedings against them. I desired Mr, Petts to peruse it through, & give 
you his sence, but trom my cursory view when | thought on that scripture. 
The servant of the Lord must be meek and gentle with them who oppose, 
&c. ; however the things may be justifiable, | thought the managemt more 
likely of success, had it more footsteps of that spirit.”—p. 509-10. 

The toleration favored by James II, was regarded with sus- 
picion in this country as well as England. The following 
from Thomas Danforth to Increase Mather, Cambridge 8. 9. 
87., refers to it: 

“THOMAS DANFORTH TO I. MATHER, CAMBRIDGE, 8. 9. 87. 

*« Rd Sr,— Referring to an address to his Matie, I do humbly propound 
and desire that no mention be made of the proclamation for a gen®'! tollera- 
tion, there will be no need_of touching upon it in the least, & I am assured 
many dangerous rocks will be shunned thereby. For my own part I do 
more dread the consequences thereof, than the execution of those ,paenall 
lawes ; (the only wall against Popery) that are now designed to be cashired, 
wee may without breach of charity conciude that the Popish Councells are 
laid deep ; time will show more, God Almighty bring them tonought. Our 
pastor in his proposal to our church, naming the Proclamation, I told him 
I did highly distinguish between being thankful for our libertyes & for the 
Proclamation. If wee had never heard thereof, yet we owe thanks both to 
God and man, were it but for the liberty of our sabbath,”—p. 507, 508. 


at 


The following criticism on Cotton Mather’s poetry and 
almanac, is contained in a letter from Simon Bradstreet to 
Increase Mather. Under date of April 2, 1683, he writes : 


‘*T received the verses and Almanacks you sent, and thank yourself and 
my cosen, your sonne. I think his verses were in time and tune, and his 
Almanack too, only I must confesse I see ( tho’ I well know what is said 
by some) no religion in Hebrew motts., nor irreligion in calling a vessel 
Castor & Pollux &c.”—p. 479. 


Samuel Sewall did not altogether agree with Increase 
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Mather in his speculations on Prophecy, but he writes as 
follows to his son, Cotton: 

“ Please also, instead of some recreation, when you can spare the time, 
to give me your reasons why the Heart of America may not be the seat of the 
New Jerusalem. The worthy Pastor of Newburgh, in his fourth letter to 
Mr. Meade, (which I thank you for directing me to), warrants me in such 
an inquiry. p. 517. 

mn . . . ‘ . *,e ‘ ‘ 

lhe following is from an English critic, Samuel Crodock, 


and is addressed, March 21, 1688—9, to Increase Mather: 


‘ But, Sir, as to your conjecture that Britain is that street, and that thos 
who suffered in 83 about the Presbyterian plot (as they called it) were the 
witnesses characterized in the 1l of the Revelation, | cannot so fu y agree, 
For those witnesses were slain with a witness, and are nevel ike to ris 
azain till the resurrection . Sir, 1 am fully of your minde that 
Mr. Durien in his Interpretation of the Vials is greatly mistaken. But 
I hear of a book, newly printed, upon the Revelation, written by a 


learned man, that lives not far from hence, viz.: Dr. Christner, which I 
I} 


long to see 


iear also that the Bishop of Ascept hath some elucbrations 


upon that book, which he intended to publish, but whether he hath done 


or no | cannot tell,”—p. 644. 

The multiplicity of Cotton Mather’s publications is natu- 
rally a subject of surprise. It seems quite probable that but 
a small portion of them could have paid the expense of print- 
ing. The following extracts from Cotton Mather’s letters to 
his Connecticut friend, John Winthrop, may help to clear up 
the mystery. Take the following broad hint for example. 
March 18, 1719: 

‘*] would with all my heart, give the public as learned a dissertation 


as Lcan of the Mdlentum,; only the expense of such things makes them 
not easy to be accomplished.” —p. 454. , 


That such hints did not remain without effect is quite 
evident. Under date of June 29, 1720, Mather writes to 
Winthrop : 


“ Our Patriarch the last week readi it. It gratified him! It ravished 


him! He expressed his desires to have it published. And his venerab 

' 
Hand will write a preface to it. Sut he asked me how | could gett thro 
the changes of the impression, I replied, ‘° That 1 had at New London, a 


Friend, who is better to me than a brother; A Friend who had severa 
times helped me through my designs to serve the kingdome of God and th 
cause of prety. He does for me as the brave Amrose (a person of quality 
thereby made famous) did for his Origen. And his goodness on such occa 
sions is inexhaustibie.”—p. 443. 


We have given a few of the more noticeable passages in this 
correspondence. The volume does not exhaust the episto- 
lary remains of the Mathers, but it adds largely to what we 
possessed before. We have not observed in this volume any 
reference to the Wodrow correspondence which contains quite 
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exist for a biographical sketch of one or both of these men, 
which would form an exceedingly valuable contribution to New 
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The materials 


Their fame increases rather than diminishes 
Mr. Upham’s recent reply to the North American 
Review in defense of his history of the witchcraft delusion has 
Of few men 
have the good and evil been so carefully and perseveringly 
In this volume the reader will find both lights 
and shades, but he will see at a glance that to the last the 
Mathers commanded the respect and confidence of their cor- 
The seventy years covered by their united 
public career are among the most important in the history of 
New England, and of that history they were themselves 


This volume does not contain by any means all the extant 


Much, for 


inces- 


sant activity by pen, as well as personal influence, is unpre- 
cedented if not unparalleled in New England history. Increase 
Mather was a divine, a statesman in a theocracy, the president 
of a college, and a voluminous author. He took part in numer- 


that the ecclesiastical order and 


orthodoxy of the churches, the provision of a Godly ministry, 
and the interests of the State, were upon his shoulders. His 


long public career, extending over more than half a century, 
kept him ever in some conspicuous station before the eyes of 


the community, and if he sometimes misjudged, and some- 


time misinterpreted as divine intimations his singular im- 


pressions, or sometimes allowed his Christian principles to be 


tinctured with human sympathies and passions, or personal 


interests, he commanded 


to the last, as he commands still, 


the respect of impartial minds for his ability and his devotion 
to what he regarded as the vital interests of Church and 


State. 


In his son, Cotton Mather, we discern, if not brighter 


lights, at least deeper shadows. 





32 


He was as omnivorous in his 
reading as Baxter, as fond of speaking on every opportune 
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occasion, almost as fertile in authorship, and quite as fully 
disposed to mix himself up with all the events of his time. 
He was familiar with books, but little read in human nature. 
He was sincerely pious, but his piety was often tinged with 
superstitious fancies. He was earnest in his “‘ Essays to do 
good,” and Franklin’s confession of his own indebtedness to 
his book is probably but a single item out of many that must 
be carried to the credit of his useful designs. Yet his 
methods were not always wise, and he gave too frequent occa- 
sion to have his good evil-spoken of. He explored the world 
through the telescope of books, and judged its varying phases 
by the standard of his own theories. His personal antago- 
nists stood the rare chance of being accounted—as doubtless 
they sometimes were—the allies of Satan. The shadow of 
some infernal presence, some diabolical agency, often dark- 
ened to gloom the brightness of that spiritual realm in which 
his own spirit loved to linger. Strange elements of vigor 
and weakness were conjoined in him. He soars at times to 
eloquent as well as earnest utterances, and yet in the midst of 
some glowing period he runs riot in puns, or studied quaint- 
nessess that provoke a smile, edged possibly with a feeling bor- 
dering on contempt. There are passages in his writings to 
which we extend unqualified approval or commendation ; 
there are others less known, that tend to excite at once pity 
and surprise, or possibly disgust. During the witchcraft de- 
lusion he manifested a morbid curiosity to pry into the mys- 
teries of the infernal realm—as real to him as the streets of 
3oston, or the forms that from Sabbath to Sabbath met his 
eye from the pulpit ; and when a contemporary, not in sym- 
pathy with either of the Mathers, cites the fatherly name as 
opposed to the prevailing furor of sentiment that demanded 
the execution of the witches, passing over the son’s name in 
silence, it is evident that the favorable judgment of the one 
was meant to tell to the prejudice of the other. 

The writings of Cotton Mather on a great variety of sub- 
jects and occasions are too numerous to allow of specific men- 
tion or particular criticism. Anything out of the beaten 
track was noted, in his memory at least, if not in his diary, 
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and became the occasion, perhaps, for a sermon or a pam- 
phlet. The death of one of the Winthrops—a family to 
which he was vastly indebted, especially for means to meet 
the expense of his publications, plunged him into a learned 
dissertation upon Hades and the mysteries of the interme- 
diate state. The development of Episcopalian sympathies 
as far off as Yale College, in another colony, startling him as 
Oxford Puseyism did the generation now past, was the signal 
for his interposition, and he was, possibly, the first pam- 
phleteer in the field. The advent of George Keith, the 
quondam Quaker, now an Episcopalian, though disturbing 
the order and orthodoxy of the churches, was not to him 
the ill wind that blows no one any good, since it summoned 
him into the lists with one almost.as busy and restless as him- 
self. The decease of an Indian Missionary led him to pen a 
chapter on Indian Missions that fills a gap in our know- 
ledge, otherwise impossible perhaps to be supplied. Before 
his own decease, a mere list of his publications would have 
been a provocative reminiscence of the text which speaks of 
the world as unable to contain the things that should be 
written. 

Yet to his own conscience—as that conscience was consti- 
tuted, developed and instructed—Cotton Mather undoubtedly 
sought to be faithful. He stood on what he conceived to be 
a watchtower, from which he could look forth afar and observe 
the varying aspects of that great conflict, in which he could 
not but consider himself a foremost champion. New England 
was the portion of the vineyard which seemed to him specially 
confided to his charge. Yet he did not limit his views or 
sympathies to New England. In the Jerseys even, and prob- 
ably in Delaware, there were men to be met with who were 
branded in the early part of the last century, with the epithet of 
‘‘ Cotton Mather’s emissaries.” Some of these, indeed, turned 
out unfortunately for his plans, if the Episcopalian Vesey, of 
New York, was one of them. But it is a comparatively 
venial fault that he did not always wisely select his instru- 
ments. He was lacking in discernment and tact. Yet he 
gave a ready ear to appeals of charity andsympathy. Francis 
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Makemie, the founder of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country, journeyed—most eventfully for himself: 
to converse and consult with the man whom he was led to re- 
gard as the foremost clergyman of New England. In Cotton 
Mather he found at least a friend and helper. His sympathies 
were truly Christian. They extended across the ocean. They 
overswept colonial times. They took in Christians of various 
names. 

Cotton Mather has stood in the forefront of that class of 
men who have been regarded as representative of New Eng- 
land character. Yet he has individual peculiarities that con- 
stitute him a class by himself. Judged by certain standards 
many of his notions will be accounted baneful, antiquated or 





to Boston, 


superstitious, and yet in others, he was really in advance of 
his age. He had undoubtedly a sincere desire to be useful, 
and it is almost equally obvious that he wanted the credit of 
it. He wished to diffuse abroad the knowledge of sound and 
saving truth, but he probably preferred that his own publica- 
tions should be a prominent channel for such diffusion. He 
sought the prosperity of the churches, but he undoubtedly de- 
sired that they might prosper by such methods as accorded 
best with his own peculiar theories. He would have exulted 
in the success of the college in sending out able and faithful 
ministers of the Gospel, but the exultation would have been 
more richly flavored if his father or himself had been placed 
at the head of the institution. The study of his life and cha- 
racter introduces us to a peculiar phase of humanity, but in 
his correspondence and relations we are enabled to obtain a 
vivid and instructive picture of his age. 


Art. VI.—PROTOPLASM*. 
By Rev. Isaac Ritey, New York. 
PROTOPLASM is the scientific name of asubstance which Mr. 
Huxley says is ‘common to all living beings.” 
The word is compounded of protos, first, plasma, something 


*Protoplasm. A Lecture on the Physical Basis of Life. By T. H 
Huxley. Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1869. 
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moulded, and is defined in Worcester: ‘‘(Bot.) The soft ni- 
trogenous lining or contents of cells.” 

The shape of the word gives the idea that this is the form or 
kind of matter which is the original or basis of which all other 
kinds of matter are made. In order to make the scientific 
word intelligible Mr. Huxley translates it by the words “‘ the 
physical basis of life.” But the most serviceable definition 
or approach to a definition is in the description of this sub- 
stance which he gives. For example (p. 131), “ You are 
doubtless aware that the common nettle owes its stinging 
property to the innumerable stiff and needle-like though ex- 
quisitely delicate hairs which cover its surface. Each sting- 
ing needle tapers from a broad base to a slender summit, 
which, though rounded at the end, is of such microscopic fine- 
ness that it readily penetrates, and breaks off in the skin. 
The whole case consists of a very delicate outer case of wood, 
closely applied to the inner surface of which is a layer of semi- 
fluid matter, full of innumerable granules of extreme minute- 
ness. This semi-fluid lining is Protoplasm, which thus 
constitutes a kind of bag, full of a limpid liquid, and roughly 
corresponding in form with the interior of the hair which it 
fills. When viewed with a sufficiently high magnifying power, 
the protoplasmic layer of the nettle hair is seen to be ina 
condition of unceasing activity. Local contractions of the 
whole thickness of its substance pass slowly and gradually 
from point to point, and give rise to the appearance of pro- 
gressive waves just as the bending of successive stalks of corn 
by a breeze produces the apparent. billows of a corn-field. 
sut in addition to these movements, and independently of 
them, the granules are driven, in relatively rapid streams, 
through channels in the Protoplasm which seem to have a 
considerable amount of persistence. Most commonly the cur- 
rents in adjacent parts of the Protoplasm take similar direc- 
tions ; and thus there is a general stream up one side of the 
hair and down the other. But this does not prevent the ex- 
istence of partial currents which take different routes ; and 
sometimes trains of granules may be seen coursing swiftly in 
opposite directions, within a twenty-thousandth of an inch of 
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one another ; while occasicnally, opposite streams come into 
direct collision and after a longer or shorter struggle one pre- 
dominates. The cause of these currents seems to lie in con- 
tractions of the Protoplasm which bounds the channels in which 
they flow, but which are so minute, that the best microscopes 
show only their effects, and not themselves.” 

Again, p. 133: 

“If a drop of blood be drawn by pricking one’s finger, and 
viewed with proper precautions and under a sufficiently high 
microscopic power, there will be seen among the innumerable 
multitude of little circular, discoidal bodies or corpuscules, 
which float in it and give it its color, a comparatively small 
number of colorless corpuscules of somewhat larger size and 
very irregular shape. If the drop of blood be kept at the 
temperature of the body, these colorless corpuscules will be 
seen to exhibit a marvellous activity, changing their forms 
with great rapidity, drawing in and thrusting out prolonga- 
tions of their substance, and creeping about as if they were 
independent organisms. The substance which is thus active 
is a mass of Protoplasm, and its activity differs in detail, ra- 
ther than in principle, from that of the Protoplasm of the 
nettle.” And the account which Mr. Huxley gives goes to 
show that this substance is found in every plant and animal, 
from man down to the “lowest plants,” and ‘ the lowest 
animals.” He says, as the title of the lecture implied, “ Pro- 
toplasm is the formal basis of all life.” (p. 135.) 

But chemical analysis goes deeper than this, and shows that 
this Protoplasm iscompound. ‘ All the forms of Protoplasm 
which have yet been examined contain the four elements, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen in very complex 
unions.” ‘To this complex combination, the nature of which 


has never been determined with exactness, the name of Protein 
has been applied.” This Protein when taken into a living 
organism becomes Protoplasm. 

Further, it appears that these four elements, carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen and nitrogen, can not in their simple condi- 
tion form Protoplasm of themselves, and what is more, they 
can not be taken up by a living organism. Or, as Mr. Huxley 
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says, ‘‘No known plant can live upon the uncompounded 
elements of Protoplasm.” ‘‘ Carbon and oxygen unite, in 
certain proportions and under certain conditions, to give rise 
to carbonic acid; hydrogen and oxygen produce water ; 
nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia.” ‘ Out of these 
forms of matter, and from none which are simpler, the vege- 
table world builds up all the Protoplasm which keeps the 
animal world a-going.” Or,‘ These compounds when brought 
together, under certain conditions, give rise to Protoplasm.” 
(pp. 135, 138, 139.) 

Now the whole drift of Mr. Huxley’s lecture—the conclu- 
sion to which he evidently intends that it shall lead—is that 
the combining of these elements originates the life which the 
Protoplasm manifests. He may not say it in so many words; 
but he more than says it by a multitude of hints, words, 
phrases and conclusions. 

This is shown in the very title which he gives his lecture. 
It is on Protoplasm, or as he says—begging the whole ques- 


, 


tion at issue—‘‘ On the physical basis of life ;” which is 
one way, and a very decided way, of saying that this matter, 
Protoplasm, originates life. In part of his argument this is 
particularly clear. He says, ‘‘ We think fit to call different 
kinds of matter carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
to speak of the various powers and activities of these sub- 
stances as the properties of the matter of which they are 
composed.” And in the formation, for instance, of water 
from oxygen and hydrogen, he believes that we shall yet see 
clearly the connection between the properties of water and 
the properties of the constituents of water, and scorns the 


‘‘aquosity ” entered into and 


idea that a something called 
took possession of the oxide of hydrogen, and so water was 
produced. And he evidently has the same scorn for any one 
who says that a certain thing called vitality has combined 
with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen to make Proto- 
plasm. He laughs at them, as he laughs at Martin Scriblerus, 
who ascribed the turning of a meat-jack, not to any mechan- 
ism, but to ‘‘ its inherent meat-roasting quality.” These are 


the words of his conclusion: ‘ If the properties of water may 
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be properly said to result from the nature and disposition of 
its component molecules, I can find no intelligible ground 
for refusing to say that the properties of Protoplasm result 
from the nature and disposition of its molecules” (p. 140.) 
And in this nature and disposition, Mr. Huxley most un- 
doubtedly includes vitality or life. For he says—with a 
mock warring against his conclusions—‘‘ It may seem a small 
thing to admit that the dull vital actions of a fungus or a 
foraminifer, are the properties of their Protoplasm, and are 
the direct results of the nature of the matter of which they 
are composed. But if, as 1 have endeavored to prove, their 
Protoplasm is essentially identical with, and most readily 
converted into, that of any animal, I can discover no logical 
halting-place between the admission that such is the case and 
the further concession, that all vital action may, with equal 
propriety, be said to be the result of the molecular forces of 
the Protoplasm which displays it. And, if so, it must be 
true in the same sense and to the same extent, that the 
thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, and your 
thoughts regarding them, are the expression of molecular 
changes in that matter of life which is the source of our other 
vital phenomena.” (p. 140.) Here, it is evidently taught, that 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and ‘‘certain conditions ;” 
or ordinary matter in which the atoms are aggregated in a pe- 
enliar way, or Protoplasm, originates life and thought. Or, to 
state it from another direction, thought and life are the ex- 
pression or result of the changes among the atoms which 
make up Protoplasm. 

Now, it seems clear that there is a fallacy lurking in this 
phrase of Mr. Huxley’s, in these “ certain conditions.” In 
this, and in the parallel phrases, there is an exceedingly un- 
scientific looseness, which invalidates the whole argument. 


It is a deception or slovenliness, or premature halting, 


un- 
worthy such a philosopher. And the most strictly scientific 
and accurate way to meet this fallacy, is in stating clearly 


what there is thus hidden away. And in doing this, we may 
fall back on no less weighty authority than that of Mr. Hux- 
ley himself. 
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Protoplasm is carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
‘‘ certain conditions.” Now, the one ever-present condition, 
without which these elements never become Protoplasm, and 
never “‘exhibit the phenomena of life,” is previous and pre- 
sent life in the organism which takes them up. We may 
take Mr. Huxley’s word for this: “ Plants manufacture fresh 
Protoplasm out of mineral compounds.” The combined min- 
erals are never anything more ; and in all these descriptions 
the working power is that which is contained in a living plant. 
A dead plant has only the properties of ordinary matter ; by 
which Mr. Huxley would mean, though he does not say it, that 
it has no life ; itcan not manufacture Protoplasm. He tells 
also of the process, by which he purposed, after he had done 
his discourse, to replenish his wasted Protoplasm by using 
the protoplasm of a sheep, in the form of mutton-chop ; and 
then speaks of the subtle influences which will convert the 
dead Protoplasm into the living. 

Now here, again, the all-important influence, on which this 
experiment depends, is life in the Philosopher. For he knew, 
as we all know, that the dead Protoplasm of the sheep could 
never have absorbed the living Protoplasm of the philosopher. 
He pictures, also, the fearful experiment of supplying this 
waste with the Protoplasm of lobster ; and his returning from 
Edinborough to London by sea, and suffering shipwreck and 
drowning, and the lobsters appropriating his human, Proto- 
plasm to their own use. And here, as before, though it be a 
thousand dead philosophers against one lobster, the gain is 
all on the side of him who has life ; and so decidedly on that 
side that if life be gone there might as well be absence of car- 
bon, or water, or ammonia; there is no Protoplasm made, nor 
is any other vital phenomenon manifest. So, to use other il- 
lustrations given by Mr. Huxley: hydrogen+-oxygen—elec- 
tricity, will not become water. All the necessary matter is 
there, but a needed force is lacking. Brass and steel, etc., 
without a maker, will not become a watch. Clay without a 
potter is only clay. Carbon+hydrogen-+ oxygen--nitrogen+ 


a dead plant—no Protoplasm. Abundant mutton-+-a dead 
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philosopher=no living Protoplasm. The result depends on life 
just as much as it does on ammonia or carbon. 

And, further than this, going another step toward that which 
is the most important conclusion in this matter: if, when life 
is taken away, there is only dead matter, and no Protoplasm 
nor any manufacture of any, then it is but right to say that 
until life was joined to matter by some higher, or, at least, 
foregoing life, there was not, and so far as science shows could 
not be, Protoplasm nor any vital phenomena. 

Now to take a broader outlook. The peculiar shape which 
this philosophy has taken, which makes it different from that 
of any of the old philosophers who, according to their ability, 
worked in the same direction, comes from this, that Mr. Hux- 
ley has a microscope with bigher power than they had, and 
has more delicate chemical reiigents. He has got nearer the 
atoms than they. The constituents of nature, and their forces 
in the farthest analysis, seem fewer and simpler, and there- 
fore he has faith that if he can get a little further he will be 
able to prove that there is no such thing as life, and he can 
banish spirit from all the regions of human thought. He 
scouts the notion of the ‘“‘old Archzeus governing and direct- 
ing blind matter within each living body,” and says: ‘‘ As 
surely as every future grows out of past and present, so will 
the physiology of the future gradually extend the realm of 
matter and law uutil it is co-extensive with knowledge, with 
feeling and action.” (p. 143.) And he quotes with great com- 
mendation these words of Hume: ‘If we take in hand any 
volume of divinity or school metaphysics, for instance let us 
ask: Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quan- 
tity or number? No. Does it contain any experimental rea- 
soning concerning matter of fact or existence? No. Commit 
it then to the flames, for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.” (p. 144.)* 

Now one simple difficulty with all such science is, that it 
is unscientific. It is too short. It ignores and scorns a whole 
world of facts and experiments. It trusts to a convex lens 





*Hume’s Essay “ Of the Academical or Sceptical Philosophy” in the 
“Inquiry Concerning the Human Understanding.” 
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and a test tube, and to the fact that two and two make four, 
and scouts that which, to myriads of souls and minds, is fact, 
just as sure as a mathematical axiom. Here is Protoplasm 
made only where there is life. Why is it any more scientific 
to say that there is no previous life, but only ‘‘certain condi- 
tions,” or “‘subtle influences,” or we know not what, than it 
is to say that this life comes from a previous life, or to say 
that life working with matter always points back to a life from 
which it came, and that Protoplasm, or ‘‘ the matter of life,” 
was endued with life from a preéxistent source ? 

It is true this life-force lies beyond the reach of lenses and 
reigents. But it is not alone in this. And it will be a sad 
day when nothing exists but that which can be weighed, and 
measured and tested. And one sad result will be that the 
wisdom and the influence of those wise philosophers will have 
effectually and for ever gone out. 

No mathematician refuses to receive the proof which achemist 
brings of a scientific fact, nor does either refuse the proofs which 
establish a proposition in Art or Political Economy, and yet 
these all differ one from the other. It is scientific to carry 
the same principle of investigation into every department of 
the realm of fact. One fundamental rule of science is that 
the investigation must gather and consider all the facts. The 
unscientific character of such a Lecture as Mr. Huxley’s is seen 
in this, that insisting on the most minute analysis up toa 
certain point, when he comes to that and finds himself at the 
verge of the province whose very existence he would deny, he 
stops short, and ignores or slurs over just as palpable facts as 
any that chemistry reveals. He scorns Martin Scriblerus with 
his theory of the ‘‘ meat-roasting quality,” because he himself 
can look up the chimney and see the whirligig, and so says, “ I 
can see that there is no such quality—no such meat-roasting- 
osity, and I can look almost to the end of nature, and under- 
standing the steps as far asI go, I say there is no such thing 
as vitality.” 

Now the all important difference in the two cases, is just 
this. In the case of the meat-jack one can see the whole from 
the top of the chimney to the dripping pan beneath. But in 
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looking up and down nature even Mr. Huxley comes to the 
end of his vision, before he comes to the end of nature, and 
just beyond that end is something which he calls ‘certain 
conditions,” and others call life. Some philosophers, when 
they reach that end of vision, stop—others take the leap. The 
unfair and unscientific character of Mr Huxley’s argument is 
in this, that reaching this point he shuts his eyes and jumps 
clear out of the chimney, like a witch, riding on the broom- 
stick of his own sweeping assertion. 


ART. VI—THE RELATION OF THEOLOGY TO THE PREPARA- 
TORY SCIENCES.* 

As every positive science pre-supposes a vigorous, syste- 
matic, scholastic training, so does theology. It demands that 
the pure sciences shall partly be employed as a preparation 
and partly as constant helps. With Bertholdt we can dis- 
tinguish between the sciences that are preparatory (prope- 
dentics), and those that are auxiliary (boethetics). The 
former qualifies the student that he may understand those 
studies (facultitsstudium) which are calculated to improve 
the mind, aside from the moral development which is pro- 
duced by religious truth; the latter, over died above this, 
prepares the mind in an especial manner for the study of 
theology. Many studies are both preparatory and auxiliary, 
(e.g.) the Greek and Latin, while the Hebrew, where it is 
taught in the gymnasium, takes it rank among the pure 
sciences ; it may, by way of distinction, be called Biblical 
Philology,t being connected with those auxiliaries, which are 
included in the department of a true theological system, of 
which we will hereafter speak more fully. 

In their application to theology, we claim for linguistic and 
historical studies, that they should occupy the first rank ; 


* Translated from the German of “ Hagenbach’s Encyklopadie und 
Methodologie der theologischen Wissenschaften.” By Rev. Grorce R. 
ENTLER, Ph. D., Franklin, N. Y. 


+ According to our English modes of conception, that which prepares 


the mind, also assists it. Hagenbach acknowledged there is perhaps a dif- 
ference there, but it is so very slight.— Trans. 
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the mathematics and the natural sciences, the second. This 
is true in a formal and material respect. Hence, we say 
without contradiction, that a classic hiernanistic training is, 
and should continue to be, the only sure foundation for a 
sound Christian-Protestant Theology.* 

Herder remarks: ‘‘ Like one who leaves his native land in 
varly life, let the student who has completed a preparatory 
course of studies, once more review the whole past, before 
he commences a course of study in the higher departments of 


education.’’4 

If we temporarily exclude Philosophy (vide next §), we shall 
find that the whole remaining mass of (Empiric) human 
knowledge, to which we here refer, may be arranged in two 
leading departments ; one of these exhibits the material world 
in space; the other the spirit world,{ that is, the moral world 
in its various developments in the progress of time. To the 
former department, we assign the natural sciences in their 
whole extent, together with the science of mathematics, 
which presents their formal character, as contradistinguished 
from their subject matter. The latter comprehends history, 
and also language§ which is its organ or formal medium, 








* The professors of theology in Germany are well versed in the exegesis 
of the Scripture. Many of them deliver lectures on some one or more 
books either of the Old or New Testament. Neander was accustomed to 
lecture on some one or more of the Gospels or Epistles. Dorner gives lec- 
tures on the Gospel of John. —T7vrans. 

+Herder’s Werke Zur Rel. und Theol. X,8. 164. Upon this whole subject 
compare den 1. Band Von Risselts Anweisung Niemyers, Aug. 1808. 8. Much 
is to be modified according to the present stand-point of science. 

tItis difficult to ascertain what Hagenbach means by “ Geisterwelt.” 
We suspect he does not mean world of spirit, but he takes “ (Geist ”’ (the 
noun not of “ Geistlich” but of Geistig), as the “ Gegensatz” to the word 
matter; here lies the difficulty, when German writers, like Lange, Ebrard 
and Hagenbach, and many others, who have arich vocabulary, coin com- 
pounds to an unreasonable excess, while we have only our meagre, non- 
philosophical Anglo-American vocabulary, which obstinately resists even 
the most reasonable efforts to coin or compound new words. 

§ The French designate the so-called Sciences, ‘“ Sciences’’: by the term 
“ lettres”; they mean philology and history, which is a well-founded dis- 
tinction. If it leads to error, it is owing to being based on a too realistic 
view of the science. At the same time, it should be understood, that there 
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though which its subject matter is communicated. Medical 
Science should be regarded as belonging to the department of 
nature, while theology and jurisprudence, rest upon an ethico- 
historical foundation. (vgl. § 22.) Without taking into con- 
sideration at this time, the pedagogical controversy (i. e.) 
Humanismus and Realismus,* still, we say without hesita- 


tion, that a classic-humanistic culture,t if it is important 


is a transition from one department to that of another, through the medium 
of an organic connection of all knowledge, and therefore an absolute sepa- 
ration can not be made. Thus geography (physica! and mathematical), 
takes its position on the side of nature, as it is most intimately woven with 
some branches of natural science (geology), so thatit lays a foundation for 
history and is also connected with ethnography and statistics. This termin- 
ology of science appears to be natura!, and one may trace back the know- 
ledge of sounds to the principles of physiology. Jacob Grimm has shown 
that our organs of speech are subject to the control of the most mysterious 
laws, and the task devolving on natural science is to exhibit this principle 
(fgl. vorr. zum deutschen wérterb 8. III.) [Max Muller argues, that “ Lan- 
guage” is a physical science. Vide “ Science of Language, 2d Series, 
Lectures II and III, pp. 107, 176, especially 1st Lect. of 2d Series, p. 15, 
Trans.] The very elements of the same (Fragen fiber die wrweli), wholly 
disappear in the historical investigation of nature sesides, the latest 
history can not be comprehended, unless we take into consideration the 
revolutions in the natural sciences, and their influence on civilization. 


* Vel. F. J. Niethammer der Streit des Philanthropismus in der Theorie 
des Erziehungs unterrichts unserer Zeit. Jena, 1808. A Rauchenstein 
Bererkungen iiber den Werth der Alterthumstudien. Aarau. 1825. F. 
Miersch, iiber gelehrte Schulen, mit besouderer Riicksicht auf Baiern. 
Stuttg., 1826. 2 Bde. A. W. Rehberg. Simmtl. Schriften. (Hannover, 
1828). 1S. 238 ff. F. W. Klumpp, die gelehrten Schulen nach den Grund- 
siitzen des wahren Humanismus und den Anforderungen der zeit. Stuttg. 
1829. L. Usteri, Rede, gehalten am Schwlfeste 1829. Bern. 1830. 


+ Humanitit (humanities) had a much wider range among the old Roman 
writers, and embraced all kinds of knowledge which pertained to the cul- 
ture of mankind. 5S. die stelle in Gellii noctt. Att. XIIL. u. J. A. Ernesti. 
prol. de finibus humaniora studiorum regendis. Sips 1738-4. But because 
their knowledge was derived chiefly through the medium of good writers, 
consequently this mode of culture has been opposed and rejected by some 
in one day, and therefore we are to employ the terms Humanitiét and Ha- 
maniora.* 


*Much confusion exists in the minds of many educated persons as to 
what we are to understand by the expressions “ //wmanitat” and “ Realismus”. 
It may be well to look at the origin of “ Zumanitat,” and after tracing its 
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for the physician, how much more so for the jurist and theo- 
logian? In particular, such a view of the preparatory sciences 
enables us to take our position in the foremost rank. 








history down to the 18th century we can distinguish more fully what is 
the meaning of “ Realismus,’ in contrast. “ Humanitét” (Latin, ié hu- 
manity, Greek av§puzorns) is that which gives to men the character of 
humanity, being opposed to bestiality or brutality. The ancients, and Cicero 
in particular, unite with this definition the minor qualities of courtesy, affabi- 
lity, gentleness and politeness of deportment, because these befit the character 
of an intelligent, moral man. Humanitiit is, then, the harmonious develop- 
ment of those intellectual and moral qualities, which should characterize bim 
with respect to another, and that he concedes to all men, without distinction, 
the right to develop those faculties to their utmost. After the classics were 
neglected, these treasures of antiquity were confined to the libraries of the 
learned, where they remained in the first centuries after the migration of the 
nations; here they were to be sought for, as guides and models to those who 
wished to elevate themselves above the barbarity of the age. As the ancients 
received their education by direct intercourse with the world, and from the 
lips of living philosophers, it must now be obtained from those writings which 
had been preserved. Philology was the key to unlock these treasures, and 
as a scientific education was looked upon as the highest to which one ought to 
aspire, it was necessary to define Humanitiit as embracing a considerable 
knowledge of the classics. The study of Philology, and its more immediate 
connections, were mainly called Humaniora, and those systems of education 
which depended on the classics, were called Humanismus. Throughout 
western Europe, this system became dominant. It was more fully revived in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and prevailed down to the middle of the 18th 
century. 

The limited views of the friends of Humanismus, seem to lose the spirit of 
the ancients by dwelling too much on the dead letter. “It is the spirit that 
giveth life, but the letter killeth.”’ 

These errors fostered by Humanismus, became an object of satire and ridi- 
cule. In 1774 Philanthropismus, especially its representatives, Basedow and 
Campe, entered into an open hostility with Humanismus. They started from 
the point, as the classics did formerly, embrace what was consi lered to be ne- 
cessary to an education ; still modern education, with its various brances of 
the arts and sciences, had advanced beyond, and hence the exclusive study of 
the classics is detrimental. Although the friends of Piilanthropismus took a 
one-sided view, and employed many superficial arguments to support it, yet 
their opinions were weighed and had an influence in shaping the higher educa- 
tional systems of Germany, and other countries. It was conceded by them, 
that the ancients and their literature did form an important and real part of 
an accurate education ; at the same time it was demanded, as no less indispen- 
sable, to unlock the scientific treasures of modern centuries, viz., history, na- 
tural science, the languages and literiture of modern nations. In the schools 
where the Humanities were not taught, but only those branches to prepare the 
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The Study of Language. This branch of Education is of 
vast importance, irrespective of the material benefit that may 
be derived from it, yet as a chief means for the formal discip- 
line of the human mind, it can not be questioned. The effect 
of a word depends on the meaning we attach to it. The 
study of one’s mother tongue is of the first importance, but 
the intellectual culture derived from the study of several 
languages, by a due comparison with each other, can not be 
controverted. ‘Take the so-called classical languages, Greek 
and Latin: they must assume precedence on account of the 
precision and copiousness of their expressions. This has been 
the opinion held to by competent judges, who say that the 
study of the Greek and Latin renders im portant service in train- 
ing, intellectually and wsthetically, those who pursue them 
as branches of Education. The modes of expression employed 





by classical writers have a reflex influence in purifying and 
giving force to the mother tongue.* Therefore it is highly 
people for practical business. the classics became greatly neglected. Fora fuller 
account ofthis history, the translator refers the reader to the article “Humanitat” 
in “ Brockhaus’ Conversations Lexicon.” Also, vide“ Herder’s Briefe um Huma- 
nitét auch niethammers Streit Philanthropismus, und Humanismus, Jena, 1808, 
Geisler’s Ch. Hist. II, 406 p. : Art. ‘‘ Humanists,”’ Phila. Ed. Kurtz’s Ch. Hist. 
§ 120, 510-518 pp. This is more full than Geisler’s “ Hints on the Study of 
Classical Literature and its Danger,” by Tholuck, Bib. R-p., vol. I. fs “*The 
Study of the Classics as an Intellectual Discipline,’ Bib. Rep., 8.8. Vol. VL., 
56-71 pp. The Utility of the Study of the Classics to the theological student, 
Bib. Rep., Vol. XI. Prof. Stowe on the Study of Bible in connection with the 
Classics, Bib. Rep., f. s. Vol. Il. Pres. Woolsey’s Review of Sears, Edwards, 
and Felton’s “ Classical Studies,” in New Englander, Oct., 1843. Pres. Wool- 
sey’s “ Revival of Lettres in the 14th and 15th centuries,” New Eng., Jan., July, 
Oct., 1865. Hallam’s Lit. of Europe. Arnold’s Miscel. Works, Am. Ed. 340- 
354 pp. “Bristed’s Five Years in an English University.” University Edu- 
cation, by Ed. Everett, vide, Speeches, &c., Vol. 2d., 493-518 pp. Dr. Me- 
Cosh’s Inaugural Address at Princeton, N. J. Prof. Kingsley in Silliman’s 
Journal, Vol. XV. Gibbons, Rome, Art. “ Learning.’ On the side of “ Real- 
ismus,” vide, ‘** The classical and scientific studies of the great schools of Eng- 
land, by W. P. Atkinson, 1865. Prof. E. L. Youman’s ‘* The Culture demanded 
by Modern Life.”’ If one has not time to consult all the above authorities, we 
commend to him the admirable selections entitled “ Classical Study,” by S. H. 
Taylor, LL.D., Andover, 1870. 

* Vgl. was § 19. lateinischen Vortrag gesagt ist:—Den formalen wie den 
instrumentalen Nutzen der Sprachen fasst. U. A. Luther has expressed it 
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necessary that the classical models themselves should be 
studied and not the ecclesiastical writers, who are of doubt- 
ful authority, that the taste for language may be formed 
and the mind intrinsically strengthened. A one-sided culti- 
vation of the intellect by the theologian can not but be de- 
trimental to Christianity The theologian who enters 


very Wellin the following: “ We love the Gospel, so we should work hard 
that we may hold on to the languages, The languages are the sheath into 
which the sword of the Spirit is put, they are the casket which contains 
the jewel, yea, if we neglect them, or let them slip, God forbid, we will not 
only lose the Gospel, but it will happen, that we will be able neither to 
real nor write Latin and German. To us it would seem miserable and 
terrible for our high schools and cloisters, for there we must not only for 
get the Gospel that we have learned, but the Latin and German have gone 


to ruin, that the miserable people have all become beasts. since they have 
alinost lost their natural reason,’ ‘Where the languages are cultivated there 
you have freshness and strength of intellect; they are given to uniting 
and faith is always fresh and vigorous by the words and works that are 
read and studied.” (S.die Schrift: an die Rathsherren aller Stidte des 
Deutschlands, das sie christliche Schulen aufrichten und hallen sollen 
Walch’s Ausg. X. 8, 538 pp Aehnliche Stellen von Zwingel in Usten’s 
und Vigeli’s Ausg. von dess Werken. Zurich, 1819-20, L. 8S. 255, ff, 268, fi 

* The Church Fathers had scruples, as to what extent the reading of 
heathen authors was beneficial or detrimental to the Christian. Vel. den 
beriihmten Traum des Hieronymus (Ep. XXL. ad Eustochium Mitgetheilt 
in Schrickhs Kirchengesch, VII. 8. 35 ff.) Vel. de Rede des Basilius 
IIpos rovs véovs, 6mm@s avel #AAnvindv “wm@pedAdtvro Aoywr (Ein 
zeln herausgeg von Sturz, Gera, 1791; F. N. Niisslin, Man. 1839. The 
monks at the time of the Reformation, said all Greek was heresy; but 
among the Rer‘ormers doubt seemed to prevail, whether a knowledge of 
heathen antiquities afforded agreeable food for the Christian theologian. 5 
den Brief des Felix Myconius an Zwingli (opp. VIL. 1 5S. 258 In later 
times there has been much controversy as regards the value of the classics 
Vgl. E. Eyth., Classiker und Bibel in den Niedern, Gelehrtenschulen 
Basel. 1838, 8, Dagegen; K. Hirzel, die Classiker in den Niedern Gelehrten 
schulen Stuttg., 1838. In more immediate reference to {heology 1.C.H 
Stirm, de classics, quos dicunt Scriptoribus in usam theol. Christ, legendis 
in den Studien der Wiirtem. Geistlichkeit Stuttg., 1838, X. Bd. 2. Helft 
L. Bauer tiber die Classiker und deren Einfluss, auf den Geislichen; ebend 
IL., 1. 8.127 ff I. G. Krabinger, die class Studien und ihre Gegner, Miiinch 
1850. K. L. Hundeshagen, tiber die Natur und die geschichtliche En- 
twickelung der Humanititsidee in ihrem Verhiltniss zur Kirche in Chris- 
tenthum, Berlin, 1854. 8S. Hirsch, Humanitiits as Religion in Vortrigen 
Trier, 1854. J. G. Miiller tiber des Verhiltniss der Classiker zum Heiden 
thum (in Gelzers prot. Monalsbl, 1856). E. Voigtherr der Humanismus, 
Synodall erede, Glogan, 1857. F. C. Kirchhof, iiber die christliche Human- 
33 
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upon the formal-humanistic value of the study of the langu- 
ages, and especially of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, not only 
is he benefitted by the discipline which he gets, but is practi- 
cally benefitted. This is the least that can be said. His 
knowledge always serves him for immediate use. 

It has already been shown that linguistic studies render an 
important aid to the correct study of history.* So modern 
philology must combine the linguistic and historical elements. 
For the theologian, a correct view of the ancient world is im- 
portant, even if it were only to comprehend Christianity in 
contrast.f But to do this, he must transfer himself to the 
heathen world and catch its spirit. An antagonistic Christian 
mode of representation can not but put him in a wrong posi- 
tion, if he does not imbibe the spirit of antiquity. Not only 
should he be acquainted with the history of the Greeks and 





Romans, but with the history of Oriental nations (how true 
is this in regard to the Bible?) It should be pre-supposed 
on his part that he has this acquaintance. The history of the 
Middle Ages, and of later times, without this element being 
taken into consideration, leaves the history of the church in- 
comprehensible, History and its related subject-matter, are 
productive of material benefit, and the subject-matter is better 
known, yet as a formal and educating means of the taste, it is 


itt, Rede Altona, 1859. Georg Voizt Wiederbelebung des classichen Alter- 
thum; oder das erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus, Berlin, 1859 


* F. Schiller. Why and for what object does one study universal history? (in 
dessen KI. pros. Schriften, I. G. Miller. Bri¢fe das Studiam der Wissenschaf- 
ten, besouders der Geschichte. Ziirich, 1817. E. B. Rubs. Entwurf einer Propae- 
dentik des historischen Studiums, Berlin, 1811. W. Humboldt, uber die Auf- 
gabe Geschichtschreibers, in dessen gesammelten Werken, 1841.1) 


t Christianity has certainly been called upon to conquer the world, even the 
heathen world, and that also which remains in us of ante-christian education. 
jut this vanquishing should be no proof, as if they were demoniacal powers 
which must be driven out in order to make room for the Divine Spirit. If we 
have understood the important connection in the progressive developments of 
the history of man lying back of us, so can we understand as no other than the 
last task, understand how to reconcile in ourselves the opposition of those 
powers. which we call the two chief fac‘ors, viz. Hellenism and Christianity.” 
Curtius M. Ge'zers Monatsbl. August, 1858. S. 85, 
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not to be left out of view. Too often, history is written from 
a one-sided view, as has been the case with that of States and 
Nations; not according to the models of Iselin and Herder, as 
embracing the history of the human race, but mainly should 
be singled out as its subject-matter the intellectual develop- 
ment of man. 

Linguistic and historical studies lay a real foundation for 
theological study; in some respects the mathematics and 
natural sciences are not without showing their use in regard to 
theology. The formal benefits of the mathematics is unques- 
tioned. The demonstrative powers of the mind* are called 
into play by them. Like philology, it has been well named, 
‘practical logic.” A mathematical mode of reasoning as 
little satisfies in theology, as does that which is employed in 
the law. The mathematics have to do with magnitude (that 
which is capable of being counted and numbered), while the 
infinitude of the idea comes not within the domain of circles 
and proportions, but only enters into the free passage of a 
created idealism. That wonderful penetration of the intel- 
lectual and sensitive life, that copiousness of shade of thought, 
which shows itself in the most pliable and versatile language, 
it is impossible to force it into a formula (like a +- b), and not 
often will that which has much truth in it, if it is considered 
unsettled, be taken for an untruth,} for as soon as one. wishes 


*« Therefore,” says Herder (Sophrow §S. 89), could properly be written on 
the doors of the higher classes of the Gymnasium. what Pythagoras wrote on 
the door of his lecture-room : “ Let no one enter here without geometry.” 


t Goethe says, a great deal of that which is commonly called superstition 
originates in a false application of mathematics. Farben), II. S. 158. One 
for instance sees what an application was made of the mathematics, when 
Gerbert (Silvester II.) wished to make perceptible to the mind the bread un- 
dergoing a change in Lord's Supper. Not only did Franz Baader, but Hegel, 
too, hairass themselves for along time with triangles and squares to explain 
the Trinity, dariiber S Rosenkranz in Hegel’s Leben S. 101-102. “The Mathe- 
matics,’ says Bengel, “ are in some respects a very important help, but in such 
truths which are entirely foreign to their tribunal, they fail through their 
‘perception All wish to have definite ideas, but often the living ones they 
lose. There are different organs for different objects; with the eyes one can 
not hear, with the ears one can not see, &.”’ Burk, Leben Bengels, S. 71. vgl. 
duch die SteHe aus Melancthon unten. § 81. 10. 
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to fortify it, it certainly will be banished within the sphere 
of an acute, combining, but idealess, spiritless intelligence. 
Much misunderstanding in this way has been occasioned.* 
There is one kind of illustration employed by educated laymen, 
that astronomy is intimately related to theology, because both 
have the heavens for their object ; but the theological heaven 
is not the astronomical, and the sublime has not its residence 
in space, as we search for it in the moral-religious world; for 
not all the starry demonstrations lead to ‘ the star of the wise 
men.” Liande acknowledged that he searched through celes- 
tial space, but he did not find God there. Still a knowledge 
of astronomy graces the intellectual character of the theolo- 
gian as well as that of an educated layman, and in the sym- 
bol of Urania, the both otherwise diverging sciences meet in 
practica! glorification. Meanwhile, the natural sciences have an 
affinity in their whole extent for theology, as does astronomy 
in particular. Here it is that we can see the incidental em- 
piric benefit which some knowledge of nature affords the 
country minister ; first of all, neither for elucidation in the 
interest of biblical physics, nor much less in the interest of a 
physico-theological proof for the divine existence and the so- 
called teleology,} but for the important connection existing 


between nature and mind. > 


* A theory may be more plain than the truth, in whose explanation it is 
adduced, (e.g.) the theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible 


t The teleological works of Paley, Bonnett, Reemarus, Brougham, and the 
sridgewater Treatises, contain much instructive matter, but far more complete 
is Humboldt’s Kosmos. “ It is not right,” siys Bengel, (and in an )ther place) 
“that one should neglect Physics, and make such a parade of his lofty meta 
physical knowledge of the Universe. This was the case with the ancients, 
that their general conceptions of philosophy served as a mantle for their igno- 


rance in specialibus. It is wholly inexcusable at the present day for theologians 
to be unacquainted with the natural sciences. The more ignorant they are of 
them, the more contemptuous and insolent do they become, in attributing the 
infidelity of the age to their progress. Owing to their superficiality they only 
dabble in them, and take up the gauntlet in well-meant apologetic interest yet 
they do more harm than good. And why spend tim: in speaking of this?” 

t Vgl. H. Davy, letze Tage eines Naturforschers verdentscht von Martius 
Niirub, 1833. H.C. Oersted der Geist in der Natur. Deutsch von Kam¢e 
geiser, 4 Aufl. Leipz. 1854, Neue (Titel) Ausg. 1858. A translation of 
“ Oersted’s Soul in Nature” may be found in Bohn’s Scientific Library 


— Trans.) 
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We proceed from man. Anthropology embraces physiology 
and psychology,but mental philosophy pre-supposes a basis of 
natural conditions. This is not within the sphere of material- 
ism to understand, as being opposed to a purely fallacious 
spiritualism, manifesting not the least care for nature. It is 
even a more dangerous enemy than materialism, and, as a 
counterpoise to it, the use of the natural sciences has its prac- 
tical significance, In addition, while these sciences were 
formerly considered as the prop of theology (from a theological 
standpoint), they, in later times, have been made to serve 
very much as a shield of protection for a superficial infidelity, 
being impossible to reconcile them with their progressive 
movements—neither with belief in God and immortality, nor 
with the well-defined truths of the Bible. People will here 
find, that those who understand the least of this matter 
make the greatest appeals to progress. Also many, through 
their ignorance of it, are fearful of apparitions.* What is 
its relation to the Bible ? It takes the precedence in this re- 
spect; it is also important to understand its position in 
regard to the natural sciences 4 (i.e. what belongs to Apolo- 
getics), since it is necessary to obtain a clear insight, (this 
more particularly with reference to the primitive world, and 
its relation to the history of the Mosaic creation).+ In fiue, 


there should be no misunderstanding how nature is the war- 
. 

* A word from Goethe: ‘“ May mental culture always advance ; may the 
natural sciences in widcr extent and depth always increase, and the human 
nind enlarge itself as it wishes—respecting the grandeur and moral culture 
yf Christianity, as presented in the Gospel, they never can be surpassed.” 


Eckermann, Gespriiche mit Goethe, 3 Th. 8. 873. Fr. Fabri, Briefe gegen 


> 


den Materialesmus, Stuttg., 1856. Bihner, Naturforschung und Kultur- 
leben in ibren neuesten Ergebnissen zur Beleuchtung der grossen Frage der 
Gegenwart tiber Christenthum und Materialismus, Gei-t und Stoff, Han- 
nover, 1859. Eigenthiimlicher Versuch, das Buch der Bibel durch der 
Natur zu illustiren und das Buch der Natur durck das Buch der Bibel zu 
deuten, in Zickler, Hxturf einer systematischen Naturtheologie vom offen- 
barungs-gliubigen Standpunkte aus, Frankf, 1859 

+ Vzgl. D. W. Buckland, Geologie und Mineralogie in Bezichung zur 
Naturlichen Theologie. [An English edition of this work is found in 
Bohn's Scientific Library An American edition was published about 
twenty-five years ago by Lea & Blanchardof Phila. It is now out of print, 


-Trans 
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rior of the mind, and also respecting the rich symbolism that 
is wrapped up in it. Modern speech depends on the parallel- 
ism of nature and mind ; the more active and marked this 
parallelism is, the more its shows itself as being created out 
of the mysterious depths of nature’s life. Mysticism, in an 
unheard of manner, has often mixed up the natural and 
spiritual for a theosophic mash, (Paracelsus and Jacob Boeh- 
me), but within mysticism there is a deep poetry, which 
contains a great truth; from this correlation of both, it 
may be understood, that he who wishes to control the religious 
and philosophical domain of language, can not afford to dis- 
pense with the study of nature’s life.* 

THE RELATION OF THEOLOGY TO THE ORATORICAL ARTS 
(RHETORIC AND POETRY), AND TO GENERAL CULTURE. 
Besides a scientific representative imagery, there is an ar- 

tistic, which is the accustoming of one’s self, especially, to 

an ideal conception of life, and that freedom which can not 
be trammell@l by rules, but results from the impulse of the 
moment. A Christiano-religious, figurative imagery, through 
the medium of religious instruction, has been presupposed.t 

Artistic, representative imagery has been sadly neglected, 

The taste for the beautiful should be awakened very early in 

youth, and an educated sentiment is a very important condi- 

tion for appreciating poetry, as a well-disciplined mind is for 
appreciating language, history and mathematics.{ Particu- 
larly exercises, in early youth, not only in written but also in 

oral expression, and a correct pronunciation, is of great im- 





* For instance, Lange attempts, from the standpoint of a higher contem- 
plation of nature, speculatively to comprehend the mysteries of faith. Vgl 
dessen Phil. Dogmatik den Abschnitt uber das Winder, 

t Hagenbach means by “ representative imagery” vision, personification and 
hyperbole. Vide Prof. H. N. Day’s able work on “ Art of Discourse,’ 318-21 
pp. 

tIt has been boldly asserted, that the want of a poetical perception will not 
be supplied by an overweening speculation, and has led to a thousand kinds ot 
orthodox and heterodox absurdities. It is said that the secret of Herder’s the- 
ology depends upon this poetical vein, which has been very much deprecated 
by the most learned. Vgl Herder’s Sophron. S. 32 ff S. 80 ff. Uber Ausbil- 
dung der Muttersprache ebend S. 197. How unjust the reproach of Stauden 
meier, that Herder made use of theology as an esthetic coquetry! (S. dessen 


Dogmatik Bd. I.) He says that he was not even a scholastic theologian 
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portance for the future theologian. What philology and his- 
tory are in a scientific aspect, so are those arts which are des- 
ignated oratorical, (Rhetoric and Poetry) and which are in- 
cluded in the department of art. They stand in the very first 
line for the theologian, while the plastic arts come within the 
department of mathematics. Perfection in these can not at 
once be had by the theologian, as they require much study and 
exercise ; but as his taste for nature is gradually developed, 
he can not remain insensible to painting, sculpture and arch- 
itecture. The high significance of art is seen to exist in the 
department of Liturgics. What astronomy is to the theolo- 
gician, in a scientific aspect, so is architecture in an artis- 
tic, irrespective of the historical relations which art has for sa- 
cred and church history. But more partigularly, music, as 
it holds a medium between the oratorical and plastic arts, is 
very intimately connected with poetry. Luther has spoken, 
and in favor of this, in a no uncertain manner.” Not agility 
in fingering on an instrument is the chief thing (although this 
is necessary for playing the organ and piano, and is demand- 
ed for one to understand music), but an insight into the na- 
ture of music, should preced@every exercise in singing. An 
essential element of Christian culture the theologian greatly 
lacks who neglects the latter, while the whole department of 
music will remain to him an unexplored region, In fine, as 
every system of theology has reference to religion, so a relig- 
ious sentiment not only is demanded on the part of him who 
expects to be a theologian, but a chastened, ethical culture he 
should bring with him from the school, and, if it is possible, 
this instruction should surpass the religious instruction which 
customarily precedes his confimation.t 


* Luther was of the opinion that nothing could be so highly and justly com- 
mended and extolled as music —that it is the governess of all the commoti ns 
within the heart, it is so powerful that it can subdue these. He says, “I there 
fore command everyone, but especially young people, should pursue this art, 
and herewith have made mention, that they love and appreciate this precious 
useful and cheerful creature of God. Music is a beautiful, glorious gift of God, 
and is next to theology.” —Luther’s Table Talk. 

+t Vgl. M. Schrift: Bedeu‘ung d:s Rel'gionsunterrichts auf hihern Lebran 
stalten. Ziirich, 1846. (Confirmation in the Lutheran and Reformed Church of 
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U pon the religious instruction in the higher Gymnasia much 
depends, which indeed ought to be given, not for the benefit of 
the future theologian alone, but it should be made efficient 
for all engaged in study, in the way of suggestion and pre- 
paring them to appreciate music as it ought to be. For the 
attainment of this desired object, the Christian family, and the 
whole impressson of the Christian community, must come to 
appreciate music as a part of divine service. Especially, 
many an excellent theologian of former times, attributed the 
first inward consecration to his calling to the shining exam- 
ple of some remarkable preacher. He gave him the first di- 
rection, not the school, which only improved on his former in- 
structions and perfected. But where the youth are accus- 
tomed to forsake the Church, what is to be « x pected ! 


Arr. VII.—THE FELICITY OF GOD. 

By Rev. Leonarp Wituineton, D.D. 
A great wonder has appeared in the course of religious 
speculation. It is astonishing that that excitement which 
appeared fifty rears ago, in upsetting some of the most estab- 


lished foundations of divine Revelation, should still continue. 


this country and Germany is always preceded by religious instruction, The 
Heidelberg and Luther’s Catechisms are committed to me mory by the Catechu- 
mens, and explained by the minister. Neither of these communions regard 
onfirmation as a saving ordinance The teachings of Dr. Schumeker in his 

Popular Theology” can not be objected to on this point. Even the illustrious 
Geneoese Reformer (Calvin) says, “* such an imposition of bands as this, which 
is used purely as a blessing, | very much approve of, and wish it were restored 
to its primitive use.”” But when our Episcopal brethren declare it a sacra- 
mental rite for conveying the strengthening power of the Holy Ghost, as the 
writer heard the Bishop of Albany very recently at a confirmation service, 
we can but regard such expressions as almost blasphemy The reason 
that the rite of confirmation has never been prevalent is on account of the 
abuse which has been made of it. The reader may consult Schaff’s Ap. Ch. ; 


Neander’s Ch. His.; Herzog’s Theol. and Eccles. Eneyel.; MecClintock’s and 


Strong’s Cycl.; Coleman’s Chr. Ant.; Calvin’s Institutes Trans 
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We slay the giant and yet his terrible carcass terrifies us 
like that of Cacus of old— 
Nequent expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaque selis 
Pectora sewiferi, Atque exstinctos faucibus igres. 
Virgilii Aneis Lib. VIII, lines 265, 266, 267. 

The wondering neighborhood, with glad surprise, 

Beheld his shagged breast, his giant size, 
His mouth that fiames no more, and his extinguished eyes. 

The infidel age still denies and yet is not satisfied with its 
ywn denials. As in reading Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, 
we receive the impression that there was a vast deal of faith 
in an epicurean heart, so in the speculations of a Forrran 
NEOLOGY we suspect that they themselves, and their readers, 
feel a trembling interest in the awful truths they so repeat- 
edly deny. For more than half a century they have been tell- 
ing us that the Bible is a mythical book ; that inspiration 
is an ancient fiction; that Jesus Christ was a man of great 
genius, though not the Son of God, and that the gospel can 
not outlive the improvements of another age. We instinc- 
tively ask, Gentlemen, when are you going to get through, 
and what is the latent principle which gives such deep inter- 
est to your thread-bare speculations ? Fifty years ago each 
one seemed to tread the verge of negationism ; twenty-five 
years after, Strauss followed in his bold track, and went be- 
yond him ; and recently Renan has published a similar book 
which has had a vast sale, and has electrified all France and 
half of Europe. Now query: How is it that it should be 
such a thrilling act to slay and re-slay a dead monster? One 
solution only seems to us possible. The conquerors them- 
selves are not sure of the victory. The ghost haunts them 
after the carcass has been buried. The impressions of an 
unwilling belief are the last horrors that leave an infidel 
heart. 

Suppose I move into Peru, and settle in Arica, and pub- 
lish a demonstration that there will never be another earth- 
quake there; my arguments are plausible and generally receiv- 
ed; the popular sentiment settles down in the conviction that 
there never will be another earthquake. Would it be won- 
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derful if another demonstration should appear of the same 
kind, and at shorter or longer intervals another and another; 
and all should be read with equal interest ? Would it be 
absurd to say that all the interest on the Liberal side of 
Christianity comes from the rigid system which they combine 
to oppose, and that Augustine himself, who completed the 
Calvanism of the fifth century, lifts up the learned heretics 
of the nineteenth century, and holds them up to notice, and 
suspended on his outstretched arm? If we had never been 
agonized by the doctrines of an Augustine we should have 
slept over the pages of an Eichhorn or a Strauss. 

The reflected influence of these bold speculators has been 
as dangerous as their direct impressions. They have set 
weaker theologians to seek out many inventions, and it has 
become popular to arouse the exhausted attention of man- 
kind by the most startling doctrines. We are no longer trou- 
bled with truisms ; a truism now is the most singular thing 
imaginable. The title of our article a few years ago would 
have created no interest ; it would have suggested this most 
vulgar truism: What need of asserting that God must be 
happy ? Ah! what changes have come overus! We must 
now build a bridge to get over an impassable stream into the 
land of everlasting shadows. We prove that God is happy, 
not for the sake of the bygone generation, nor even for the 
present race, but for that peculiar class, small in number but 
astonishing in genius, who are said to belong neither to saints 
nor sinners, and teach us that affliction and sorrow are essen- 
tial to the Divine perfections. 

Gop IS SUPREMELY HAPPY. This we prove not only by 
direct testimony from the sible, but from the elements of fe- 
licity which are always ascribed to God. God is almighty ; 
God is all-knowing ; God is eternal; God is love. Do not 
these constitute infinite felicity ? God lays the wisest plans 
and never fails in the execution. ‘Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory and 
the majesty.” 1. Chron. xxix, 11. Does not this represent 
felicity 2 ‘“ But our God is in the Heavens; he hath done 
whatsoever he pleased.” Psalm cxv, 3. What higher repre- 
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sentation of true felicity can we have, than to be in the heav- 
ens; i. e., the Heaven of heavens, and to do as he pleases, 
and that pleasure flowing from wisdom and love? “And 
God saw every thing he had made and behold it was very 
good.” Gen. i, 31. ‘ And when these beasts gave glory and 
honor and thanks to him that sat on the throne, who liveth 
forever and ever, the four and-twenty elders fell down before 
him that sat on the throne and worshiped him that liveth for- 
ever and ever, and cast their crowns before the throne saying, 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and 
power ; for thou hast created all things; and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” Rev. iv, 9, 10, 11. Is not this 
a picture of Divine felicity ? Consider the ascriptions - the 
beings ascribing; the being receiving; the glory of the place, 
and the everlasting truth of what is said. ‘‘ For thy pleasure 
they are,” etc., or thy will. ‘* When he prepared the Heavens I 
was there; when he set a compass on the face of the depth; 
when he established the clouds above; when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waters should not pass his commandment; when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth. Then I was by him, 
as one brought up with him, and I was daily his delight, re- 
joicing always before him ; rejoicing in the habitable part of his 
earth; and my delights were with the sons of men.” Prov. 
vili, 27-31. Now, whether you consider wisdom as a personifi- 
cation or person, it comes to the same: it reflects the per- 
petual felicity of God. ‘ They shall be abundantly satisfied 
with the fatness of thy house, and thou shalt make them 
drink of the river of thy pleasures.” Psalms xxxvi, 8. “‘ The 
River of God, which is full of water.” Psalms Ixv, 9. ‘‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” Matt. vi, 9. ‘* The glorious 
gospel of the blessed God.” 1 Tim. i, ii. ‘‘The blessed and 
only potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
1 Tim. vi, 15; also Rev. viii, 12. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ is connected with 
the impassibility of the Divine nature. Jesus became man to 
be susceptible of suffering. The idea of divine sorrow became 
exhausted in him. 
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sut there is another representation, a per contra account. 
We must survey the tapestry on the moral side. ‘* And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth and it grieved him at his heart.” Gen. v, 
3, 6. I am pressed under you asa cart is pressed that is full 
of sheaves.” Amos, ii, 13. ‘* My fury shall come up in my 
face.” Ezek. xxxviii, 18. See Is., lxiii 1-6. 

The voice is all but universal amongexpositors that this is 
a bold figure — Anthropopathy. God’s perplexities and 
troubles are those of an all-perfect and infinite being, and 
therefore infinitely unlike ours. The meaning of Scripture is 
Scripture ; and surely he takes much upon himself who under- 
takes to say that such expressions must indicate human im- 
perfections in the All-perfect One. 

A word further concerning this figure of speech. If we re- 
gard the whole Old Testament as a preparation for the Gos- 
pel, would it be a violent application to suppose that God, 
who calls the things that are not as though they were, has as- 
sumed the aspect of a sufferer with reference to the incarna- 
tion of his only begotten and truly beloved Son, who was to 
assume our nature and to come into the world to suffer for 
us. It wasa conception of God, which was to be verified in 
history; a mystery, which was to be explained by facts. It 
was an indication, a pre-conception, of the union of the hu- 
man and divine nature in the person of Jesus Christ. As 
the sacrifices indicated the doctrine of substitution in the 
atonement, so the human passions imputed to God seem to 
fore-paint the tears and agonies of Christ in his life and death, 
in his persecutions and on his cross. It was paving the way for 
the great mystery, and a right conception of his character. 
The God of the Old Testament assumes a human aspect that he 
might familiarize us to the work of Christ and his sorrows, in 
his painful life and atoning sacrifice. Divine sorrow was to 
be really seen in his person; his body was to bleed ; his soul 
was to be dejected and reduced almost to despair. The Di- 


vine nature is incapable of suffering even, as a disembodied 
t — 
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spirit can not bleed or die. sut in the example of Christ, 
suffering was to be as mysterious and available as if it were 
divine in the strictest sense. We are redeemed by his pre- 
cious blood. 

The doctrine that the Divine nature literally has sorrow, 
is dangerous as an innovation, and an indication. First as an 
innovation. After the church has so anxiously discussed this 
point, and come to so clear and so long an accepted conclu- 
sion, an infant of modern days should be very careful how he 
pitches himself against so difficult and so sacred a dogma, 
which has been defended by so great a cloud of witnesses. 
Who are the men who have confined the Divine sorrow to 
the person of Christ, and who are the men that have denied 
it? Yes, who? who? The glorious army of martyrs are 
on one side, and a comely band of speculators on the other ! 

But, secondly, the indication or mental symptom. Asa 
pimple or scab on the body may indicate the small-pox or 
leprosy in the system, so there are certain opinions which do 
not indicate a correct intellect or a humble heart. We should 
say at once that maximum prices, certain revenue laws, the 
abolition of capital punishments, etc., gave a poor presage 
that he who holds any of these opinions was an able politi- 
cian ; so the man that revives some of the worst absurdities 
of the Gnostics a Manichees, shows that he is a very unsound 
theologian, if not a spurious Christian. He is worse than a 
heretic, since he shows a propensity to some of the worst 
opinions that have ever deformed the church. His moral 
taste is essentially vitiated. His invention is always turning 


to error. 


1. How much our conceptions of God are facilitated in the 
sible: ‘* Who by searching can find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ?” Some have said that 
an Infinite Spirit is an unreachable idea. It is one of the 
great arguments of German Atheism that you can form no 
conceptions of God which are not full of contradictions. But 
we see him through his attributes: ‘‘ Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment.” Ps. civ, 2. Now there is no 
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quality of which we can form such a clear idea as happiness. 
Our first experience impresses this, and all our subsequent 
pains and pleasures repeat the lesson ; for pain teaches hap- 
piness ; pain leads us to pant for relief. The little infant 
that cries in its mother’s arms is crying for relief. All that 
we enjoy and all we suffer teaches us both the nature and 
value of happiness, quod ipsum sit oplandum pe vr” 66° and I 
see no difficulty in increasing this idea. We can conceive of 





happiness—eternal happiness—and then the eternal happi- 
ness of an eternal Being ; we can conceive of happiness as an 
instrument of benevolence. It is the best ladder by which 
we can climb up to a conception of God. But happiness is 
connected with goodness. Pleasure and pain are the recom- 
penses of virtue and sin. We need not pursue this train ; 
you see at once how we form our earliest conceptions of God. 
Now, if some one undertakes to say and prove that God is 
not happy, it confounds, if we believe him, the very basis of 
our reasoning. Our earliest experience is counteracted. 

One of the marked features in the logic of this age is—to 
begin with a thunderbolt, that knocks you down and con- 
fuses all your powers; an assumption that you wonder that 
any mortal should ever make; as for example: No mental 
signification in nature ; no personality attributable to an In- 
finite being : Consciousness must be realized only by limited 
beings: Materialism is the source of all certain knowledge : 
Positive philosophy sees nothing but material sequences: 
Power is nothing but one event following another. Now, a 
modern philosopher, and sometimes a theologian, beats the 
breath out of your body by the very first assertion he makes. 
He sets you wondering how any mortal can believe, or say he 
believes, or wish to have it said by anybody, that he says he 
believes the astonishing enormities on which he piles up his 
extravagant opinions. He goes away exulting that you can 
not reason against him: and sure enough he is invincible in 
his extravagance. Instead of answering him you are all the 
time thinking : Have my ears deceived me ? 

But secondly, we may remark, that this error reaches farther 
than its direct application ; it weakens our confidence in the 
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power and promise of God. It shakes the whole frame-work 
of the Gospel ; and hence the pious in all ages have shrunk 
from it as an abomination, instantly perceived, and shocking 
the sensibilities of our faith on its first presentment ; or 
rather such an opinion has always slept in abeyance, until some 
daring hand has drawn it up from its depths, and presented it 
to the astonished minds of both saints and sinners. It always 
originates in individualism. God says: ‘‘ My counsel shall 
stand and I will do all my pleasure.” Is. Ixvi, 10. Now if 
he can not make himself happy—not even in heaven ; not even 
on the throne of the universe ; not only with almighty power 
—how is he ever to make me so? An imperfect God isa very 
poor refuge to fly to. 

But, thirdly, consider this as a specimen of boldness and 
daring speculation. Bishop Butler tells us we should speak 
with CAUTIOUS REVERENCE of the works and ways of God ; 
and a higher authority declared: ‘‘Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything be- 
fore God: for God is in heaven and thou upon earth ; 
therefore let thy words be few.” Eccl. v, 2. Dogmatism 
on any subject is not often the best herald of truth. How 
much less when weare standing before the great white throne, 
and our darkness is lost in its glory. 

Lastly, consider for a moment what belief of the church 
this new speculation was intended to displace. It igs a good 
rule, we think, to compare this displacing doctrine with the 
doctrine displaced, and weigh them together in the balances 
of the sanctuary. God surely is not represented as wanting 
sympathy for us in the representations of the old creed. We 
need not tear him from his throne, and crucify him in heaven, 
in order to show that he has compassion on sinners, and has 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth. Is not Christ 
the perfection of pity, and are not his sufferings complete ? 


¥ 
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Art. IX.—A NEW ANALYSIS IN FUNDAMENTAL MORALS 
3y EpwArRD J. Hamiton, Holliday Prof. Hanover College, Ind. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363.) 

AFFECTIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

AFFECTIONAL Righteousness—or, more fully, Affectional 
Regulative Righteousness—together with Affectional Moral 
Goodness, seems to constitute a generic class of virtues. For 
the dutiful cultivation and exercise of such natural dispositions 
as gratitude, awe, fear, modesty, moderation, candor, fortitude, 
magnanimity, liberality, and so forth, resembles in its origin 
the duty of benevolence or right loving. 

1. It is clear that none of these natural dispositions are vir- 
tuous or moral per se. For example, ill-regulated gratitude, 
that is, ill-regulated affection toward a benefactor, may lead 
one tv do what is wrong’in order to please or benefit his bene- 
factor. In these circumstances, gratitude evidently comes in 
conflict with moral principle and overcomes it ; and therefore 
that special exercise of gratitude is not right but wrong. And 
if this conflict can happen where gratitude, love, or even re- 
verence, is ill-regulated—sentiments which in the vast majo- 
rity of cases are right and dutiful—how much more frequently 
it may occur with those other sentiments, such as fortitude, 
modesty, magnanimity, and liberality, which, when rightly 
attuned and exercised, we allow to be minor virtues? The 
common maxim that one should be just before he is generous 
contains a philosopical principle ; and men, in fact, do not re- 
cognise any natural disposition as morally right and excellent 
save when it may be exercised in a manner consentaneous with 
the aims and rules of Practive Virtue. 

2. We think that a comprehensive expression of the laws 
of Commotive or Secondary Virtue may be given as follows: 
viz., ‘*A rational being in the pursuit of what is right, i.e. 
of the aims of primary virtue, must and should act with the 
wholeness of his motive nature.” This rule, we believe, or 
something like it, is that actually followed by the Moral 
Reason; and it may be analysed into the following principles : 
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(a) While the sense and love of what is right ought to be 
supreme among our motive dispositions, because it has a 
supreme and obligatory end in view, (and, indeed, moral prin- 
ciple is not properly called virtue save when considered as 
thus supreme), the constitution of our nature, and the objec- 
tive relations of the ends of our pursuits, are such that a 
supreme or controlling disposition gives law to our othe: 
motive dispositions. In this way, also, it is formative of 
character. By this we do not mean merely that, as virtue is of 
right the controlling disposition, our other dispositions should 
of right be limited and controlled by it ; though this is true, 
and also actually takes place where true virtue exists. But 
we call attention to the further fact, that controlled disposi- 
tions oftentimes tend actively to coincide and coijperate with 
the controlling disposition ; a result which seems to follow 
by a kind of spiritual necessity from the very nature and re- 
lations of these active dispositions. This truth, too, holds 
more emphatically of controlling moral principle than of any 
other controlling disposition. Primary virtue not only opens 
up proper and closes improper directions for the outgoings of 
our natural dispositions, but it also specially encourages 
and excites various intelligent dispositions, which, with views 
of their own, can seek the same objects which virtue seeks 
with views of her own, that is, as being right—and, perhaps, 
there is nothing which it is right and obligatory for us to do 
to which also we may not be led by some form of natural 
disposition; and this, too, not accidentally or occasionally, 
but continually and by reason of the mutual relations of the 
elements (and of the objects) of our intelligent motivity. Thus 
the exercise of certain natural dispositi ns, within certain 
limits and modes, comes to be not merely consistent, nor yet 
accidentally coincident, but naturally and habitually consen- 
taneous with the various forms of Practive Virtue. Such, 
moreover,, is the nature of the case, that the more virtue is 
deliberately and fully exercised, the accompanying natural 
disposition, also, is generally the more excited ; for the same 
thinking or consideration which shows the greater or less moral 
attractiveness of an object of effort, reveals also a greater o1 
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less corresponding natural attractiveness. It is plain, also, 
that any exercise of motive tendency which may be opposed 
or impedimental to that exercise of our dispositions which in 
any case is consentaneous with practive virtue must also be 
impedimental to the exercise of that virtue itself, and should 
therefore be disregarded and surmounted. It is right, there- 
fore, and obligatory upon us to exercise our natural dis- 
positions in certain modes, because the more simple and spon- 
taneous exercise of Practive Virtue involves a similar consen- 
taneous exercise of natural dispositions ; because the more 
deliberate and self-regulated exercise of virtue involves gen- 
erally, perhaps always, a correspondingly increased or dimin- 
ished exercise of the accompanying disposition ; and because 
the disregarding and surmounting of all impediments to the 
full exercise of virtue (which is a duty) is equally effective 
and favorable for the natural disposition which is to be grati- 
fied in the attainment of the same object. For ex imple, in a 
case where we are bound to do good to others, the feeling of 
what is right and dutiful is naturally accompanied by a feel- 
ing of benevolence; and the more deliberately, persistently and 
fully the former is cherished and exercised, the more the lat- 
ter also is experienced. In like manner, liberality is the in- 
evitable characteristic of one who fully and earnestly dis- 
charges the duty of giving, And in each case it is right and 
obligatory to cherish and exercise the natural disposition, as 
involved in the exercise of the Practive Virtue. 

(b) While the foregoing thought, rather than that of any 
positive assistance given to Practive Virtue by uniting with 
it the power of natural disposition, seems to us the leading 
element in the law of Commotive Virtue, we can not exclude 
the idea of assistance or service. Our obligation to do right 
is unqualified ; but this involves that every power of our 
nature, not only the virtue of that Practical Moral Reason, 
or Moral Sense, by which the right is discovered and felt, but 
also every other motive tendency should, so far as possible, be 
brought into the service of right. A man thoroughly devoted 
to his sovereign seeks to have others also serve him; and so 
the Practical Moral Reason, if it have the power—the Con- 
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science if it be a good Conscience—engages all our motive 
tendencies in the pursuit of duty. We even feel instinctively 
that any tendency which can unite its energy with that of 
Rational Virtue, and which does not, is opposed to it. 

(c) Another strong ground of Affectional duty different 
from either of the foregoing: It is that both right benevo- 
lence and every other grace of natural disposition may be re- 
garded as being in itself an absolute good. Rightly exercised 
affections are among the most permanent, powerful and widely 
operative means of happiness with which God has endowed 
his rational creatures: even a3 these same natural affections 
and dispositions, when wrongly exercised, may be the sources of 
untold evil. Thus Affectional Righteousness strikes one root, 
as it were, into that Primal or Essential Virtue of which we 
have already spoken. 

3. Before leaving this part of our subject we must remark 
that Benevolence, as seeking good, though not absolute good, 
may be considered a closer and more honored ally of Primary 
Virtue than any other natural tendency of the soul ; and also 
that when rightly formed and exercised it is a greater good 
and source of happiness than any other. Next to this dispo- 
sition in moral importance is that fear and respect with which 
men regard those in power and authority. For, although we 
may honor and obey parents and civil rulers when they would 
have us do what is wrong, our respect for them generally 
operates in favor of right: and then that reverential fear of 
God, who is the King of kings, is justly mentioned in the 
Bible, and especially in the writings of the Old Dispensation, 
as the representative element of all piety. For, with creatures 
such as we, and indeed with all creatures, reverence is the 
necessary concomitant and assistant of practive dutiful re- 
spect for the rightfulness of Jehovah’s reign. With creatures 
like us, and situated as we are, the virtues of Benevolence 
and of Reverence are nearly of equal practical importance, 
Close after these comes Gratitude ; a virtue which might be 
described as a natural return of benevolence in circumstances 
which make it consentaneous with renumerative Justice. The 
other virtues of natural disposition follow this triad, but with 
a long interval. 
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Mora Esteem. 

Let us now, proceeding with our analysis, inquire into the 
nature of the remaining departments of virtue and duty; viz., 
those of Moral Esteem and of Causitive Righteousness. For 
it is not to be forgotten that our first classification was con- 
fessedly superficial, and designed chiefly to prepare the way 
for a more searching investigation. 

1. First, then, we remark, that the law of Moral Esteem, 
although it seems to modify the simple law of Moral Good- 
ness, can not properly be said to conflict with it. Itdoes not 
appear to require the neglect or injury of any absolute inter- 
est, nor the withdrawal of love from any being in any degree 
fit and possible to be loved. On the contrary, Moral Esteem, 


like Practive and Affectional Righteousness, seems a peculiar 
and necessary development of Moral Goodness. It operates 
in a two-fold way: first, practically, leading us specially to 
favor and assist the good, and then, affectionally, leading us 
to love them with an especial regard, feeling that this special 


love is right, and that the absence of it would be wrong. In 
neither way does it conflict with the essential law of Goodness, 
which is to seek the absolutely good. 

(a) For, as to practical treatment, duty never seems to re- 
quire that we should neglect or injure one class for the bene- 
fit of another; but only that the good should have such special 
favor as may be consistent with the best good of beings in 
general. A special favor is not necessarily a robbing of the 
common store, but often is consistent with our utmost en- 
deavors for the general prosperity. No other than such favor 
seem allowable even toward the righteous. Moreover, no 
moral law seems to require per se the neglect or ill-treatment 
of the wicked. On the contrary we seem bound to strive for 
the good of the wicked so long as they are capable of good, 
and in all cases in which their good may consist with abso- 
luteness of good, that is, may not be productive of evil 
greater than itself. Whether the infliction of primitive evil 
furnishes an exception to this rule, will be discussed hereafter. 
At present it is enough to say that the law of Moral Esteem 
may sometimes require us to deny special favors to the 
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wicked—favors such as moral goodness would cheerfully and 
safely grant in other cases—but even this only as a reproof 
and check of wickedness. The practical operation of this 
form of Virtue, as distinguished from that severer righteous- 
ness which we call Primitive Justice, would not, we think, 
affect the wicked further than the foregoing; and this evi- 


5? 


dently is not inconsistent with the aims of simple Moral 
Goodness. 

(+) In like manner the Affectional operation of the law of 
Moral Esteem consists with that of Moral Goodness. This 
latter requires us to cherish and exercise love for beings in a 
manner consentaneous with the aims of Practive Goodness, 
We can not love beings too much in this way. But an in- 
crease of love for the morally good does not interfere with the 
exercise of the duty of benevolence. For, as the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing, so the heart is 
never so full of love that it is not capable of more. On the 
contrary, special love to the good—tor example love to God— 
puts us in more perfect sympathy with them, and enlarges 
the heart for virtuous benevolence. But as to our affectional 
moral esteem of the wicked, we need scarcely say that the 


hatred of beings has no place within the domain of duty, and 
that this specific kind of duty seems to leave untouched the 
requirement of Moral Goodness to love all beings so far as 


we can, and so far as we can consistently, while aiming at 
absolute good. Moreover, this kind of duty brings to view 
three important grounds of limitation to the exercise of vir- 
tuous benevolence, which may operate singly or together. In 
the first place, an unrestrained love for the wicked would lead 
us to favor them unduly, that is, in a way injurious to abso- 
lute and general good, more often than love for any other 
class would lead us to favor them unduly. We feel it, there- 
fore, to be peculiarly obligatory to love them only in a way 
consentaneous with the aims of Practive Virtue. Secondly, 
we evidently should subordinate our love for wicked beings to 
the claims of primitive Justice. A love which would prevent 
or neglect the punishment of the wicked when they ought to 
be punished, would be itself a wicked love. Whether this 
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limitation can be ultimately identified with the foregoing may 
be discussed elsewhere. And, in the third place, we are no 
longer under obligation to love the wicked when, by reason 
of their hopeless and determined wickedness, they have ceased 
to be the possible objects of our affection. In this last in- 
stance a natural law seems to determine the limit of duty in 
some such way as follows: Two spirits, when placed in com- 
pany, and made able to understand each other’s experience, 
would naturally have benevolent affection for each other, the 
simple sympathy of sentient beings. Various causes might 
then tend to increase and strengthen, or to weaken and 
destroy this affection. In particular, the moral goodness of 
each being would strengthen his power of natural affection, 
and would also make him yet more attractive to the affection 
of the other; and so the moral goodness of both beings 
would form a bond of mutual attachment, capable, we believe, 
of being stronger than any other. But if one of the beings 
were morally bad, that is in any respect or degree opposed to 
what is right, the other, though morally good, would of neces- 
sity love him less in proportion to his wickedness, than he 
would were it possible for him to regard that other being 
without any reference to moral character. Nevertheless, his 
moral goodness, if perfect, would lead him to love that other 
so long as he was an object possible to be loved, as also it 
would lead him to labor for the good of that other in all pos- 
sible ways so long as there might be any hope of doing him 
good. But in case that wicked being became so purely and 
thoroughly evil that love for him should be no longer possi- 
ble, or in case through his wickedness he became so hopelessly 


lost as to be no longer susceptible of good, the end of duty 


would be reached. Whether these cases always accompany 
each other we need not discuss ; but it is plain that in either 
case, or in their conjuncture, considerations connected with 
moral character would be determinative of duty, and would 
justify a discontinuance of practical or affectional regard. But 
clearly no one of the limitatious now mentioned—neither that 
directly from absolute good—nor that from punitive justice— 
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nor that from a sort of necessity of nature—is inconsistent 
with the law of Moral Goodness. 

2. In thus showing that the department of duty which we 
have called moral esteem and consideration does not conflict 
with the essential aim or law of Moral Goodness we have 
prepared ourselves to show how it originate s from that law. 
That the duties of Moral Estimation arise from their relation 
to absolute good may be argued as follows: (a) So far as 
practical consideration of persons because of their moral 
character is a doing good to a class without injury or loss to 
others, it is a direct application of the primary law of morals: 
it is a seeking of absolute good. But, as a rule, special favor 
toward those morally good is possible ina way in which it 
is not possible in the case of others, Take, for example, cir- 
cumstances in which confidence in character or the honoring 
of right principles is needed, or may be a determining consider- 
ation. (b) The rightfulness of special regard for the good 
rests also on higher ground than mere non-interference with 
the welfare of others. For favor shown them as being good is 
succor and assistance given to the cause of virtue. Of this 
weighty ground of duty we shall speak more fully under the 
head of Causative Righteousness. (c) Then as to our affec- 
tional esteem we have seen that, owing to a strong law of 
spiritual affinity, the good must needs love the good. Special 
affection, therefore, for the good is as inseparably bounds up 
with simple moral goodness as general benevolence is. Just 
in proportion as we have that rational desire for the right, o1 


the absolutely good as being right, we must also have personal 


love for those in whom this principle is prevalent and power- 


ful. The former motive tendency necessitates and involves 
the latter, and so imparts to ita moral character. (d) Finaliy, 
it is to be remarked that love for the good is itself an abso- 
lute good, and should therefore be cultivated and cherished as 
being in itself a right end. This pure and high affection is 
one of the chief sources of that blessedness which is diffused 
throughout the holy society of heaven. Causative Righteous- 
ness, which is our last division of virtue and duty, is that spe- 
cies of virtue which aims at the maintenance and promotion 
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of virtue in every form. It also, of course, seeks the suppres- 
sion and destruction of vice ; that is, of all forms and degrees 
of disposition in rational beings which conflict with and op- 
pose virtue. 1. Evidently it is conditioned on the fact that 
a rational and moral being is able to regard himself and others 
is rational and moral, and is able to exert influence or power 
on himself and on others, either favorably or adversely, to the 
exercise and development of virtue. When he may use power 
or influence favorably to virtue, and does so because he feels 
it to be right and dutiful to do so, then the animus of his 
mind is what we have termed Causative Virtue. 2. It is clear 
also that this animus may exist where one may not himself 
be able to do any thing toward that particular promotion of 
virtue which he desires. Thus a poor bed-ridden man might 
earnestly desire that the Gospel should be preached to the 
heathen, without being able to do anything towards the real- 
ization of his desire. True, he could do much through 
prayer ; but without thinking of this indirect efficiency, and 
regarding him as wholly impotent, we would yet consider his 
earnest desire as a virtue. In other words, Causative Right- 
eousness, essentially, is such, not because actually causative 
of virtue, though it frequently is so, but because it desires the 
causation of viitue ; or, more simply, the existence of virtue 
as a right end; and because whenever it has the power to 
maintain and promote virtue it uses this power to that end. 
3. There seems to be no species or form of virtue which Cau- 
sative Righteousness does not desire to perfect and promote. 
This scarcely needs proof. That primary or practive, and 
that secondary or affectional, virtue, which have been already 
discussed, and that virtue of moral esteem, which has been re- 
solved into specific developments of these others, and even 
Causative Virtue itself, are all the objects of the care of Cau- 
sative Virtue. As to this last assertion, we of course do not 
say that any one simple act of Causative Virtue could aim at 
itself, but only that one exercise of Causative Virtue may aim 
at another. For example, Christians may encourage and sus- 
tain each other in evangelical labors; but, in all cases, what 
is immediately aimed at is virtue, that is, the full exercise of 
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moral principle, or of the disposition to regard and seek what 
is right. As we may have recurring occasion to speak of vir- 
tue as aimed at by Causative Righteousness, we may some- 
times, when viewing it in that relation, call it object-virtue. 
RerLex Exercise oF Mora PRINCIPLE, 

The analysis of Causative, like that of Practive and of 
Commotive virtue, and, indeed, of every motivity of spirit, 
must proceed from an investigation of the ends which it prop- 
erly has in view. Before proceeding with this, however, we 
may notice what one might call Incipient Causative Righte- 
ousness, or What might be named the Retlex Exercise of Moral 
Principle ; though we should regard this latter expression as 
less adequate and complete than the former. This mode of 
Causative Virtue is more subtle than any other, and the ex- 
ercise of it frequently mingles in our bosoms with the exer- 
cise of the virtue which it promotes; therefore those who 
would assure themselves of its existence and its specific na- 
ture, should regard it with peculiar attention. 

1. The exercise of such virtue is evidently conditioned on 
the existence of a self-regulative faculty in man, by which he 
may guide and regulate his own virtue as well as his other 
motivities. Beyond doubt we have such a faculty. For first 
of all the soul has a reflective faculty whereby it takes cogni- 
zance of its own states, tendencies and acts, and of their true 
nature, value, character and objects. This faculty is irfdeed 
and it differs from mere consciousness, 


a part of reason ; 


which even brutes may have, in that it is attentive and dis- 
criminating. By it reason also takes cognizance of all those 
operations in which she participates, and especially of man’s 
moral thinkings and movements: that is, one faculty of rea- 
son observes and judges of all the operations of man’s rational 
life. In the next place, it is clear that man is able to exercise 
desire or motive feeling concerning his own rationally under- 
stood experiences and motivities as well as concerning other 
objects of thought. Hence men, in fact, often exhibit the 


desire to be virtuous : 


they wish to be willing to do what is 
right. Sometimes they may desire virtue only as personally 


advantageous to themselves, in which case their desire would 
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not be of the nature of virtue; but sometimes, also, they 
desire virtue because it is, in effect, an accomplishing of right 
ends, and also for its own sake, as we say, that is, because it 
is in itself something absolutely good and right to be desired; 
in which case, or if they desire virtue for either of these rea- 
sons, their desire is itself of the nature of virtue. Thus 
Christians virtuously desire that they themselves and others 
may grow in grace. 

Finally, we remark, the soul, as reflective, has the faculty of 
intelligently directing and developing its own motivities, and 
in particular its own moral dispositions. This faculty seems 
to depend on the power which one has of fixing and guiding 
the motive regards of his own mind. Thus a man, in the 
intervals of the actual performance of some practical or af- 
fectional duty—and perhaps even while he is engaged in it— 
has a faculty of encouraging or dissuading himself as to its 
performance. Now should he, with and in the exercise of this 
self-regulative faculty, purposely strive to be virtuous; this 
would be a simple and rudimental form of Causative Righte- 
ousness. He might thus be doubly virtuous, first as simply 
seeking what is right for its own sake, and then again as de- 
siring and striving to do so. In the first instance his pur- 
pose would be simply to do what is right; in the second his 
purpose would be to have and exercise the disposition of 
virtue. 

2. The chief aim and animus of this incipient or subject- 
ive Causative Righteousness seem to be precisely the same as 
those of the object-virtue which it promotes ; and, therefore, 
we may say that the chief element of it is a reflex exercise of 
moral principle. For example, a man may consciously de- 
sire and strive to be morally honest simply that he may do 
honest things, which is also the aim of honesty; and he may 
desire and strive to be morally truthful in order that he may 
speak the truth, as he ought to speak it, which is the aim of 
veracity. In these and similar cases the causative virtue is 
only a reflex exercise of the virtue caused: it is the essen- 
tial moral disposition of some species of virtue seeking to 


strengthen and perfect itself so as better to accomplish its 
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proper aim. At the same time we allow that even incipi- 
ent Causative Virtue often—perhaps generally—corresponds 
somewhat with other more deliberate and methodical forms of 
Causative Virtue in regarding virtue as an end in itself, and 
not merely as leading to the special ends aimed at by the 
form of object-virtue promoted. 

3. It is not so easy to distinguish between the simple ex- 
ercise of moral principle and the exercise of Causative Vir- 
tue which aims at it, in the case of a Commotive, as it is in 
the case of a Practive virtue. We can, however, conceive of 
an earnest consideration and feeling of the rightness and du- 
tifulness of right affection and of Commotive virtue, as pre- 
ceding and leading to the exercise of Commotive virtue. 
This might be distinguished from a simple sense of the duty 
of right affection as immediately regulating, inciting, and 
mingling with that affection. We should not regard this as 
an unfounded refinement of thought ; although it is in no 
way necessary to the system we are unfolding. 

4. Incipient Causative Righteousness and Commotive Vir- 
tue closely resemble each other in that they both aim at the 
regulation and guidance of motive feelings or tendencies, and 
this too within the personality of the one moral agent ; but 
they differ in respect to the motivities with which they deal, 
and as to their aims or laws: the one would make natural dis- 
position consentaneous with moral ; the other would give to 
moral disposition its own right developments. The workings 
of the causative virtue are also of course peculiar. To stimulate 
and strength the dull or weak conscience, to inform and regu- 
late the unstable or eccentric conscience, and, as those may 
be needed, to modify and to conform to truth those habits of 


disposition into which even the Moral Reason falls—these are 





the practical uses of virtuous reflection. 

5. The consideration of that reflex exercise of Moral Prin- 
ciple, which we have now repeatedly mentioned, is of some 
importance in connection with an understanding of the nature 
of virtue in general. Many, who have found two forms of 
virtue, the promoted and the promoting, closely and con- 
stantly connected in our experience, have spoken as if all 
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virtue were essentially and necessarily reflective and self-regu- 
lative. But primary or practive virtue seems to consist sim- 
ply in the seeking of absolute good, ie., the absolute of natu- 
ral good, as being right, and not in the self-regulation of 
moral principle. For example, intentional self-regulation is 
not an essential or necessary part of beneficence, honesty, or 
veracity. These involve only the objective exercise of reason 
and rational tendency. In like manner, affectional or secon- 
dary virtue, essentially, does not seem to involve the inten- 
tional regulation of the moral principle which it includes ; it 
consists simply in the sustained and promoted consentaneity 
of natural affection with Primary Virtue. We shall, how- 
ever, have further occasion to speak of this reflex exercise of 
principle. 
Mora Goon. 

The more pronounced and methodical forms of Causative 
Virtue include those in which one may use outward means 
for his own moral improvement and rectitude of life—as for 
example, the exercises of religion or the society of the good 
—and those also in which he endeavors in any way to main- 
tain and promote righteousness and virtue among men. 

1. The animus of Causative Virtue thus developed seems 
to consist of the same elements which we have found in its 
incipiency, but they are combined in a different proportion. 
In the incipient or subjective forms of Causative Righteous- 
ness, though the immediate effort of the mind is to promote 
some form of righteousness or virtue, this righteousness is 
chiefly regarded as something effectual for the realization of 
the right end, which it seeks, and which also is prominently 
within the view of the mind; we see that what it is right and 
obligatory to do, it is also right and obligatory to cause to be 
done, and do not think so much of the righteousness itself as 
being in itself a right end. But inthe more developed forms 
of Causative Virtue, though we may often have the right 
things to be accomplished by the object-virtue more or less 
consciously in view, yet we generally aim chiefly at the object- 
virtue, or at object-virtue in general, as something good in it- 
self and right to be sought without any very distinct notion 
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of the right results to proceed from it. The end sought after 
by the mind in this second case is, in our conception of it, 
very different from the ends aimed at by object-virtue. For 
we regard virtue as being in itself an end,and as avery great, 
comprehensive and excelling end; which end also we generally 
call Moral Good; as, 
moral good of a community or of an individual. 


for example, when we speak of the 


2. Such being the case, let us now endeavor to obtain a correct 
analysis and understanding of the idea of moral good, i.e. of 
that notion under which we conceive of virtue when we regard 
it as in itself, or per se, a right end. But some may say, “‘ No; 
the notion of moral good is absolutely simple, and therefore 
analysis and explanation of it are impossible.” Two consid- 
erations, however, render it difficult for us to yield to such 
advice. In the first place, the case is one in which an earnest 
and thoughtful mind asks for an analysis of the presentation 
of the Practical Reason, and also for something common in 
the matter of this right end with that of others. And, secondly, 
we think that reasons can be assigned for virtue being to us 
a right end, which satisfy the mind as truly analytical and 
explanatory, and also as analogical with the nature of other 
right ends. 

3. These reasons of course reveal themselves fully only to 
critival and analytical thought. But they are suggested by 
that phrase which the common and practical judgment of men 
uses to express its notion of virtue asa rational end. For we 
certainly regard Moral Good as a species of absolute Good, a 
peculiar and most important species ; nor can it be disputed 
that we aim at virtue as a right end under this notice of it ; 
and not only so, but we believe it would, be difficult for us to 
think of virtue as a right end after divesting it of this notion. 
Itis evident too, that if, in duty, we labor for virtue as a right 
end because it is a form of absolute good, and therefore some- 
thing right to labor for, there is in this a perfect analogy with 
the fundamental law of primary and secondary virtue. 


Tue Summum Bonvum. 


The modes in which moral is also absolute good, and in 
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view of which, we believe, the Practical Reason re 
a right end, may be stated as follows : 


gards it as 


1. In the first place, Virtue is an absolute good as perma- 
nently aiming at and continually maintaining and ccecomplish- 
ing things absolutely good. For as we have seen the aims of 
virtue—-or right ends—consist of all forms of absolute good, 
and are sought and realized partly in practical, partly in af- 
fectional, actions. (a) As to the first of these the good which 
Practive Virtue effectually labors for must be regarded as ab- 
solute, whether sought for and accomplished by Moral Good- 
ness or cared for and conserved by Regulative Righteousness. 
For although the notion of good is more prominent in the aim 
of Goodness, while the absoluteness of the good, and conse- 
quently the rightness of the end, is more consciously promi- 
nent in the aim of Righteousness, nevertheless, as we have 
seen, both ood and the absoluteness of it are involved in 
every aim of Practive Virtue. Sometimes, too, as we have no- 
ticed, Goodness seems even more exercised about the absolute- 
ness of the good than about the good; for example, good men, 
in seeking to improve and ameliorate the condition of impris- 
oned convicts, would chiefly consider what method of doing 
this would be truly or absolutely good ; and we would say 
that they were more exercised about the right mode or form 
of good, or about the right way of doing good, than about 
good or doing good. Sometimes, on the other hand, in a case 
of justice or righteousness, men have their attention more 
called to the good involved and cared for than to the absolute- 
ness of it; as when the oppressed widow demanded rightful 
aid from the unjust judge. Such cases confirm that analysis 
which makes practive virtue of every kind aim at the abso- 


lutely good. Virtue, therefore, is absolutely good as practi- 


cally aiming at and realizing absolute good. In like manner, 
as we have seen, Commotive Virtue essentially is a regard for 
that absolute good which necessarily belongs to right exercises 
of our natural affections by reason of their implication with 
primary virtue, of their practical operation, and of their in- 
trinsic excellence. It may, therefore, be considered as perma- 
nently influential for and causative of this good. Hence ob- 
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ject-virtue in general may justly be regarded as an absolute 
good, and, therefore, also a right end, since it is the natural 
and permanent agency and cause of all those multiplied 
forms of absolute good which this disposition seeks and labors 
for. For, as has been repeatedly remarked, whatever is per- 
manently and by reason of its own nature productive in any 
way or ways of peace, comfort, happiness, or blessedness, 
men call a good ; and they seek it under this notion as an 
end, and under the additional notion of absoluteness as a 
right end. 

2. But, in the second place, Virtue is regarded as an abso- 
lute good because of certain natural and invariable results, 
which, as distinguished from the ends at which it aims, may 
be called its concomitants. These may be specified as three. 
(a) First, there is the loveliness of virtue, if we may use this 
term to signify the attribute of being a proper object of af- 
fection. Virtue of course is the quality of a spirit, and aside 
from the spirit to whom it belongs has no existence. Con- 
stant mental reference to this fact contributes to clearness of 
conception in morals; for in some forms of ethical thought the 
notion of personality is more prominent than in others, though 
it is present in them all. In the case under consideration we 
can easily distinguish the loveliness of a virtuous person from 
the moral attractiveness of right, practical and affectional 
conduct considered as an end. Moral loveliness is that pre- 
eminent personal attractiveness which nothing save the pos- 
session of virtue can confer. We distinguish again between 
this and mere loveableness, or amiability, because the latter 
belongs to natural rather than to moral character. Moral 
loveliness is a quality which specially attracts and unites the 
; and it is the condition of 
the mutual love of holy beings and of the happy fellowship of 
Heaven. A perfect exemplification of it is found in the char- 
acter of our Saviour. Now, evidently we should labor for 
virtue as being thus because of its loveliness, a mighty bond 
of union and an exhaustless source of blessedness to rational 
beings. (b) A second concomitant closely allied to the fore- 
going is that well-ordered condition both of inward capacity 


good together in pure affection ; 
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and of outward relations which conformity to the laws of rec- 
titude produces in the case of virtuous beings. For such is 
the constitution of the universe, and such the mind of the 
Creator, that virtuous beings, though seeking absolute good, 
and not good as privately related, are yet in the way of re- 
ceiving greater good, personally, than they could in any other 
course of life. Hence all nations believe and say that it will 
be well with the righteous, but that evil will overtake the 
wicked. (c) A third concomitant, as a source of which also 
virtue is unqualifiedly and absolutely good is that satisfaction 
which the virtuous have both in the conscious possession and 
exercise of their own virtue and in the beholding of the virtue 
of others. The rational spirit has a deep and peaceful happi- 
ness in realizing a conscious harmony between himself and 
that law of absoluteness of good which he regards as right and 
obligatory; and the virtuous spirit has similar pleasure in see- 
ing others also obedient to that law. He also rejoices in his 
harmony with all powers and agencies of good, and with the 
mind and government of God. Vice, on the other hand, ex- 
cites unrest and dissatisfaction in the sinful spirit. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


The happiness which thus results from virtue, by reason of 
its moral loveliness—its concomitant personal prosperity— 
and its inward satisfactions, when thought of as fully realized, 
gives to us the Christian notion of blessedness. This great 
and holy happiness is the endless portion of the inhabitants 
of Heaven ; and it differs vastly in nature and in degree from 
all happiness not conditioned upon virtue. 

It is an interesting question whether, in dutifully promot- 
ing virtue as an absolute good, we conceive of it more as thus 
generative of prosperity and blessedness, or as an agency in- 
tentionally seeking what is right, that is, the absolutely good. 
We can not discuss this question now, but would express the 


opinion that men generally realize the rightness of promoting 
virtue more under the latter view of it. At the same time it 
is clear that virtue often becomes to us a right end as being 
a generative source of good and happiness. True, we may 
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labor for the virtue of an individual or of a community while 
we are governed by some merely natural affection or tendency 
(which may have been enlarged and liberalized, though not 
subdued, by reason); and in this case our conduct would not 
be virtuous. A bad man might desire his son to be a good 
man, or a wicked ruler that his people should be virtuous ; 
nay, men may even from a selfish principle desire to be virtu- 
ous themselves. Nevertheless it is evident that we may and 
do virtuously desire the spiritual good of ourselves and others; 
as, for example, when Christians (seeking the absolutely good 


as right) labor and pray for the salvation of sinners. 


THe GREATNESS OF Mora Goon. 

The convictions which men have of the greatness and import- 
ance of moral good and of ita obligativeness as a right end, can 
scarcely be accounted for by the course and conclusion of 
things in this world. Such are the present limitations and 
checks of man’s condition that virtue has not free scope for 
the accomplishment of all the good which it desires and labors 
for, or for the production of that with which it is naturally 
accompanied ; nor yet have pride, selfishness and passion the 
power to do all the evil to which they directly tend. But 
there is a deep conviction among the more thoughtful portion 
of mankind, that, in the total of existence, virtue will find her- 
self grandly efficacious for good, and vice terribly productive 
of evil. Even for temporal interests, thoughtful men hold 
virtue to be a great and absolute good. and vice a great and 
absolute evil ; but their sober estimate of the inner and essen- 
tial importance of these things can scarcely be accounted for 
inthis way. They must and do regard virtue as something 
likely to be productive hereafter and indefinitely of untold 
vood, and vice as the natural cause of untold evil. Nay ; as 
rational beings must be either virtuous or vicious, men regard 
virtue, not only as the cause of vast good, but also as indirectly 
preventive of all that evil which the vice which it displaces 
would bring about. 


ORDINARY LANGUAGE. 


If, as we have seen, moral be the greatest and most com- 


00 
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prehensive form of absolute good, 1 uld, of course, when 
coutrasted with other right ends, be grant a preéminenc 

just as the lower and less comprehensive for of absolute 
good should be strongly distinguished from those forms of 


} } } } 2. 
il 


good which are not absolute, O!1 whi ‘, though avsoiute, are 
not viewed as such. [or example, limiting ns somewhat, 
we might designate by natural, absolute, and moral good, res- 


vectively, frst, good considered as private or individual and not 
] : | 


7 


as regulated or affected by the law of absoluteness : condly, 
all of absolute good which does not li » and moral 
life : and th ird’y, that absolute good ie in good- 


ness, and righteousness, and virtuous life generally And w 


might do this the more boldly, be cause there seems to be some- 
thing correspondent to it in ordinary speech, whenever we speak 
of good simply, or of natural good ; then of the right ; and 
finally of moral good ; considering these as three different 
ends or aims of the rational spirit. However, in philosophy 


one should use language as now suggested very sparingly, and 


only when the context might make his meaning 


DIFFICULTIES CONSIDERI D, 


The doctrine now elucidated from the analysis of our pur- 
suit and promotion of virtue as a right or moral end is, that 
the essential condition of virtue being a right end is to b 
found in the fact that moral good is ecies of absolut 
good ; and so that the matter of duty in Causative Righteous- 
ness is generically the same with the matter of duty in all 
other departments of virtue. Now we suppose that most per- 
sons will agree that virtue is an absolute good, and tha 
in the modes we have specified, and that it is ri; 
gatory to seek virtue as being thus absolutely good 
may be questioned whether it is only under this aspect or view 
of it that we seek it as a right and obligatory end. To sucl 
questions we reply as follows : 

l. The only way in which we could hope fully to sati 
the objector would be by inducing him to follow without u 
due prepossession the same course of patient analysis that w 
have followed ourselves.. For, as men’s minds have not im- 
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mediately acquiesed in many even ol the most correct con- 
clusions of philosophy, so we can not expect such acquiescence 
here. Only thought and study can enable one to feel the fore: 
of analytic truth. The following considerations, however, aré 
submitted for the assistance of sincere inquiry. 

2. The fact that absoluteness of good is the only quality 
which pertains ip common to all ends which are right ends 
and that this quality pertains to them on/y, is very significant. 
For ho other ends Save right ends have this quality ol abso- 
luteness of good. 

We can regard the Moral Law, that is, all right and obliga 
tory ends and the actions connected with them, generalized 

d viewed as a comprehensive ideal object—we can regard 

is law as a coucrete thing ; and we can regard the rightness 

that is, of its ends and acti ns, as a quality, viewed ab- 
stractly, belonging to the Law. Now if the analysis of that 


law, whi Li consists COnTeSsst dly of cone eptions of things that are 


rig 


rht. shows that these conc pti ns are als » invariably ol things 
that are absolutely rood, is it not lik ly that there is som: 
necessary connection between these two qualities, of rightness 
and of absoluteness of good? M Ly not we conclude that one of 
them is in some Way a condition of the other ? And would 
we not be confirmed in this opinion if, on further investiga 
tion, the conce ptions of the moral law appare ntly include all 
possibli forms of rational actions and aims which contain ab- 
solute good ? 

3. And, indeed, the more we scrutinize the matter, we find 
that absoluteness of good in the end or action prescribed is 


the condition of the moral rightness of it. We have seen this 


to be the case in all th simpli r require ments of the Moral 


Law ; it is so also in the duty of promoting virtue. For, let 
us mentally abstract this condition ; let us suppose that in 
promoting virtue we should not accomplish any good what- 
ever of any kind. How quickly under such a supposition 
does the duty of caring for virtue fade away ? 

4. Nor should it cause difficulty here, that men in laboring 
for virtue may think more consciously of its peculiar species 


. . ’ 
as moral good, than of its generic character as absolute good. 
ec | =) 
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This is but natural. In many other cases we have to think 
and ponder whether the rood proposed agrees with the law of 
absoluteness or not, but in this case that question can not be 
raised ; and so the mind is chiefly occupied with the specific 
character of the good—at the same time, however, thinking of 
this as conferring on the oo l both its absoluteness and its qreat- 
ness. For it would be absurd to suppose that a disposition 
whose very nature, in whatever form, is rationally to seek and 
effect absolute good should not be absolute ly good itself, In 
addition to which, consciousness and experience teach men 
that this disposition is absolutely good both in its operations 
and in its concomitants. As a matter of fact men always re- 
gard moral good as absolute. 

5. Finally, we believe that much misapprehension and dif- 
ficulty as to the condition or reason of the moral rightness 
and obligatoriness of virtue as an end may be obviated by a 
clear understanding of the following statements: 

(a) First, it should be borne in mind that virtue as moral 
good hasan exceedingly marked specific character of its own, by 
which it is contrasted not only with all other qood hut even with 
all othe r forms of absol ute good It is the absolute good, not 
of the outward actions or natural affections, but of the inner 
moral dispositions of rational beings. It is an absolute good 


because the beings who possess it habitually do every right 


action, whether practical or affectional ; and also, because, in 
thus doing, they bring about a holy blessedness in which they 
themselves and all holy beings participate. When we 

sider the nature and the developments of this good, we ascribe 
to it a spirituality, a comprehensiveness, a greatness and a 
permanency, which distinguish it from and elevate it above 
all other good. Hence it is not to be wondered at that ex- 
cellent men, desiring to maintain for themselves and others 
an exalted appreciation of virtue as a moral end, have some- 
times seemed to deny that virtue is a good at all. At least 
one might infer from their language that in thinking of virtue 
as a moral end, they think, or suppose they think of it, not 
as a good, but as an end higher, that is, more morally attrac- 


tive and obligatory, than any good or than all good. For our 
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part we think it sufficient to say that virtue is a far higher 
end than any other good—that, indeed, it is the highest con- 
ccivable form of absolute good which can be originated from 
the nature of rational beings ; and we believe that good men 
promote virtue under this notion of it. For, if they dutifully 
labor for virtue, first as the agency which seeks, and, so far as 
possible, realizes all things that are absolutely-good, and then 
as the generative and diffusive source of a holy blessedness, 
which also is an absolute good, they certainly in this labor for 
what they consider an absolute good, But here let our course 
of thought be properly understood. We have not asserted 
hitherto and do not now say that virtue is dutifully sought 
Jor its own sake as a great and absolute quod, but only that 
virtue is an absolute good and that by reason of its being such 
it becomes also a right and obligatory end, and that it is duti- 
fully sought on account of this rightness. We have not come 
to that point of our inquiry at which we propose to investigate 
the nature of moral rightness and the mode in which it is de- 
pendant on absoluteness of good, But we have seen how in 
the case of virtue, as in all others, the rightness of the end is 
conditioned on its being something absolutely good, and thus 
that absoluteness of good is the invariable and essential char- 
acteristic of all those actions and aims which constitute the 
matter of the Moral Law. 

(6.) But, in the second place, it should be noted that vfrtue 
is absolutely good in vurious modes and directions, and that 
itis a right and obligatory end in eve ry mode and direction 
in which it can be viewed as absolute ly good ; which fact, if it 
be not fully apprehended, may lead to confusion of thought. 


Virtue is a right end as seeking, maintaining and accomplish- 


ss) 


ing all things absolutely good—as producing all absolutely 
good affections—as being morally lovely—as conforming ra- 
tional beings to the conditions of prosperous eXxistence—as 
giving a satisfaction sui generis to all holy beings; in ali 
these ways virtue is permanently, and, by reason of its very 
nature, an absolute good. And in the case of every one of 
these modes in which we consider virtue as absolutely a good 


we regard it not merely as a good to its possessor, but as 
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renerally diffusive of good, oras a general good. For in every 


‘ase we look at the good absolutely. Conseque ntly our com- 
plete notion of virtue as an absolute go “l or right end, is an 
xceedingly comprehensive one, and is founded on a high 
yeneralization. 

Hence objection might justly be made should we teach that 
yur conception of virtue as a right end includes either only 
yne or two modes of good, or good only as privately related. 
On the one hand, for example, it would n be enough to say 
that virtue is a dutiful end because it is the bond of the har- 
monious and affectional fellowship of rational beings, though 
this is true; nor yet that virtue is a dutiful because it 
is a general source of blessedness to rational beings, though 
that is true. ‘These expressions might be objected to as not 
giving the whole truth as to the various modes of the right- 
ness of virtue of which the Practical Reas is conscious ; 
this, too, might be done by those who e ! give any more 
complete and satisfactory statements. And, he other 
hand, it would be insufficient to say that we should seek the 
moral good of an individual, or of some set of individuals, 
because it is his or their moral good. This would be true, 
because in this case the particular good, being moral, would 


ilso be absolute: that is, it would be a part of the absolute 


t ital. and wo ld really he consid red Cs such. But the state- 


ment might be taken to mean that the ground of duty in 
promoting virtue is simply and only the good of the person 
x persons morally improved, others being disregarded—in 
ther words, that virtue is a moral end as privately related to 
its possessor ; which would not be true. An illustration of 
these remarks may be taken from the duty of seeking and 
promoting piety, or that form of rational life which consists 
in and proceeds from moral regard for God as the greatest 
ind best of persons. It would be weak and insufficient to 
say that we should labor for piety because of the right and 
rood things which it strives for among men, and equally so 
vod and blessed- 


ness which it confers on its possessor and the society of the 


to say that it is a moral end because of the e 


srodly. These things, indeed, as being absolutely good, and 
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when so considered, are aims of virtue. Nevertheless, in pro- 
moting piety we are and should be chiefly influenced by know- 
ing that the Good Lord takes pleasure in the right conduct 
if his se rvants, in their deeds of beneficence and in their lives 
of love; that the Holy Ruler of all has satisfaction in the 
virtue and righteousness of his creatures ; that our Heavenly 
Father delights in the unf igned affection of his children ; 
and that the God of Love rejoices in the assured prosperity 
and blessedness of those that fear his name. In short, we 
should labor for piety as being the highest development of 
virtue, and the chief good in every possible way, and in the 
eyes both of God and man 
(c) Thirdly, it should be remarked that virtue as an object 
f thought has various relations and attributes in addition to 
those which constitute it a great absolute good ; and our 
minds may he sentimenta ly impr ssed by these aspects of VviIT- 
tue. even while we are dutifully affe cted only by its abiding and 
absolute excellence. ence a good man, in speaking analyti- 
ally, might find a difficulty in seizing and presenting with 
exact correctness those aspects of virtue in which he regarded 
it as a right end ; espe cially as these are closely and necessa- 
rily involved with others. For example, moral disposition 
ind conduct may be considered as conducive to or destructive 
if the good of some individual or community, that good, how- 
ever, being thought of only as privately related. In sucha 
case we would say that virtue was regarded, not as a 
right thing, but as a good thing. Or virtue and vice may be 


onceived of simply as dispositions with which we may or may 


not sympathize. Or virtue may be looked upon simply as 


something amiable and vice as something hateful. Or we 
may view moral conduct as giving satisfaction, or the reverse, 
to the agent or to others—as being solemnly enforced by au- 


thority and legal sanctions—or as about to bring the moral 


went rewards or punishments. These and other particulars 
ause us to regard virtue and vice with various sentiments 
and with a general complex sentiment ; yet, except so far as 
they indire etly commend virtue as abs lutely vO vd. they do not 


xcite our sense of duty in respect to it. They should, there- 
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fore, be distinguished from those aspects of virtue in which 
we do regard it as absolutely good, and therefore a right and 
obligatory end. 

RECAPITULATION. 

We have now analysed all of virtue, and consequently all of 
the Moral Law, or of that duty at which virtue aims, with 
the exception of rectoral righteousness. Before considering 
that let us recapitulate the results of our analysis. First of 
all, there is Rational or Practive Goodness, of which Regu- 
lative Righteousness is a peculiar development, and which 
consists in desiring and aiming at all forms of absolute good 
as right, and so in the ea animo performance of all actions 
which contain absolute good, as promoting or conserving it. 
More simply it is that animus, or disposition of mind, which 
seeks the absolute of natural good as being a right end. 
Secondly, there is Affectional Virtue, which includes benevo- 


lence, reverence, and gratitude, as rightly exercised, together 


with all the other virtues of rightly ordered natural disposi- 


tion. It is founded partly on the fact that owing to the con- 
stitution of our nature Practive Virtue necessarily involves 
an exercise of our natural dispositions consentaneous with it- 
self, and partly on the fact that these dispositions thus exer- 
cised are themselves things absolutely good in their immedi- 
ate experience and influence, and in their practical operation. 
For we are bound to cultivate and maintain right natural 
dispositions as being both necessarily involved with the pur- 
suit of absolute good, and as being things absolutely cood 
themselves. Next, we have the virtues of Moral Esteem and 
Regard. These, observe, contain right and necessary limits 
which arise as to our practical and affectional duty towards 
the wicked ; and they lead us especially to seek the good of 
the righteous as being both immediately, and governmentally 
and causatively, an absolute good, and yet more to cherish 
special love to the righteous as being like benevolence neces- 
sarily involved in other virtue, and also in itself a great and 
absolute good. Finally, we have Causative Righteousness or 
virtue which, in seeking righteousness or virtue, resembles ail 


the foregoing forms of virtue in aiming at the absolutely good. 
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For Moral Good is in its own nature pure and priceless. 

2. Thus, in finding a generic agreement between absolute 
natural good and moral good as absolute, we find that mate- 
rial unity in the Moral Law, which is demanded equally by 
philosophy and by the common reason of mankind. At the 
same time, by insisting on the very marked specific character 
of moral good, and on that excellence spirituality and great- 
ness by which it is distinguished from all other good—even 
from such as it may be right and obligatory for us to seek— 
we have endeavored, while explaining, not to disfigure our 
notion of Moral Good. For, beyond question, it is difficult 
to set forth the nature of moral good in the terms of ordi- 
nary language. Those who say that it is not good as 
directly and indirectly producing peace, comfort, happi- 
ness, blessedne 8s, and as preventive of the opposite of these 
things, and this too endlessly and by reason of its essential 
operation ; or who at least deny that it is a right and obliga- 
tory end as thus productive and preventive, assert what is 
true in more ways than one. Indeed, what they say is true 
according to all the lower or more limited conceptions of the 
Practical Reason. It is only when our notion of virtue as an 
end or of moral good becomes completely filled out and per- 
fected by the application of the notion of its absoluteness, 
that the Practical Reason comes to consider it a right, and 


obligatory end. Moral good, however, thus viewed, appeals 


to a different element in our motive nature from that which 
even this same good would affect under any limited aspect 

just as the absolute of natural good when seen to be absolute 
is no longer what is good, but what is right. It is not then 
matter for wonder that pious and able men have long and 
earnestly protested against various systems of ethics 


y , which, 


without insisting on the idea of absoluteness, have in one way 
or another made good a condition of moral rightness, Such 
systems of née cessity tend to weaken if not to destroy our 
distinctions of right and wrong. At the same time sufficient 
allowance can scarcely be made for the difficulty of express- 
ing the high generalizations, necessary to analytical morals, 


r 


by means of the limited terms and conceptions of common 
J 
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language, Of all departments of phil Sophy ethics is the 
} 


ast adequately furnished with an appropriate nomenclature. 
RectroRAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


Now, as to that Rectoral Righteousness which has been de- 


scribed as the most striking form of Causative Rig! 


ehteousness, 
we need not dwell upon it at great length. Tor, i 
tial animus be the love of virtue and the hatred of vice, it is 


asy to see that absolute rood, and that of the hiohe st kind, 


is the matter at which it aims. 1. We do not know how far 


any may find such astatement objectionable. Perhaps all will 


I 
acce pt it so tar as the just em or just es of re wards Is COn- 


cerned. By this we mean that, in addition to the law of 
Moral Esteem already explained, the only other law leading 
. i ° CD 


us specially to favor the righteous is that of Causative Virtue, 


These two laws are easily distinguish ible one from the other. 


i 


In dutiful moral esteem we favor the righteous essentially, 


because this favor practically and affection: lly is a thing 
absolutely oO xd: and if, at the same time, we desire to en- 


-ourage the m and othe rs in virtue, this end is not pl ymipe nt 
t that ess ntial 


end. In Rectoral Righteousness, on the contrary, we offer 


in the mind, but rather an accompaniment of t 


and confer favor as a reward, and think of it as such, and 


the CEE niial am of ti 


7 


s kind of duty is th 


j 


marin c al f and 
promotion of virtue. And although this exercise of Causative 


Virtue may, in turn, be accompanied with an immediate and 


sitions 


dutiful regard for the rewarded person, these two disp 
of mind and their aims are clearly different. We do not 


know that any one holds that the bestowal of rewards on the 
virtuous, as being right and dutiful, involves any peculiar 


principle of duty additional to these how ¢ x plain d, 
2. Nevertheless, some hold, or seem to hold, that the in- 
fliction of punishment on the wicked, as a thing right and 


lutiful, is chiefly founded on a principle of duty altog ther 


different from any that we have specified. They say that 
Punitive Justice looks simply on the inherent il-de * 37 


sert of Sin, 
which ground of punishment is to be regarded as an ultimate 


i 


and insoluble fact of morals. They may allow that sin should 


be punished, in order to the support of the Moral Law, and 
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in the behalf of virtue ; but yet they hold that the essence 
of punitive justice is to punish sin because of its inherent 
ill-desert, that is, because it ought to be punished, and that 
this principle is simple, ultimate, irresolvable. We consent 
to the truth that sin has an inherent ill-desert, and that it 
should be punished because it ought to be punished, i. @. be- 
‘ause its punishment is right and obligatory ; but we take 
issue with those who say that this is a simple and an ulti- 
mate principle. 
Tue ILL-pzsert OF PERSONS 

The expression ill-desert, in morals, has plainly a two-fold 
pplication. First, it seems properly applied to persons con- 
sidered as evil-doers and as related to punitive law; and it 
then signifies the obligation (or obligatedness) of a person to 
punishment by reason of his sin or ill-service. For, in mor- 
als, we are the servants or subjects of the law of right. When 
we say that a person deserves ill, we mean that he has trans- 
gressed or disobeyed the law, and is therefore affected by the 
claims of punitive justice. Ill-desert has precisely the same 
meaning as demerit, and is the peculiar relation in which the 
sinner stands to punishment as something right and obliga- 
tory. It is just obligation to penalty because of one’s disre- 
gard of the moral law; and the reason of it is that the moral 
law and the cause of virtue must be honored and maintained, 
Such a desert, though simple, is yet not an absolutely simple and 
ultimate principle. It is a development of the duty of main- 
taining and promoting virtue and the right. In other words, 
it isan application of the principle of Causative Righteous- 
ness. 

THe ILL-pEsERT OF SIN. 

Secondly, the expressions ill-desert and demerit are applied, 
not to the transgressor considered as brought under the force 
of penal law. but to his sin as causative of the foregoing relation. 
Hence that ill-desert of sin already mentioned. This ill-de- 
sert of sin evidently is that quality in personal moral conduct 
which renders it the just ground of the ill-desert of the evil- 
doer. It is the heniousness of sin. In other words it is the 


character of sin Os he ing absol tely and er're mely ¢ wil in that 
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at is opposed to right doing and to moral good, and as being thus 
the ground for that punitive duty which has been described. For 
the end and essential aim of punitive justice is to suppress 
and prevent and, so far as possible, to destroy sin, by means 
of threatenings and punishments, simply because it is sin, 
and as such morally evil and hateful. But clearly, in this 
sense of ill-desert, penalty or punishment is not a thing right 
and obligatory simply as suffering inflicted on the sinner, and 
without reference to its operation in favor of the cause of 
right and virtue. On the contrary, it is still simply a suit- 
able and necessary means of suppressing wickedness and of 
maintaining righteousness —that is, of promoting the re- 
quisite agency and the highest form of absolute good. The 
resolution, therefore, of the matter of all duty into the ob- 
servance and pursuit of absolute good is consistent with the 
idea of the inherent ill-desert of sin - and indeed it enables 
us better to understand that idea and feel its force. For it 
explains it as arising from the fact that sin is wholly and in- 
tensely evil; which evil, as the opposite of moral good, we 
are under obligation to repress and destroy. 
DIFFICULTIES OBVIATED. 

We believe that the views, now presented, of Rectoral 
Righteousness, whether as promotive of virtue, or as repres- 
sive of vice, can not be set aside by analytical argument ; 
nevertheless difficulty may be found in the interpretation of 
all our experience in accordance with them. For it is to be 
acknowledged that in the more rapid and impulsive discharge 
of the duty of Punitive Justice, we appear sometimes tu aim 
simply at the suffering of the sinner, without thinking of any 
end beyond that. And, indeed, there is a sense in which we 
may truly say, that not merely indignation or righteous anger, 
but also the calm and deliberate exercise of the punitive dis- 
position, aims at the infliction of penalty without regard to 
any end beyond this infliction. The following considerations 
however may contribute to relieve the subject of obscurity. 

1. In the first place, it is important to understand that in 


the exercise of punitive justice, our minds do not think of 
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any end other than the maintenance of the cause of right and 
virtue. Other obligatory ends may be and often are connected 
in our minds with the aim of Punitive Justice; but they can 
not be considered as essential and necessary to it. Such, for 
example, are the reformation of the offender, when this is 
possible, the peace of the community, and the preservation of 
civil order and government. These are all right and obliga- 
tory ends; and each of them is frequently promoted by puni- 
tive actions. But it would be a mistake to explain the 
punitive moral disposition as aiming essentially at them. It 
seeks simply to maintain righteousness as the supreme and 
absolute good, or rather to suppress vice as the extreme of 
absolute evil. 

2. In the next place, we remark that our minds do not 
commonly, in their practical workings, regard the punishment 
of the sinner, and the maintenance of right and virtue, as 
two distinct things: they rather regard punishme nt as be ing 
one thing, viz., the infliction of suffering or loss on the evil doer 
so as to maintain virtue and the moral law. This is a case in 
which two notions coalesce so as to form one notion. There 
is first the idea of the infliction of suffering on the sinner, 
and secondly the idea of the maintenance of virtue and right. 
The mind may distinctly conceive of each of these things, 
and may also think distinctly of their connecting relation. 
But in the common notion of punishment, both of thése ideas, 
together with the thought of their connecting relation, are 
contracted together, and are no longer two, but one. Punish- 
ment, therefore, though properly analyzed and defined by the 
speculative reason, as suffering inflicted on the evil doer so 
as to maintain virtue and right, constitutes but one object 
of thought to the practical reason, and is inflicted as contain- 
ing its own end 


, and not for any end beyond itself. 


Moreover, in compounded notions of this kind, it is to be 
noticed that one element is generally more distinctly appre- 
hended by the mind than another: for various causes lead us 
to put the stress of the mind’s attention on one element 
rather than on another. In such a case we might say that 


one element is thought of and the others only referred to, 
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meaning by this last an indistinct kind of thought. In the 
present instance the idea of suffering inflicted on the evil 
doer seems generally, and especially in the more rapid and 
impulsive exercises of the punitive disposition, to be more 
prominent than the idea of the maintenance of virtue, and 
the suppression of vice. Hence, in an attempted analysis, it 
may be taken as the only element. But both ideas are always 
present ; both are essential parts of the notion of | unishm¢ nt, 
when ver this 18s conceived and spok n of as be il g Ol in lud- 
ing an ultimate end. 

3. Something similar to this occurs in the formation of the 
notion of good, which, like that of punishment, is not abso- 
lutely simple and irresolvable. A good may be defined as an 
object which, either immediately or mediately, is a condition 
of some form < f reli f, peace, comfort, satisfaction or bless- 
edness. The con ption of anything as a good may, there- 
fore, be said to involve three ideas ; first, that of an object 


. 1 ° . . . 17 1 _ 
viewed by itself or as to its natural essence ; secondly, that of 


satisfaction in some of its forms, whether general or particu- 


lar, moral o1 natural; and thirdly, that of the conditional re- 
lation of the object to the satisfaction, whether the object be 
amediate or an immediate, an acti r a passive, cause of 
the satisfaction. Of these three ideas, when they are com- 
pounded into one, the notion of satisfaction (including relief 
from any distress), is that which princi; uly affects the mind; 
and yet it is commonly less definitely apprehended than the 
idea of the conditi ning object. For, in most kinds of good— 
property, for example—the conditioned satisfactions are so 
Hence, 


vari us that they can be conct ived only in the ge ne ral, 
and because of the immediate presence of the object, the 


notion of satisfaction seems, as it were, to hide itself within 
that of the object. Yet it is always there ; and like the fla- 


? 


voring ingredient which constitutes the pleasing quality of 


a fruit, it gives to the idea of the object its importance and 
attractiveness as being good. Such seems to be the common 
notion of a good : and wen according !y LhInK and Spt ak ota 
good as being an end. 


4. That we have correctly analyzed the notion of punish- 
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ment as a right end, and have given truly the right end which 
it contains, will make itself evident, we think, on a little re- 
flection. Tor, it is to be remembered, that punishment as a 
duty is a part of what is right and not of what is wrong, 
and that consequently we are at present. directly concerned 


only with the aims of virtuous indignation and of justice, not 


b] 
with those either of purely natural anger or of wicked anger 
and hatred. Now, though it may be allowed that even th 
moral faculty sometimes acts rapidly and impulsively, in 
righteous indignation, it is yet clear that we never act virtu- 


1 


USLY without some moral thought. Such cases, ther¢ fore, 


must be accounted for by saying that the Practical Reason, 
when she forms for herself such a notion as. punishment, or as 
good, follows it by a sort of habit, and often applies it in- 
stantly; recognizing its intrinsic value and obligatory charac- 
ter, yet not analyzing it so as to know distinctly the elements 
of the notion, and, in particular, those parts of it which give 


; ; 
it value and authority as arule. But when we act slowly, and 


espe rally when we deliberate ly reflect upon Our cond uct, then the 
essential reason of the rule appears, and by this only we justify 
ourselves in the use of it. This is a principle of general ap- 
plication in morals. As to the pres¢ nt case, it is clear that 
no good man would consider himself justified in inflicting 
punishment on his children or on other persons supject to 
him, if he could not on deliberation conclude that he thereby 
was honoring and maintaining the moral law and serving the 
cause of virtue. 
ANGER, 

In this connection we think it important to distinguish 
Anger, including therein even righteous indignation, from the 
proper and essential animus or motive disposition of punitive 
justice. Anger, like benevolence, seems in itself to be only a 
natural exercise of disp sition, and to become moral only as 
consentaneous with justice. Like benevolence, too, it may be 
divided into the purely natural or instinctive, the rational- 
ized, and the moral ; but in every form it seems conditioned 
on a much nearer, fuller, and more vivid view of its object than 


is necessary or possible, for such beings as weare, in the case of 
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the moral faculty. Instinctive anger, which even brutes ex- 
hibit, and which may be regarded as the simplest and purest 
form of anger, has no connection with evil, viewed absolutely, 
nor with any general evil, nor even with any instance of evil 
which can be apprehended only through the processes of the 
reason ; it deals in every respect with particulars only, and 
with these as immediately perceived. And, even when more 
or less rationalized, anger is still conditioned on a full and 
vivid view of its object, that is, of some person as doing harm. 
For example, we may be instinctively angry on suddenly find- 
ing that some one has lost money for us through his incom- 
petence. Whenever any particular person or spirit, in some 
particular case, is suddenly perceived as causing or striving 
to cause harm, then we are perturbed and impulsively desire 
to repel, not simply that harm, but that spimt as harmful. 
This rationalized anger is nothing more than the instinctive 
anger acting with some admixture of rational thought. But 
when we see some particular person, endowed with reason, 


striving to do some specified evil which we know that he 





should avoid as absolute and wrong, and so also committing 
sin, which is moral evil within himself, then our anger be- 
comes consentaneous with the animus of Punitive Justice ; 
indeed the two for the time seem to coalesce . and we impul- 
sively seek to suppress and conquer that spirit as doing evil 
and as acting evilly. This kind of anger is called indigna- 
tion. It is anger as moral, or as consentaneous with the 
views and aims-of Punitive Justice. It may be distinguished, 
however, from that animus of justice with which it coalesces, 
not only as being the impulsive element, but also as regard- 
ing sin rather as a doing of evil and wrong than as also 


being itself moral evil. Its view does not seem to be so com- 





prehensive and far-reaching as that of Justice ; in which fact 
we have another indication than even Moral Anger has its 
specific form, rather than its origin, from the Moral Reason. 
The full and proper aims of the latter are more compre- 
hensive than those of any sudden impulsion or pas ion. 
2. When Anger is thus consentaneous with the true animus 
of Punitive Justice—which animus essentially is hatred for 
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sin as evil—it is not wrong but right. Indignation seems to 
be an assistance given by our natural constitution to our 
moral faculty, so as to intensify our attention, and to secure 
and stir up our activity. Nevertheless, anger of any kind 
does not appear to be consentaneous or even consistent with 
the dispositions and aims of duty, if cherished after the ex- 
citing occasion of it has passed away. It is then recognized 
as a disturbing element in moral life. In this respect it is 
strikingly contrasted with Benevolence, which fact is signifi- 
cant of the truth that good is ever the main and essential aim 
of duty, while evil, whether punitive or remedial, is inflicted 
only as subsidiary to good. The animus of punitive justice, 
however, remains after righteous indignation may have passed 
away. It gives life, endurance and power to one’s determi- 
nation to punish the guilty. 

3. Here it would be interesting to study particularly that 
perturbation and impulsiveness which characterize both natu- 
ral and moral anger, but especially the former ; and also to 
discuss that wicked hatred of persons which seems to bea 
chronic perversion of the motive animus of anger without its 
perturbation and impulsiveness. But the former of these 
topics belongs rather to psychology than to ethics, and the 
latter to an analysis of sin rather than to the theory of duty; 
at which last only we aim at present. 

We think, too, it has been shown sufficiently thaf Puni- 
tive Justice properly aims to inflict penalty on the evil doer 
because this is right and obligatory; and that penalty, as 
such, is right and obligatory as repressive of moral evil and 
as promotive of moral good. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 
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Art. X.—_GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
By Rev. C. A. Briacs, New York. 

1. The Book of Judges (explained with particular reference to the history 
of its exposition and use in the church), by Dr. Joun BacHMANN. (Das 
Buch der. Richter mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Geschichte seiner Aus 
legung und kirchlichen Verwendung erklirt. 1. Band.) A scholarly book, 
full of valuable information and sound criticism. The book of Judges is 
divided into groups, which are taken up in detail. The Ist vol. explains 
the Ist, 2nd, and 43rd groups to the close of Chapter V. The treatment of 
the song of Deborah is masterly, maintaining its antiquity and its authen- 
ticity, showing from the language, style, and internal characteristics that 
it was the composition of the heroine herself. Would that we possessed 
more of such thorough and exhaustive commentaries! 

2. The Suffertigs of the Messizh in their agreement with the doctrine of the 
Old Testament, and the statements of the Rabbins in the Talmud, Midras- 
chim, and other ancient rabbinical writings: by Dr. Aue. Wiinscug. (Die 
Leiden der Messias ip ihrer Uebereinstimmunug mit der Lehre des Alten 
Testaments, und mit den Ausspriichen der Rabbinen in den Talmuden, 
Midraschim und andern alten Rabbinischen Schriften.) The author is 
doing good service by bringing to light the true views of the ancient 
rabbins respecting the Old Testament and its interpretations. These 
views are neglected by Christian scholars, and discarded by Jewish writers 
His work on Hosea—noticed in a previous number—is a scholarly one, and 
this monograph sustains the author’s reputation. He shows conclusively 
that the doctrine of a Suffering Messiah was a standing one among the 
ancient Rabbins ; and he quotes largely from their writings to confirm his 
position. 1. The Suffering and Dying Messiah of the Old Testament. A. 
The offerings of the Bib'e as exteraai acts were symbolical and typical 
prophecies of the suffering and dying Messiah. b. The Old Testament pro 


phecies in word of a suffering and atoning Messiah. Il. The Suffering and 
dying Messiah of the Talmud and Midraschim. Appendix. The doctrine 
of a double Messiah among the Jews. 

3. The Psalms. 1st half. (Theologisch, homiletisches Bibelwerk von J. P. 
LANGE. Der Psalter) by Dr. C. Mott. An excellent commentary—one 
of the best of the series. The introduction to the Psalms is able and con 
cise, yet full. The exegeticai, theological, and homiletical parts are well 
treated. It will rank with the best of the Commentaries on the Psalms, 
numerous though they are. 

4. Complete Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Old Covenant, by 
H. Ewaup. 8th Edition. (Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache 
des Alten Bundes. 8. Ausgabe). Ewald, in his old age, is revising all his 
works, and constantly bringing out new editions. This, the 8th edition, 
has been carefully revised and will doubtless be the final one by the author 
himself. There are many changes of a minor character increasing the 
number of pages from 860 to 874. The new edition was needed rather to 
supply the constantly increasing demand for the works, than from any 
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imcompleteness in the work itself. Ewald states in his preface his pur 
pose to give a final revision of his Arabic Grammar. 

He must be recognized as the prince of Shemitic grammarians, It is to 
be regretted that he can not fulfill the hopes of his early hfe in giving a 
greatly needed comparative Grammar of the Shemitic languages. In the 
preface his usval bitterness of spirit is manifest. He blames Olshausen for 
his erroneous opinion that the Arabic language is the original type of the 
Shemitic languages. This er:or arises, says Ewald, from his ignorance of 


the Ethiopic. In this respect Ewald is undoubtedly correct, for the Ethi- 


he oldest forms—especially in the verbal system— 


opic has retained many of t 
which is there completely wrought out, while in the Arabic it is only 
partial 
5. The Study of the Hebrew Language in Germany from the end of the 15th 
to the middle of the 16th Centuries, by Lupwiag Gr:ger, (Das Studium 
der Hebriiischen Sprache in Deutschland vom Ende des XV bis zur mitt 
des XVI Jahrhunderts). A really valuable production. Geiger stands in 
foremost rank of the Jewish scholars. The period chosen is the time of the 
Reformation—the revival of the study of the Hebrew language as of the 
Greek. 1. Relation of the study of the Hebrew language to the spiritual 
and religious movements of the age. 2. The forerunners of Reuchlin. 3. 
John Reuchlin. 4. John Bischenstein and Math. Adrian. 5. The pupils of 
Elias Levita, Sebastian Munster, and Paul Fagius. 6. The Universities. 7 
The Schools. 8. Conclusion 

6. History of the People of Israel. Part Il. By Dr. Fern. Hirzic. (Gesch- 


} 


‘hte des Volkes Israel). The conclusion of the history already noticed 


i 


treating of the subject from the time of Alexander the Great to the war of 


Titus. The history of the Jews in Bible times is crowded into the first 
half of the vol. (320 pp.), while the second half treats of the comparatively 
unimportant later and apocryphal history of the Jews. This undue promi 
nence of the later history is in accordance with the rationalistic Views of 
Hitzig, who reduces the earlier biblical history to fable. and regards all the 


late period, many ot 


important literary productions as composed at a very 
them after the captivity. Hitzig has perverted Biblical History as he has 
all his life been perverting biblical criticism. His scheme continues thus 
VIL. Fortunes of the Jewish people in the period from Alexander the 
Great to Antiochus Epiphanes. VIII. The Maccabean revival of religious 
freedom, 176-158 B. C. IX. Period of the Hasmonean High-priesthood, 
153-105 B.C. X. Kingdom of the Hasmoneans. XI Dynasty of the 
Herodians. XII. The Roman governorshi 


p and the war with Rome. 
7. Schotte’s relief Map of Palestine, after VAN DER VELDE, 22 by 17 inches; 
also of Jerusalem, round, 11 inches in diameter. Mt is an exceedingly 


} 


difficult task to make good re but these can safely be said to be 


f maps 
the most perfect ever produced. The traveler to the Holy Land is aston 
ished at the configuration of the country—the plain along the coast, the 


central mountain ranges, and th 


deep chasm of the Jordan. The moun 
tains of Abarim rise up as a great /ra// on the east of Jerusalem. Lebanon 


} 


and Anti-Lebanon rear their giant heads on the North, as the mountains 
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of the Lord. No student can understand biblical geography unless these 
strongly marked natural features are brought out clearly before the mind. 
Tabor was the great prominence in Northern Palestine, Gerizim in the 
middle, and Mizpah in the South, and served as rallying points for the 
tribes of Israel. All these features are clearly marked out. The plan of 
Jerusalem is likewise good—the deep chasm of the Kedron, and the Mount 
of Zion and Olivet, appear in all their prominence. There are minor de- 
fects, but as a whole these maps are astonishingly accurat 

8. Evangelical Practical Theology. 2nd Vol.: by Dk. Wm. Orro. (Evan- 


gvlische Praktische ’ 





eologie.) The first volume of this valuable work has 


already been noticed, treating of the devotional activities. This, the second 


volume, treats of the regulative activities or the doctrine of church order. 


I. The regulation of the congregation. 1. The formation of the congre- 
gation. 2. The order of divine service. 3. Church discipline 4. The re- 
gulation of all the relations of life in the congregation. 

Il. Church Law Division 1. Internal Church Law Sect. 1. The consti- 
tution of the church. (1!) The church community. (2) The powers of the 
church. Sect. 2. Government of thechurch. Sect. 3. Divine service. Sect. 
4. Church property. 

Division 2nd. Hxrternil Church Law. (1) The relation of the evangelical 
church to the State. 2. Its relation to other religious societies. The dis- 
cussion of the relation of church and state is an interesting one. The 
author carefully distinguishes the various opinions. I. Those who maintain 
the identity of church and state. The system of unity. This is an ideal 

t ; ] 


state of things and is not practical. Il. Those who distinguish church 


and state. 1. The Hierarchical system makes the state dependent on the 
church. 2. The 7erritorial system makes the church dependent on the state. 
3. The Collegial systein makes them equal and independent. The author 
goes into an exhaustive analysis of the points of union, and of difference 
between the two, reaching this result, that in ntern«/ things the church is and 


be independent—but that in external things it is and must be de 


ought to 
pen lent on the state—the special province of the church is spiritual things 
and its forces are spiritual, it proclaims duty “ ought,” while the state at 
tends to external things, and compels obedience, saying “ must.” The state 
has, therefore, the right of inspection and the duty of protectio The state 
inspects the church as it does all other societies in order to know that they 


do not militate against the interests of the state, and to protect them in the 


exercise of their just rights and duties. 
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Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A. D. 325. The Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, and Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford & Co., New York, are prosecuting this great enterprise 
with commendable promptness and liberality. We have now on our table 
Vols. XV and XVI, being Vol. Il of the Writings of Tertullian, translated by 
PererR Howmes, D.D., F. R. A. S.; and the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and 
Revelutions, translated by ALEXANDER WALKER, Esq. 8vo., pp. 541, 547. 
Considering the fine and substantial style in which the works composing 
this “ Library” are produced, they are marvels in the way of cheapness 
Not a word need be added by us in favor of this series. It is incomparably 
the most satisfactory E1 


glish edition of the Fathers, whether we conside1 


the accuracy and fidelity of the various translations, the taste and skill 
with which they are edited, or the attractive mechanical appearance of thi 
books, which has ever appeared. The undertaking deserves that liberal 
patronage which we are glad to know it is receiving. The series ought to 
have a place in every ministerial and congregational library, as well as in 
the collection of every layman interested in theological studies. 

Christianity und Greek Philosophy; or, The Relation between Spontaneous 
and Reflective Thought in Greece, and the positive teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D. D., Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 
531. The field which is traversed in this volume is not new to scholars, for 
the religious aspects of Greek Philosophy have been an inviting theme of 
investigation for centuries, and the name of Cudworth suggests at once the 
massive learning and patient elaboration which he devoted to it. But pre- 
ceding discussions failed, of course, to note such phases of religious ques- 
tions as attract the attention of thoughtful minds of the present day, and 
u path that has been repeatedly traversed may be traversed again With new 
interest, if the face of nature has meanwhile been changed 

Prof. Cocker assumes that heathen religion is not all heathenism. 
He adopts Max Miiller’s view of Greek Mythology. He abridges Cud 
worth’s fourth chapter on the theological opinions of the Greeks, He 
traces somewhat minutely the opinions held by leading thinkers of the 
several schools of philosophy, and arrays before us a mass of ev idence to 
show that while the world by wisdom knew not God, it has made admis- 
sions of great importance as bearing upon the questions of human need 
and redemption. 

Embodied in the work is an elaborate criticism of the Hamiltonian Phi- 
losophy. To this Prof. Cocker is irreconcilably opposed. He takes up the 
phase of it which Mansel has endeavored to elucidate, and calls in the aid 
of Cousin, McCosh, Martineau, and even Herbert Spencer, among others, 
to expose its weak points and inconsistencies. His argument, if not fully 
conclusive, is fair and able, and—a rare merit in works of,.this kind, perhaps 
—is really level to the apprehens on of the common class of intelligent 
readers. 
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Prof. Cocker devotes considerable attention to those classes of material- 


istic and infidel thinkers that are in sympathy with different phases of the 
Positive Philosophy. He writes with elegance, force and perspicuity, and 


| be found able and instructive. He seems to have over- 


his volume wil 
looked none of the recent authors who have preceded him in his explorations 


at different points on his own track. 


Boston Lectures, 1870. Christianity and Sceptic’sm. Congregational Sab- 
bath-School and Publishing Society. Boston. 12mo. pp. viii, 406. It was 
a happy thought which originated the plan of these lectures In carrying 
it out, the ablest among the theological teachers and writers of New Eng 
land have been summoned to contribute their several expositions of the 


mutual relations of Christianity and Scepticism. This they have done with 


no little individuality and ori ad yet with a degree of harmony 





he less satisfactory that it en anticipated from the com 
mon impressions made by the developments of modern scepticism upon 


and devout minds 





The volume conta‘ns ten iectures. They are by President Harris, Prof. 
Herrick, Prof. Mead, Prof. Woolsey, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. Seelye, Prof. 


Fisher, Prof. Smyth, Prof. Diman, and Prof. Porter. Any specific notice of 
them severally would require too much space ut we can say of them 


generally that they are eminently able, and indicate an intelligent apprecia- 





tion of the present relations of Christianity to e sceptical thought of the 
lay Nearly all the more prominent infidel t ries are noted by some one 
or other of the lecturers, “ Positivism, Miracles the Sovereignty of 
Law,” &c., being included among the topics discussed. The volume is 
worthy the perusal of all who have the taste and a y.to discuss or appre- 
ciate the questions that are raised by the issue now made between Chris- 
tianity and Scepticism 

The Ch hof G Sac By W. R. Gorpon, 8.T D. Board 
of Publication of the R rmed Church 12 ) nm. 208 Feeling the need 
oO i short, simple. practical statement, s« xy forth t significance of 
the Ho Sacrament of Ba sin, its 1toG s covenant and church 
its valu > us and our ¢ lren, and th ori | vy it we confess 
to be on us ie Board of Publication o 4 | Church requested 
the aut to prepare a treatise on th i t that there are 
Icwimen among us more competent to tua \ ind faithfully the task.’ 
The work thus prepared has received t hearty approbation of the Board 

It is an able and Incid treatise. The argu t is clear and eminently 
scriptura t s Dl ind yet « mpre hs ( s popular and yet suffi 
ciently critical to answer the end for which it s written 

A Treatise on the ¢ stian Doctrine of Mur By Huan Davey Evans, 
LL.D., with a I gra] cal Sketch of the Author Hlurd and Houghton. 
Crown 8vo. pp. Ixy 8D A work of the right kind on this subject 
would be eminently timely Never before in tl history of this country 
have there been so many influences at work, som 1s yusly, and others 
openly and boldly, to weaken and destroy the sanctity of marriage. It is 
time that the Bible law in relation to marriage was c'early defined and 


thoroughly understood by the expounders of ( stianity [t is time that 
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the entire Christian Church was at one on this important subject, which 
nuderlies the whole social fabric. It is time that her united voice was 
heard, and her united influence put forth, to secure a right public sentiment 
on this mooted question, and uniform and Christian legislation in reference 
to divorces. There are now such diversities of views and of legislation in 
the several States as to give great advantage to the enemies of this Divine 
institution, as God ordained it in Eden, and Christ confirmed it in his 
teachings. It is one of those grave subjects of universal interest, now press- 
ing upon public attention, demanding discussion and certain settlement, 
which might well occupy the attention of the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE soon 
to convene in this city. Their programme traverses this fleld of inquiry, and 
as one whole day is to be devoted to“ Ch:istianity and Civil Government,” 
and papers are to be presented on various topics by such men as Prest. 
Woolsey, Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, Hon. W. M. Evarts, Dr. D. R. Goodwin, 
and several distinguished gentlemen from abroad, we trust that this sub- 
ject—as vital as any on the programme, and the necessity of a new and 
thorough discussion of it in the light of Christian doctrine and modern 
civilization as arp ive st,—will uot be ignored 
The present work was written by a learned and eminent lawyer of Balti- 
more, who died some ten years since, having given much careful study and 
investigation to the subject, with the request that it should be published 
after his dcath. It is divided into XV chapters. The first two are introduc- 
tory, asserting the supremacy of the Divine over all human law, and the 
relation between the sexes, which is maintained to be that of complements 
to each other. The next ten chapters treat strictly of the Christian doctrine 
of marriage, showing that marriage is not only a civil contract, but also a 
Divine institution, the essence of which is the indissoluble union of one man 
to one woman. The consent of the parties and the blessing of God are ne- 
cessary to the union, and with these the union and sanctity are mysterious 
And from this union and sanctity follow their practical consequences—the 
exclusiveness of marriage as oppose d to polygamy, its indissolubleness as 
opposed to divorce, and the obedience of the wife to the husband. “ With 
respect to the rule of indissolubleness, it is admitted that there is one ex- 
ception made by the Saviour. It is the adultery of the wife. Exceptin that 
case, all separation of married persons is forbidden and prima facia sinful, 
so that it can only be excused by an overwhelming necessity. When a le- 
gitimate divorce takes place in the excepted cases, both parties are held to 
be absolutely at liberty, and may marry 
The ground here taken will be considered by many to be extreme and 
intenable. Why should adultery in the wife be a sufficient reason for 
divoree, and not in the husband? Does the teaching of the New Testa- 


ment absolutely forbid the sundering of the marriage save for the one offense 
specified? that is the point to be settled Dr. Evans thus argues. And 
yet he is not consistent with himseif. For, in treating of 1 Cor. vii., 15, he 
admits that freedom from the marriage tie is there allowed in the case of 
the desertion of a Christian husband or wife by a heathen. He tries to 
escupe from the dilemma, however, by supposing that the two persons had 


2ever been truly married 
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The closing chapters relate to impediments to marriage—or facts that 
will render void an actual formal marriage. The case of marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife is discussed, and such marriages pronounced inces- 
tuous. The work is logically written, and from the most conservative and 
High Church stand-point, and some of its conclusions will not find favor 
with many who uphold Christian marriage. Nevertheless it is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject, and will have a tendency to 
check the loose views which are now so prevalent in regard to the marriage 
relation. 

A History of Christian Doctrine. By WruuiaM G. T. Sugpp, D. D., Pro- 
fessor Bib. Lit. in Union Theological Seminary, New York. In 2 Vols 
Third edition. Svo. pp. xii, 408, 514. C. Scribner & Co, 

Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology. Same Author and Publishers. Fighth 


>= 


edition. 8vo. pp. 435 

These noble works were highly commended by us on their first appear- 
ance. That theological readers and Christian ministers also appreciate 
them, is abundantly evident from the number of editions that have already 
been sold. We regard them as not simply standard works on the respec 
tive subjects treated on, but altogether superior to any similar treatises 
extant. Prof. Shedd writes with wonderful care, after an exhaustive study 
of the subject, in a fresh, original and philosophical manner, and in a 
style that is unsurpassed in theological literature for its clearness, beauty 


and simplicity. To our knowledge, the first of these works has been read 
and studied by cultivated laymen and by lawyers and others, simply on ac- 
count of the pe rfection of style. We rejoice that this great Publishing 
House, to whom we are indebted for so many excellent standard works in 
theology and biblical literature, have added the above publications, so 


indispensible to the theologian and the preacher, to their list of “ reduced 


prices.” They are printed from the same plates but with narrower margin 
They are now brought within the reach of nearly all who desire them, and 
we doubt not a fresh impetus will be given to the sale of them. The ma- 
terial reduction in price which some of our leading publishers in theological 
literature are making in standard works, will carry gladness to thousands 
of hearts. 

A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericke, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated from the German by W1iLLIAM 
G. T. Suepp. Andover: W.F. Draper. 8vo. pp. 160. This portion of 
Guericke’s history of the Ancient Church (the first part of which was pub 
lished at Andover in 1857) brings the account down to 1073, when Hilde- 
brand ascended the papal chair as Gregory VIL. It includes, among other 
topics, the spread of Christianity among the Gothic, Scandinavian and 
Sclavic races; the distracting controversies respecting the two Wills in 
Christ ; Image Worship, and the Sacrament of the Supper; and the great 
schism between the East and the West. We agree with the Bibliotheca in say 
ing that Prof. Shedd’s version of this valuable history “is a happy specimen 
of the transfusion rather than a translation, which many of the German 


treatises should receive. The style of his version is far superior to that of 


the origina'.” Guericke’s History is characterised by research, devoutness 
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firm grasp of evangelical truth, and careful exhibition of the pract:cal as 
well as the intellectual aspects ot Christiqnity. 

Essays on some of the Pecularities of the Christian Re ligion. By RICHARD 
Watery, D.D. From the seventh London edition. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 12mo. pp. 312. The volume also embraces the well-known essay, 
first published anonymously about 1820, entitled, Lisiorie Doubts concerning 
Napoleon, in which Hume’s method of arguing against miracles is turned 
against the infidel school with great effect. As a writer, Whately justly 
takes high rank. A man of extensive learning, a reverent student of the 
Scriptures, fearless in his defense and advocacy of the truth, and clear and 
incisive in his style, his productions command respect wherever high 
scholarship and moral goodness are revered. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Tracing the train 
of thought by the aid of Parallelism, with Notes and Dissertations on the 
principal difficulties connected with the expos tion of the Epistle. By Rev. 
Joun Forpes, LL. D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co. 8vo. pp. 478. It is evident that the author of this volume is 
an able student, and that he has applied himself patiently, and we doubt 
not candidly, to the investigation of the difficult themes presented in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Some of nis views are peculiar—novel he admits 
that they will appear to many—but he has been led to embrace them con- 
trary to his early prejudices. On the subject of imputation he differs with 
Dr. Hodge, and devotes some twelve or fifteen pages to a refutation of the 
imputation theory, exhibiting also the “incongruities” in which it is in- 
volved. The argument from Rom. v. on the extent of the Atonement does 
not accord with the traditional features of Scotch theology, but insists that 
in a sense the atonement is designed for all. 

The closing portion of the volume is devoted to a discussion of Predesti- 
nation and Free Will. The author takes substantially the ground of Dr. 
Young in his “ Evil not of God.” He considers the admission by*the d« 
fenders of the Confession, that God could, if he chose, save all, yet will not, 
a fundamental mistake. He holds that in creating a being possessed of 
free-will, God has so to speak limited his own power, since that free-will 
may act and persist ip acting in opposition to him. Consistently with this 
he remarks that “ in accepting the salvation offered to him by Christ, there 
is no demand made upon the unregenerate man which the natural freedom 
of will still remaining to him. notwithstanding the fall, is unable to fulfill.” 
He is at issue with Calvin, also, on the relation of God's decrees to human 
action, while he is emphatic in maintaining that election and reprobation, 
are by no means simply contrasts, or to be regarded in the same light in 
their connection with their objects. He still maintains the orthodoxy of 
his own views, and their conformity to the Confession of Faith. 

There are other important topics discussed in this volume which are 
worthy of more extended notice than our space will allow. In regard to 
them diverse views have been, and will continue to be, entertained. 
The merit of the volume is, however, in the ability and candor which it 
evinces, as well as in the results reached. It is a production of much 
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thought and application ; and metaphysicians, as well as divines, will be 
interested in its speculations on the will, in which the author sets aside 
the authority and conclusions of Calvin and Edwards. 

The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, translated from the original Hebrew, with 
a Commentary, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. By E. HENDERSON, 
D.D. Andover: W. F Draper. 8vo. pp. 228. The previous labors of the 
author on the Minor Prophets, and on Jeremiah and Isaiah, have been 
highly acceptable to theological readers both in this country and in Eng 
land. The principles on which he has hitherto conducted his exeg-tical 
inquiries arc sound and conservative, such as are general y approved by 
those most competent to judge. To these principles he adheres in the in 
terpretation of this somewhat obscure and intricate prophet ; convinced 
that whatever there abounds of symbol, vision, enigma and parabte, in the 
composition of Ezekiel, there runs through them a vein of historical re- 
ality, which serves as a safeguard against the vagaries of the mystical 
school of interpretation. He has studied condensation ; and warned by 
the failure of others, has not presumed to lift the veil from the future, and 
prophesy of events yet to come. 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Silomon With Notes, Critical, Ex 
planatory and Practical. By Rev. Henry Cowes, D.D. D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo. pp. ix, 363. Wehave had oc-asio.: more than once to commend 
the commentaries of Prof. Cowles, on the Old Testameut Prophets. We 
think him equally felicitous in his brief notes n Solomon's writings. While 
he presents nothing particularly new or strik ng, he writes in a lucid, sen- 
sible, intelligent way, addressing himself chiefly to the average culture and 


in elligence ot reade:s. He holds ‘hat Solomun is the author of the main 





part of Ecclesias es. Against a s:rong leani:g to the lite.al render-ng of the 
Song of Svolomon, “I !lave been consirained to abandon that view and to 
em race the opposite one by the force of considerations which seem to me to 
be at once so legilimate as so strc. agas to leave noroom for serious doubts 
These * considerations ” ave forcibly presented in a valuable Introduction 


A Treatise onthe Grammer of the New Testament Greek, regarded as the Basis 
of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. Wixer. Translated from the 
German; with large Additions and full Indices by Rev. W. F. Mouton, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co 
Svo. xxxii, 848, rhe merits of Winer’s Grammatik des nm estamentlich 

sprachidionis, first publi-hed in 1822, are so well known to scholars, a.d so 


i 

generally acknowiedged, that an ext)»nided notice of it is no! necessary 
Several translat ons o: it bave ippeared it various times The first edition 
was translated into English by Professo s Stua:t and Robinson in 1825 
the fourth by Professors Agnew and Ebbeke in 1839 and the sixth by 
Prof. Masson, which was pub ished by the Messrs. Clark of Edinbu gh in 
1859. Still a fourth translation was made by Prof. Thayer of Andover, who 
made Masson the basis of his translation of the seventh (Liinemann’s) edi- 
tion, publi-hed in 1866, after Winer’s death, incorporating into it the numei- 


ous manuscript notes which he (Win-r) had prepared for it, as well as many 


im -rovemen‘s of his own. Prof. Thayer corr. cted Misson’s numerous errors 


and greatly improsed on the previous trans'ations, especia'ly in the m. tter 
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of the Indexes. This scholarly work was commended to our reaters at the 
time of its issue from the An lover press, some two years since. 

The present translation is, however, literally a new one, in the execution 
of which all accessible sources of help have been freely resorted to, Par- 
ticular acknowledgement is made of the Philadelphia and the previous 
Edinburgh translations, but no reference whatever to that of Prof. Thayer, 
or of Robinson and Stuart. 

In some particulars the original work, confessedly learned and able as it 
is, is below the standard of our present kn wledge, as the last decade or 
two of years have been distinguished by much zealous and accurate study 
of the Greek Testament, the results of which are neither few nor unimpor- 
tant. The translator, however, has made important additions to the Ger- 
man work, to the extent of about one-sixth portion of the volume, inde- 
pendently of the Indices, which are exceedingly full and valuable, (though 
not equal in extent to Professor Thiyer’s) in the doing of which his main 
objects were the following: 1. To supplement the author’s statements and 
bring them in’o accordance with the present state of our knowledge, 2. To 
show under the different heads of the subject how much may be regarded as 
settled, and how much is still disputed border-land. 8 By means of con- 
tinuous references to Engl sh writers on Greek grammer and on New Testa- 
ment Greek, to place the English reader in the position occupied by one who 
uses theoriginal. 4. To callfurther attention to the many s.riking coinci- 

lencesbetween Modern Greek and the language in which the New Testa- 
ment is written. 

By far the most important work on the Grammer of the New Testament 
Greek which has been produced of late years, is Alexander Buttman’s, 
which appears in the form of an appendix to his father’s Griechische Gram- 

wtih As this peculiarity of plan seemed ‘to render it unlikely that Buit- 
mann’s Grammer would be translated, Mr. Moulton has placed the m: st 
important of its contents within the reach of the English reader in the pre- 
sent work. ; 

Of the comparative merits of the Andover and the Edinburgh ‘transla- 
tions, there will be some diversity of opinion. ‘The latter is doubtless the 
most literally rendered, and perhaps preserves best the idioms of the German 
language; the additions and corrections of former additions, are also valu- 
able. But unfortunately a large part of it was prepared before Dr. Liine- 
mann’s edition was published, which afforded invaluable aid to the Andover 
translator. American scholarson the whole will be likely to give the palm 
to our native work. 

The Life of our Lord. By the Rev. Wiit1am Hanna, D.D., LL.D. In 
the last number of this Review we noticed favorably the first two volumes 
of this work, ** Harlier Years,” and “ Ministry in Galilee.” Since then four 
more volumes, completing the series, have been laid upon our table. The 
titles are as follows: T'he Close of the Ministry, The Passion Week, The Last 
Days of our Lords Passion, and The Forty Days After the Resurrection, 


tobert Carter and Brothers. 12 mo. pp. 357, 350, 385, 335. We see no oc- 


casion to modify the judgment which we have always passed upon this 


work in connection with the issue of the first volumes. As a connected 
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scientific history of Christ, it will never take high rank, and its author 
never supposed it would; it is not presented as an answer to Strauss or 
Renan. But asa popular instructive history of the leading events in the 
Life of our Lord, rather informally treated, and free from the forms and 
technicalities of the critical school, while, at the same time, evincing a 
thorough knowledge of the entire literature of the subject, it is an admir- 
able work, and can scarcely fail to be popular and useful. The styleis very 
attractive; the narration of events is graphic ; and the description of sacred 
scenery is animated, and often singularly felicitous and impressive. 

We observe Dr. Hanna adopts Dr. Stroude’s theory as to the immediate 
cause of Christ's death. His treatise On the Physical Cruse of the Death of 
Christ, we remember to have read with great interest twenty years ago, and 
we have often wondered that so remarkable a book from an eminent and 


scholarly Christian physician of London had attracted so little notice. 


The Hlements of the Hebrew Langu ge. By Rev. A D JONES, A. M. 
Andover: W. F. Draper. 8vo. pp. 171. Any well-prepared text-book that 
will facilitate the study of a language that has been strangely neglected, 
considering that it was the medium of the most of God’s revelation to man, 
is to be welcomed rhis is presented as an elementary book for beginners, 
and is not meant to compete with the excellent Hebrew grammars in pre- 
sent use. It is simple in construction, and seems well adapted to the end 


in view in its preparation. 


T he Typology of Scripture. Viewed in connection with the whole series 
of the Divine Dispensations. By Parrick Farrparrn, D.D. Fifth Edi 
tion. Evlinburgh: T. & T. C'ark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 504 552. This work has been before the public so long, 
and has been so extensively regarded as a standard treatise on the im- 
portant subject on which it treats, that any criticism in regard to it were 
superfluous. The fact that it has reached the fifth edition is evidence of its 


popularity. for it is a large and somewhat expensive work. The fourth edi- 
tion, published in 1863, was very thoroughly revised by the author, who 
embodied in it the results of modern research and fresh discus-ion which 
the subject had re: eived since the first issue of the work. There being no 
special call for another revision so soon, “the present edition differs from 
its immediate predecessor in little more than some occasional modes of ex- 


pression, and the introduction of a few references of a more receut kind 


Cycloped a of Biblical, 7 heological, and Ecclesiastical Literature Pre pared by 
the Rev. John McClin:ock, D.D., and James Strong, LL.D. Vol. III. 8vo 
pp. 1048. The present volume of this great work fully sustains t'e high 
reputation achieved by the two preceding volumes. We need only to repeat 
the emphatic commendation we have already given of the work. It is alto- 
gether the most comprehensive religious cyclopedia in the Engiish lan- 
guage, and combines the best results of the highest and most advanced 
scholarship of the country. Although its Doctrinal and Ecclesiastical 
portions are prepared from the standpoint of Methodism, which gives the 
work somewhat of a narrow and sectarian aspect, yet it aims to be impar- 


tial and just to all Ciristian sects and creeds; and the names of the eminent 
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divines and writers who have contr buted the articles bearing upon the 
respective denominations which they represent, are a sufficient guarantee 
that substantial justice is done to them. 

The death of Dr. McClintock is an irreparable loss to the enterprise, al- 
though the public will be gratified to learn that the greater part of the 
articles for the entire work are already prepared. Many subjects, however, 


e 


ve advantageously treated only at the time of printing; and all the 


can 
papers require careful revision de novo as the work goes through the press, 
in order to be availed of the latest literature which is constantly appearing 
in new books, and in the journals of all nations; and in this essential work 
the loss of Dr. McClintock will be seriously felt. The succeeding volumes 
may be expected as fast as they can be carried through the press 


ax Vobiscum ; or The Bible and the Family: Being a Deduction from the 
Scriptures of the Gospel, in its characteristically family aspect. By Rev 
DanreL Fraser, A. M. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co. 8vo. pp. 648. This work, as well as a previous one on the 
subject of the mode of Baptism, which is now reprinted in this, originated in 
the objectionable phraseology which the author met in some of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Sermons which had been sent him by a friend. H's aim is to show 
—and he is confident that he has succeeded—* that a man can not at one 
and the same time hold by Baptist principles and hold his Bible; that a Sep- 
arate Baptist Camp is no longer tenable; that Baptists themselves must 
be glad to escape from their unsupported and dangerous position; and that, 
if they are to form, and to continue occupying, distinctive grounds, it 
must be under another set of principles than those which their banner has 
hitherto displayed.” 

The scope of the work, however, is by no means merely controversial. It 
comprehends a broad survey of Bible doctrine with respect to the household, 
and the relation of the seed of believers to the Covenant blessings. It will 
be found instructive and profitable to the reader, while it manifests the 
careful study and investigations, as well as the sound and devout vfews, of 
the author. 

On the subject of man’s agency, he says, the place for it must be “ previous 
to regeneration.” ‘ The moral inability of the will, which map has con- 
tracted through sin, does not involve its natural inability.” In the matter 
of salvation, “there is no demand made upon the unregenerate man which 
the natural freedom of will, still remaining to him notwithstanding the fall, 
is unable to fulfil.” After other remarks in this strain the author says: 

“ This prepares us for the right solution of that question, ‘ Who maketh 
thee to differ from another?’ From looking principally to the one side (that 
of the elect) and seeing the plain answer that must be returned, it has been 
assumed, without due reflection, that the same must bethe reply with regard 
to the other (the reprobate), and hence the charge of injustice and partiality 
that has been preferred against the doctrine, that attributes regeneration 
wholly to God as his special work, in which man is ‘altogether passive.’ If 
God alone makes one to differ from another, then is he the author equally of 
reprobation as of election. But the answer to the question, ‘ Who maketh 
thee to differ from another?’ must be the very reverse when addressed to 
the one class, from what it is when addressed to the other. If the question 
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is put to the elect, the unhesitating reply will be, ‘God's free grace alone 
hath made me to differ from others, and the undeserved mercy of him who 
arrested me when utterly destitute of any righteousness of my own, and 
plucked me out of a wicked world, though no better than others, but ready, 
if left to myself, to have the same career of wickedness as the most aban- 
doned sinner. To the same que stion, the answer of the re probate whauat- 
ever at present the deceitfulness of the human heart may suggest), in the day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, must be, ‘My own perver 
sely obstinate will alone caused my ruin, which resisted the unceasing ef 
forts of God’s Spirit to soften me, and quenched every influence of his grace 
Offered equally, and pressed on me as on others.’’ 

We have said enough to indicate the doctrinal animus and scope of this 
volume. It contains things to which we must decidedly except, and much 
which we can heartily approve. It displays thought and ability, but it is 
not free from the bias of pre-conceived views. It is especially noticeable as 
bringing exegesis on the most diilicult of the Epistles to the aid of the 
‘Sanctification ” theory, so earnestly put forth in certain quarters, and so 
obnoxious in others. No one, however, can take exception to the spirit or 
style in which the work has been done. The author professes loyalty to 
the Confession, even while some will regard him as having manifestly de- 
parted from it. 

The latter portion of the volume deals with the difficulties connected with 
Predestination and Free Will. The author utterly rejects the interpretation 
given by Haldane to the passage “ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated,” making both of them typical, individually and nationally of the 
elect and of the reprobate. Subsequently the subject of Predestination is 
taken up. This is not to be understood—as it is generally—to include both 
good and evil. Both of these are pre-ordained, but not predestinated, and 
the author maintains that this view of the case is warranted by the language 
and teachings of the Westminster Confession. 

Taking the ground that is often accounted Calvinistic, that God’s decree 
stands related alike to the evil and the good, and we are told: 

“On such a view no satisfactory theodicy, or vindication of Divine gov 
ernment, can ever be based. But admit, that involved in the very creation 


f 


le agents is the inalienable power of 


of responsi! resisting God’s holy will, 
and continuing obstinately in that resistance in despite of every means used 
for their recovery, and all our most formidable difficulties vanish. We r 
move from God, and attribute wholly to the creature, the origin of evil, the 
limitation of the atonement, the ruin of lost souls, and the eternity and irr 
versibility, even by Omnipotence itself, of the fearful doom of everlasting 
destruction which they bring upon themselves We preserve in fact all 
God's perfections, and dissipate the dark cloud which rested on the sincerity 
of his prot ssed desires, and offers for the salvation of al, and on what lhe 
claims as the highest glory of his name and nature, the boundlessness of 
his mercy and love z 

It is remarked by the author, that ‘i 


all are not saved, this must arise 
either from a want of ¢/7/ on the part of God, or from a want of power n¢ 

cessitated by the circumstances of the case. Strange to say, the former of 
these alternatives has been that generally adopted.” Thus Dr. Forbes seems 
to occupy the position of Dr. Young in his work “ Evil not God.” The wni- 


versal salvation of all God’s creatures would, he holds, necessarily follow, if 


God wishes and can save all. It will be said therefore that he can and will 
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not, or desires to do it and can not. On this point Dr. Forbes says: 

“ The reply to this objection has already been given. God's omnipotence 
is not really limited by the impossibility of reconciling direct contradic- 
tions. By the very circumstances of the case God has, by the creation 
and maintenance of a free will in the responsible creature, precluded him- 
self from putting forth his mere power to constrain a change, and it forms 
no real limitation to his power that he can not contradict himself and stul- 
tify his own work. ‘This limitation (if such it can be called) to his power, 
his own word has pointed out ‘What cou/d have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it?’ (Isa. v.4;) ‘Jesus could then do no 
mighty work...... . because of their unbelief’ Mork. vi. 5,6. But no- 
where we read of any limit, but what the hard-heartedness of men them- 
selves assigns to the loving kindness and tender mercies of the universal 


Father, who ‘ will have all men to be saved.’ ‘ For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ (John iii, 16 Thus the sinner ‘is 


his own undoer. Goil’s Spirit strives with every man, till by his repeated 
acts of resistance he at length destroys all susceptibility in himself of being 
renewed.” 

A Critical and Exvegetical Commentary on the Acls of the Apostles. By PATON 
J. Guo.e, D.D., Minister of Blantyre. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv, 439; viii, 456. This is 
a learned and elaborate commentary, evidently the result of years of patient 
study and of a high order of scholarship, applied to it. It is mainly exege- 
tical ; the dogmatical aspects of the Acts have not been considered, nor any 
attempt made to draw practical inferences. The meaning of the text has 


1 carefully considered, and all available external sources laid under 
contribution that might serve to elucidate it. The appearent discrepancies 
between the Acts and other authorities—indeed all those difficulties started 
by Baur and De Wette—have been carefully and satisfactorily met. A firm 
believer in the reality of miracles, and in the resurrection of Christ, the 
author's principles of interpretation are diametically Opposed both to the 
Rationalism of Kuina!, and to the mythical explanation of the Tiibingen 
school. . 
There are but few English works which profess to be criticisms on the 
Acts. Alford and Woodsworth both treat of it in their Greek Testaments, 
and their notes are valuable for their critical and scholarly character. The 
only purely critical work in England which treats the Acts separately, is 
the commentary of Rev. Wm. Humphrey, of Trinity College, a work of 
great value in a philological point of view, but professedly of an introduc- 
tory character. In this country we have the excellent work of Dr. Hackett, 
which, in the judgment of this foreign critic, is “ decidedly the best work 
on the subject in the English language.” Germany abounds with critical 
works on this book, pot the least valuable of which is Lange’s, which Dr. 
Schaff has reproduced inthis country, with vast improvements on the 
original. Meyer's Apostelgergeschichte, our Author deems “ the perfection 
ofa commentary,” and from it he has “ derived greater assistance than from 
all other works put together.” Dr. Davison’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, and Renan's Sint Paul add little or nothing to the elaborate 
criticisms of German writers. The present work deserves to rank among 
the standard commentaries on this important book of the New Testament. 
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Relief Map of Palestine. By Rev. W. L. Gace. The Author has done good 
service to the cause of sacred geography in the preparation of this map. 
no amount of description can do—gives one at a glance an 
f the Old Testament— 


It does what 
intelligent view of the typography of the Palestine o 
the mountains, vallies, lakes, rivers, and even the character of the soil, as 
indicated by colors. Nothing can be more useful and satisfying in the 
f the sacred land than a map of this kind. It is 
similar to that of Raaz noticed among our German works. We are glad 
Testament Palestine, and also 


study of the geography o 


that it is to be followed by another on New 


one on the Sinaitic Peninsula. Send $1 to Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn., 


and the map will be sent free of charge. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hlistory of the American Civil War. By Jounx Witu1AM Driper, M.D. 


LL.D. Io 38 vols. Vol. I[l. Containing the events from the Proclamation 
of the Emancipation of the Slaves to the end of the War. Harper Bros. 
8vo. 701. Judged of strictly as a History of the causes and events of 
our great Civil War, this is beyond a doubt by far the ablest, the most 
philosophical, and the most reliable and impartial of any that have been 
written. Masterly in style, thorough and independent in research, calm 
and judicial in the sifting of evidence, aud in the statement of facts, com- 
in breadth of view and estimate of the elements 
} 


of history, and dramatic in structure, it is a work that does honor to the 


prehensive and profound 


author, and adds another honored name to the list of distinguished Ameri- 


can historians. And still Dr Draper's idea of History we regard as false and 
pernicious. It does not stand out prominently in this work, as in some others 
from his pen, although it is manifest, particularly in the first volume, and 


it is the main, if not the only, defect of the work, which has a real and a 


f 
high value as a comprehensive summary of facts, brilliantly set forth, in 
spite of the particular theory of philosophy whi is meant to uphold. 
He is unquestionably the ablest and most eloquent living exponent of the 
school of Positive Philosophy in its application to History But with all 
his ability, learning, indomitable purpose, and brilliant rhetoric, he wiil 
find it a hard task to gain acceptance for his scientific opinions as the basis 
of history. His philosophy of history evidently breaks down in its applica 
tion to our Great Civil War, and it is wisely kept in abeyance in the last 
two volumes. For, surely, if ever the Hand of an Unseen Power was visi 
ble in human affairs—if ever a Divine Will interposed and over-ruled 
human purpose, and the natural and seemingly inevitable course of events 
—if ever spiritual laws asserted their supremacy ov:r physical forces 
a-d conditions, and wrought out results as wonderful as they were un- 
expected, and, philosophically speaking, impossible-—all this wus true, and 
emphatically demonstrated in that brief and eventful History here written 
with so masterly a pen. 

The History of Rome. By Tutopor Momsen. Vol. IIL C. Scribner & Co. 
12mo. pp. 571. This third volume of Mommsen continues the History of 
Rome from 152 to 79 before Christ. It exhibits the State in the time of the 


Gracchi, and under the sway of Sulla, when the elements of revolution and 
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conspiracy were in ferment. We are called not only to the study of con- 
tinued Roman ¢c nquests, but to the policy of government. and the political 
strifes which were rending the Commonwealth, and steadily preparing it, 
if not to welcome, at least to acquiesce in the domination of imperial 
power. 

The period thus covered is specially interesting and instruc'ive as related 
to the problems of Government. We see the growing vices which were 
finally to present a contrast to the Roman virtues of an earlier period. The 
Historian alsu discusses—as in preceding vo!umes - the subjects of Nation- 
ality, Religion, Education, Literature and Art. devoting to them the two 
closing chapters of the volume. To the thoightful reader these will be 
specially attractive, giving us a view of the intellectual and moral life of 
the people, and the operation of influences, less obtrusive, but really 
mightier than the Roman legions themselves. It is with special satisfac- 
tion that we peruse a volume like this, so perspicuously written and so 
admir bly translated. As a specimen we give the following paragraph on 
the Stoic philosophy, and we are confident that the importance «f the sub- 
ject, and the style in which it is discussed, will atone for the length of the 
extract. 


‘‘Far different were the position and influence of the Stoic philosophy in It- 
aly. In direct contrast to these schools it attached itsel, to the relig: n of the 
land as clos: Ty as science can at all accommodate itself to faith. To the ; opu- 
lar faith with its gols and oracles the stoic adhered on principle, inasmuch as 
he recognize | in it an instinctive knowledge to which scientific knowledge was 
bound to bave regard, and even in doubtful cases to subordinate itself. He 
believed in a different way from the people rather then in different objects ; 
the essentially true and supreme God was ‘n his view doubtless the world-soul, 
but every mani‘estation of the primitive God was i: its turn divine, the stars 
above a'l. but also the earth, the vine. the s ul of the illustrious mortal whom 
the peo sle honored as a hero, and in fact ev ery dep irted sp rit of a former man, 
This philosophy was really better adapted for Rome than for the land where it 
first arose. The objection of the pivus believer t' at the god of the Stuic had 
neither sex nor age nor corporeal.ty, and was convert d from a person into an 
idea. had a meaning in Greece. but notin Rome. The coarse allegor@ing and 
moral pur. fication, which were characteristic of the Stoica! doctrine of the gods, 
destroyed the very marrow of the I llenic mytho'ogy ; but the plastic } ower 
of the R mans, scanty even in their epoch of s mplicity. had produced no more 
than a vei! enveloping the original intuition or the orginal notion out of which 
the divinity had arisen-—-a veil that might be stripped « ff without special dam- 
age. Pillas Athene might be indignant. when she found her-elf suddenly trans- 
muted into the idea of memory: Minerva bad hitherto been in renlity not 
mich more. The supernatural Stoic. and the allegoric Roman, theology coin- 
cide on the whole in their result. But even if the phil sopher was obliged 
to designate an individual proposition of the priestly lore as doubiful or erro- 
neous —as when the Stoics, for example, rejecting the doctrine of apotheosis, 
siw in Hercules, Castor and P. linx nothing but the spi-its of distinguished 
men, %¢ as when they could not allow the images of the vods to be regarded as 
representations of divivity- it was at least not the habit of the adherents of 
Zeno to make war on these erroneous doctrines. and to overthrow the false 
gods; on the contrary, they everywhere evinced respect and reverence for the 
relig’on of the land even in its weaknesses. The inclination of the Stoa towards 
a casuistic morality, and towards a systematic trea'ment of the professional 
sciences, was quite to the mind of the Romans, especially to the Romans of 
this period, who no longer like their fathers practised in unsophisticated 
fashion, self-government and good mora's, but resulved the simple morality of 


37 
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their ancestors into a catechism of allowable and non-allowable actions ; whose 
grammar and jurisprudence, moreover, urgently required a methodical treat- 
ment, without possessing the ability to develop such a treatment of themselves. 
So this philosophy thoroughly incorporated itself, as a plant borrowed no doubt 
from abroad, but acclimated in [talian soil, with the Ruman national economy, 
and we meet its trace in the most diversified spheres of action. Its earliest 
appearance beyond doubt goes further back; but the Stoa was first raised to 
full influence in the higher ranks of Romun society by means of the group 
which gathered round Scipio Amilianus. Panetius of Khodes, the instructor 
of Scipio and of all Scipio’s intimate friends in the Stoical philosophy, who 
was constantly in his train, and usually attended him even on journeys, knew 
how to adapt the system to clever men of the world, to keep its speculative 
side in the back-ground, and to modify in some measure the dryness of the 
terminology and the insipidity of its mo:al catechi:m, more particularly by the 
aid of the earlier philosophers, among whom Scipio himself had an especial 
predilection for the Socrates of Xenophon. Thenceforth the most noted states- 
men and scholars professed the Stoic philosophy-—amony others Stilo and 
Qu ntus Scavola, the founders of scientific philology and of scientific juri<pru- 
dence. The scholastic f rmality of system, which theuceforth prevails at least 
externally in these professional sciences, and is especially associated witha 
fancifu!, charade-like, in-ipid method of etymologizing, descends from the Stoa, 
But infinitely more important was the new state-philo-ophy and state-re'izion, 
which emanated from the blending of the Stoic philosophy and the Roman re- 
lig.on. The speculative element from the first, impressed with but little energy 
on the system of Zeno, and still further weakened when that system found ad- 
mis-ion to Rome—after the Greek schoolmasters had already for a century 
been busied in driving this philosophy into boys’ heads and thereby driving 
the spirit out of it—fell completely into the shade in Rome, where nobody 
speculated but the money-changers ; little more was said as to the ideal devel- 
opment of the God ruling in the soul of man, or of the divine law of the 
world. The Stoical philosophers showed themse!ves not insensible to the very 
lucrative distinction of seeing their system raised into the semi-official Roman 
st ite-philosophy, and proved altogether more pliant than from their rigorous 
principles we should have expected. Their doctrine as to the gods and the 
state soon exhibited a singular family resemblance to the actual institutions of 
those who nourished them ; instead of illustrating the cosmopolitan siate of 
the philosopher, they made their meditations turn on the wise arrangement of 
the Roman magistrates ; and while the more refined Stoics, such as Panactius, 
had left the question of divine revelation by wonders and signs open as a thing 
conceivable but uncertain, and had decidedly rejected astrology. his immedi- 
ate successors contended for that doctrine of revelation, or, in other words, for 
the Roman angural discipline, as rig dly and firmly as for any other maxim of 
the school, and made extremely unphilosophical concessions even to as'rology. 
The lealing feature of the system came mo'e and more to be its casuistic doc- 
trine of duty. It suited itself to the hollow pride of virtue, in which the 
Romans of this period sought their compensation amidst the various humbling 
circumstances of their contact with the Greeks; and it put into formal shape 
a befitting doctrine of morality, which, like every well-bred system of morals, 
combined with the most rigid precision as a whole the most complaisant indul- 
gence in the details. Its practical results can hardly be estimated as much 
more thin that, as we have said, two or three families of rank ate poor fare to 
please the Stoa.” 

This edi‘ion of Mommsen’s History of Rome is a reprint of the latest 
London edition, that of 1868, which contained nnmerous additions by the 
author, as well as corrections of inaccuracies and inconsistencies by the 
translator, and hence is preferrable to the earlier English Edition which has 
been imported into this country. 


The Life of Bismarck, _Private and Political; with descriptive Notices of 
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his Ancestry. By Jomn Grorce Lours Hesexret, &c. Harper & Brothers. 
‘8vo. pp. 491. The world is curious to know more of its great men than 
what is revealed by diplomacy orits results. It welcomes the gossip about 
them which can scarcely aspire to the dignity of formal biography. It is 
not surprising that when the opportunity offered for portraying Count Bis- 
mark in private, social and public life, by the aid of correspondence and 
familiar acquaintance, it should be improved. It is somewhat more surpris- 
ing that such a man should consent to sit for his portrait to gratify a ple- 
beian taste, yet such a volume as this could not have been prepared without 
his acquiescence. 

It gives us a graphic sketch of many phases of his career, exhibiting him 
to us under the action of the influences and circumstances which prepared 
him for the great work of statesmanship which he achieved for Prussia, 
while he checkmated the most jealous if not hostile powers that threatened 
to defeat his projects. The apparent inconsistency of his earlier with his 
later career is here elucidated by an exhibition of the varying relations of 
political interest in which he was called to act. 

We can not say that any one will be tempted by the perusal of this volume 
to any new or higher admiration of the man. What Christianity is here 
credited to him seems to be of a formal and official kind. In his social and 
family relation, while there is much to command respect, there is little that 
would excite special remark. The book is a fair sized 8vo., and profusely 
illustrated. enabling the reader to form a more vivid idea of the interior life 
of Bismarck, and the scenes with which it is associated. 

Mi molr of Rev. John Scudder, M.D. Thirty-six years missionary in India. 
By Rev. J. B. Watersury, D.D. Harper Brothers. 12mo. pp. 307. The 
name of Dr. Scupper is one of the brightest in the annals of American 
Missions. Leaving a lucrative practice, and foregoing fame and wealth in 
his profession, at the call of duty, he and his companion, worthy of him, 
devoted their lives to the work of Foreign Missions at a time when it de- 
manded far more of a self-denying and heroic spirit than now. And nobly 
did he work, till death, consecrating untiring industry, high -attainment, 
and a most rare and lovely piety, to the evangelization of the heathen. 
His life itse!f was a grand sacrifice to the cause. His example, and his 
stirring appeals, have told on the American chur:h; while his children 
have risen up to call him blessed, and to bear the standard of the cross 
on to fresh victories. Such aman, and Christian Missionary, deserved a 
memorial—one better even than the one before us—which is made up mainly 
of his own letters and of \etters addressed to him. These are characteristic 
and interesting. But one feels that justice has hardly been done toa char- 
acter so original and apostolic; to a career so saintly and so noble. We 
could wish that a memoir like that of the Missionary burns, noticed in our 
last issue, had been prepared for Scudder. He was bis equal in many 
things; and a “ tongue of fire” should have been given to his memoir to 
go through all the churches, kindling the missionary spirit into a glow, and 
having power to plead, as he plead, with his living presen:e, for the perish- 
ing heathen world. The present wor shows haste in the preparation, and 
the,want of a full appreciation of the character and the occasion. 
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History of England from the Fall of Woolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
$y James ANTHONY FrovupeE. Vols. IX, X. Popular edition. We an- 
nounced in our last issue the completion of this important History. The 
American Publishers’ Library edition, equal to the Engiish, is now com- 
plete, and the Popular edition nearly so. The two remaining volumes of 
it will be published this fall. Wecan add nothing to the praise bestowed 
on the work by the almost unanimous voice of the press on both sides of 
the water. 

The History of Hortense. By Joun 8. C. Asporr. With Engravings. 
Harper & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 879. Those who have read the previous 
books which compose this series of popular Histo:ies, will welcome this 
addition to it. Mr. Abbot is an exceedingly pleasant writer for the young, 
and the present work has all his characteristics, not excepting even his in- 
ordinate devotion to the Bonaparte family. As daughter of Josephine and 
mother of Napoleon III, Queen Hortense is the subject of no little interest, 
independently of her noble character and extraordinary griefs. Napoleon’s 
great moral ani political sin in putting away Josephine, his loved wife and 
best prop, is slurred over quite too much to be acceptable. 


The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled principally from his Correspond- 
ence and that of his eldest Daughter, Sisrex MArrta Cexuestre. Boston: 
Nichols & Noyes. 1-mo pp. 300. The life of this great man will ever 
possess peculiar interest to scholars, and indeed to all the friends of learn. 
ing and intellectual pro_ress. Such a life of the mun, as is here presented, 
has long been a desideratum. It is compiled mainly from his own letters, 
and those of his favorite daughter, who was a nun in the Franciscan Con- 
vent of St. Matthew, so that Galileo and his friends, who knew him best 
and most intimately, are allowed to speak for themselves as far as possible. 
The authorities which have b-en principally relied on in compiling the work 
are Le Opere complete d' Gal leo Gallei, by Prof. Allieri, from MSS preserved 
in the Palatine Library at Florence (1842-54); La Primogenia@ di Galleo 
Gal lei, by Prof. Ardnine (: 864) containing 121 letters (also preserved in the 
Palatine Library) addressed to Galileo by his daughter; and Gali/ée, son 
Procé and a condem wim, published by M. Henri, Epinois in the Revue 
des Questions H storiques (1867). This lust work supplies what has long 
been wanting, a mass of details concerning Gali.eo’s trial, all of the highest 
interest, and copied from the or-ginal trial papers now in the archives of 
the Vatican. The fine words put into his mouth ou rising from his knees 
after his humiliating abjuration “ Eppuve si muove,” are discredited, as such 
an utterance would have caused his instant consignment to the deepest 
dungeon of the inguisition. 

PRACTICAL RELIGION 

God is Love; or Glimpses of the Father's Infinite Affection for his 
People. Carter & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 366. This is a reprint of an 
English work, which has reached its ninth edition in London. It is by 
the Author of that excellent treatise, Ze Brother Born for Adversity. Its 
merit (and what higher merit cou'd such a work possess’) consists in the 
Vast accumulation of scriptural proofs which it contains of the great an & 
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gracious fact—a fact that Christians for the most part lose sight of or at 
least fail to appreciate—that the heart of the Father is at all times and 
under all circumstances, infinitely full of the most tender love for his 
children. The book teaches that we are not to turn away from God the 
Father as if he were an enemy, or his face wore a perpetual frown, and to 
seek for rest and peace alone in Christ the Son. It is a book for the Chris- 
tian to take to his heart and derive comfort and edification from, when he 
is saying to his soul, “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


Our Father in Heaven: the Lord’s Prayer Explained and Illustrated. By 
Rev. J. H. Witson. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 325. The author is 
an esteemed pastor of Edinburgh, Scotland. The book consists of twelve 
addresses originally delivered to the young people of his congregation and 
mission district, and is an attempt, “in a homely way, and in every-day 
language,” to bring the Lord’s Prayer down to the young. The illustra- 
tions, which form a considerable part of it, are largely drawn from humble 
life. It is specially fitted to instruct the multitudes now happily being 
gathered into our mission schools and churches. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Battle of the Books, for the use of Authors and Publishers. Edited and 
pubiished by Garr Hamiiron. Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp 288 Ina 
literary point of view this book has considerable merit. It was written 
witha purpose. The author manages her case with adroitness and no mean 
ability. She is terribly in earnest to convict her former friends and publish- 
ers of duplicity, meanness, and dishonesty even. She is unsparing in her 
sarcasm and severity. She is unscrupulous as to the means to gain her end. 
And, in her own judgment, beyond a doubt, she triumphs, and glories in her 
victory 

In a bus'ness point of view, however, the book isa failure. No sensible or 
impartial man or woman can hesitate for a moment to condemn it as unwise 
and foolish in the extrem The public have no interest in her private 
wrongs and grievances. and she had no right to make ita party in the 
matter, or to curry her cause, on exparte evidence, before such a tribunal. 
It was a great blunder to do it It looks like seeking revenge. And the 
spirit of the book confirms this opinion. It reads like the heated and reck 
less utterances of a spoiled, disappointed, and mortified woman. Dignity 
and silence, even under supposed wrong, had better become her. She will 
gain nothing, but lose much by it. Indeed her reputation, which never had 
in our judgment a solid basis, and owed more to her publishers than to her 
own merits, is already among the things that were. 

The book, however, has a moral. Let authors and publishers have a per- 
fect and busines; understanding with each other. Let nothing be taken for 
granted. Above all things let not friendship be a bar to a contract. 

American Political Economy; Iucluding Strictures on the Management of 
the Currency and the Finances since 1861. With a chart showing the 
fluctuations in the price of Gold. By Francis Bowes, Alford Professor 
of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard Cob 
lege. Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. Prof. Bowen bus produced a work 
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which should be read in connection with those treatises of Political Econ- 
omy which favor—as most do—the theory of free trade. He does not ac- 
cept that theory. He does not allow that it is wisely practicable in many 
cases. Self-preservation, as the highest law of national life, and self-protec- 
tion, will sometimes necessitate duties, if a just reciprocity is to be maintain- 
ed. The arguments for protection, whether accepted or not as conclusive, are 
very ably presented, and will carry weight with them as expressing the 
processes by which conviction has been wrought in a mind like his. 

The special attraction of the volume is the portion of it which is devoted 
to questions of finance. Here free traders and protectionists will alike be 
forced to admit the weight, and, we may add, the conclusiveness of his 
carefully arranged statistics. Our national experience, since the com- 
mencement of the civil war in 1861, has been peculiar, and in a high de- 
gree instructive. Prof. Bowen has made most effective use of it, and we 
apprehend that the country would fare the better if his work were placed 
in the hands of all our statesmen, many of whom seem to be grossly ignorant 
of the principles of finance, to say nothing of Political Economy generally. 

The book is not only well prepared, but it is issued at the right time, 
The nation must soon fairly meet the issues that are here raised. The pol- 
itical conflict which is inevitable, and which indeed has already com- 
menced, must hinge on the decision of questions here considered. 


The Seat of Empire. By Cuar.es Caruton Corrin. Fields & Osgood. 
2mo. pp. 232. This is a graphic and genial description of the country 
lying to the Northwest, through which the Northern Pacific Railroad is to 
stretch its iron bed from Duluth on Lake Superior to Portland on Puget 
Sound. ‘ Across this belt of land between Lake Superior and the Pacific, 
lies the world’s great future highway,” according to our author. “The 
physical features of this portion of the continent are favorable for the de- 
velopment of every element of a high civilization.” The Northern route to 
the Pacific, says Mr. Coffin, is 375 miles shorter than the Central. The 
grade is much easier. Along its entire line “ the husbandman may turn the 
sod with his plough, the herdsman fatten his flock, the lumberman reap the 
harvest of the forest, or the miner gather golden ore.” “San Francisco and 
Puget Sound are the two western gateways of the continent. Rapid as has 
been the advancement of civilization around the Golden Gate magnificent 
as its future may be, yet equally grand and majestic will be the northern 
portal of the G eat Republic. Not only will it be on the shortest possible 
route between England and Asia, but it will be in the direct line between 
England and the Asiatic dominions of Russia. While we are building our 
railroads westward to the Pacific, the Emperor of Russia is extending his 
from the Ural Mountains eastward, down the Valley of the Amoor, to open 
communication with Chinaand Japan. The shortest route of travel round 
the world, a few years hence, will be through the northern section of this 
continent, and through Siberia.” The picture is a glowing one ; but we sus- 
pect that fancy lends a charm to it notwithstanding the author's protesta- 
tions to the contrary. The illustrations, and especially the large and finely- 
executed map of the Northwest which accompanies the volume, add much 
to its interest. 
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The Illustrated Li'rary of Wonders. C. Scribner & Co. Several new and 
highly interesting works have been added to this popular series since our 
last issue. We can do little more than enumerate them here. The Sub- 
lime in Nature, by Ferpinanp Dr LANoyE, with large additions. Won- 
ders of Glass Making in all Ages, By A. Sanzay. Wonders of Architecture, 
translated from the French of M Frresur; to which is added a chapter 
on English Architecture, by R. Donanp. The Wonders of Italian Art, by 
Louis ViarELot. Wonders of the Human Body, from the French of A. LB 
Pineur. The Sun, AMépée GuiLLERMIM. From the French by A. L. Phip- 
son.) All these books are profusely illustrated by appropriate and finely- 
executed engravings. They are mostly written by men eminent in the 
scientific world. They embrace the latest results of inquiry and research 
in the respective fields which they cover. And they are writen in a popu- 
lar style, free from the technicalities of the schools. We do not wonder at 
their great popularity. They have only to be generally known to be as 
widely appreciated and circulated here as in France, where a million copies 
of them have been sold. The last volume, on 7’he Sun, is full of in- 
tensely interesting facts, some of them exciting enough, especially with the 
thermometer ranging at 96°. 

Classical Study ; Its Value Illustrated by Extracts from the Writings of 
Eminent Scholars. By Samvuen H. Tayitor, LL.D. Andover: W. F. Draper. 
12mo. pp. 415. ‘These Essays, the productions of distinguished scholars of 
England, Scotland, Germany, and the United States, are in themselves 
valuable and able, and contain, beyond a doubt, the whole of the argument 
in favor of the study which they recommend. In a valuable introduction 
Dr. Taylor, after a brief history of the controversy in relation to the com- 
parative value of classical studies, cites the testimony of a large number 
of eminent scholars and teachers both in this country and in Great Britain. 
But after all that can be said in favor of the classics, we are confident that 


they can no longer hold the chief position which has so long been assigned 
to them in our educational system. sd 


Elocution ; The Sources and Elements of its Power. By J. H. McIuvarne. 
The Author has made this subject a matter of special study and teaching 
for ten years in connection with the chair of Belles Lettres and Elocution 
in Princeton College. He treats it in a practical way, and, for the most 
part, satisfactorily. The chapter on “ Pronunciation” is open to criticism 
There are violations of taste, to say nothing of the philosophy of language. 
Deliver us from such affected, abominable pronunciations as these: Gaud 
for God, gyard for guard, gyardyan for guardian, gyess for guess. kyind for 
kind, gyirl for girl, cyat for cat! Bating some defects of thls kind we think 
the work a sensible one, and fitted to be useful. And whata pity that our 
public speakers generally, and our theological students especially, should 
not have a good and thorough training in this art. 

The Laws of Discursive Thought ; being a Text Book of Formal Logic 

sy James MoCosn. LL.D. Carter & Brothers. 12mo pp ix, 212. This 
work contains a brief statement of the Author’s exposition of Deductive 
Logic. The restriction of its scope will probably enhance its usefulness as 
& College text-book ; while its studied brevity of statement, on the topics 
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it treats, will make it the easier for the teacher to enliven the study by the 
oral explanations and discussions which it invites. 

The author takes issue pointedly against Hamilton, on the question of the 
“ Quantification of the Predicate ;” but, wisely restricting himself to what 
is fitting in a text-book, he leaves out all the polemics, setting forth his 
views in terse, positive statements; tacitly referring the curious inquirer 
to his other writings where the criticism in full may be found. This fond 
dogma of Hamilton’s, once so startling and so attractive (for hunger is not 
discriminating), has nearly disappeared from the thinking of earnest stu- 
dents outside of the cloister. 

The author is also at issue with Hamilton on metaphysical grounds ; viz., 
in that Hamilton’s Logic is rooted in Kant’s metaphysics. We are not quite 
sure that metaphysics is not here made answerable for more than its proper 
ill-deserts. Admitting the alleged paternity, and also the vice in the pro 
duct, it is not certain that the vice comes in the way of natural inheritance, 
Toour thinking Log'c and Philosophy are not conterminous realms ; Psycho- 
logy lies between ; and in tracing upward, questions in logic must be 
settled with psychology, and that settlement must stand; while questions 
thatari+e in psychology must look for their harmonizing principles and state- 
ments in the higher grounds of philosophy or m:taphysics. When, asa 
lozician I use a general term, what difference does it make to the validity 
of my process, whether I am a disciple of Hegel, making thought the prime 
factor of existence; or, a disciple of Kant, who admits an independent 
ground of things, but allots to mind the service of stamping form upon 
them, making it all, in Stallo’s language, as clear as mud; or, whether I rest 
in the inheritance of my fathers—the English and Scotch Philosophy—which 
allows to things both independent, substance and form, and therefore 
sends forth the wandering mind to pick up and arrange for itself what it 
can—what difference does it make to my logic, which of these three systems 
my metaphysical thinking is rootedin? The Logical Term appeals to con- 
sciousness and use, and in our apprehension need not be questioned further. 
The trouble with Mill’s Logic, for example, is not, we thins, that he has a 
bad philosophy—though that is a pity—but it is that he allows his philoso- 
phy to make usurpitions on the domain of psychology. and thus through 
psychology he works mischief in logic. His philosophical theory makes 
him pervert the testimony of consciousness, and hence logic suffers. 

This entangling of Logic with metaphysical inquiries—what is it after all 
but a sign of unrest, showing that there are controlling points whose bear- 
ing is yet to be determined? But we can not enter on this question here, 
To do so would require us to face by turns, not only Kant’s Philosophy 
and the Scottish, but that of Hegel as well; for the new and able work of 
Mr. Elliot is heavily freighted with the products of this last named 
School. Of the making of books in Logic there is no end. We are glad 
that Dr. McCosh has made one of them. It is refreshing to find a master 
in this science challenging some of the elementary positions in it, and de- 
manding a reconsideration of them. “We are more in need, at present, 
of a new analysis of the Notion and the Judgment, than of the Reasoning 
process.” The latter, however, must follow the former. Any modification 
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of statement touching the Judgment will work through the whole Deduc- 
tive process. We welcome the work before us as an endeavor in the 
direction above indicated. Every such endeavor will narrow the field 
of inquiry ; and will increase the readiness and satisfaction with which 
every irreversible settlement will be welcomed 

The Juno Stories. By Jacop Asport. Vol. I., Juno and Georgie. Vol. IL, 
Mary Osborne. New York: Dodd & Mead. 16mo. pp. 312, 301. These, 
we believe, are the first issues of this new Firm, and they are highly credit- 
able to its taste and judgment, excepting the illustrations, which are not in 
keeping. We trust also that the character of these books is indicative of 
the field they intend to occupy. For, notwithstanding there are so many 
already engaged in the production of juvenile literature, the demand is still 
inordinate, and the times call for more discrimination, and altogether better 
taste, and a higher principle, in the selection and mechanical execution of 
this class of books. A publisher that will remorselessly exciude every poor 
or indifferent book from his catalogue, keeping it select—that will enlist some 
of our best pens in preparing serials like the one here begun—that will 
evince good taste and sufficient liberality in putting them into outward 
form -aud, above all, that will bring forth works, singly or in serial vol- 
umes, that are really worth reading, that have some mental and moral char 
acter to them—is quite sure to succeed. It is a marvel that so many mil- 
lions of worse than useless books, in juvenile literature, have found pur- 
chases and readers. And no wonder the tastes of the young have been 
vitiated and the appetite created, even by what is called our Sunday-school 
libraries, for the worsttypes of fiction. Now that the attention of the 
public begins to be turned to this subject, and the demand for a better 
style of literature is waxing loud, let this young Firm (the worthy succes- 
sors of M. W. Dopp, who has given us so many good books), aim high, and 
enter at the start upon a career that shall prove in the end as remunerative 


as it will be honorable and Christian 


oye , ’ . e . 7 ° . . * . 
Lifting the Veil. C. Scribner & Co. 12mo. pp. 200. The binding of this vol- 


ume is unique and beantiful. The story, if such it can be calied, is one of 
humin experience —sad, sorrowful, and very bitter in the processes, but peace- 
fal, joyful and triumphant, in its results or fruits. At the outset the ieader 
imagines he is going to have a re-hash of “ Gates Ajar”—the Swedenborgian 
theory, in regard to the presence of and communion with lost friends, is pre- 
sented so prominently, and urged so feelingly and eloquently by ‘* Agatha ;” 
but, as he proceeds, the good sense, the hot logic, and the Christian experience 
of * Elanor”’ under the chastening hand of God, dissolves the vain dream of 
the former into thin air, and discloses the true, the everlasting, foundation of 
comfort, solace and strength in the day of bereavement. The spirit of the 
bovok is a chastened one, and the impression it makes as a whole eminently 
good. 

Put Yourself in his Place. By Cuantes Reape. The Messrs. Harper have 
published two editions of this novel, of which so much has been said in adver- 
tisements, particularly during a year and a half past, while pursuing its course 
thiough one of our monthlies, One edition uviform with Messrs. Fie'd & 
Osgood’s edition of Reade. and acheap one in paper covers. The admirers of Mr, 
seade may pronounce it very fine, and ably written; but we confess on our 
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part to a great disappointment on reading it for the first time in its compl+te 
form. It seems to us a weak, weary story, padded t» fill out the stipulated 
number of pages in the magaz'ne, inferior to several others which he has writ- 
ten, and making us to fee! more keealy than ever, by way of contrast, that 
Dickens has left no successor in his line. 


Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
GERMANY. 

Tue interesting letters of Juirimus from Rome which have been appear- 
ing in the Augsburg Gazette are now to be brought out in a permanent book 
form. They have excited attention throughout the world for their ability, 
accuracy and discernment, and have been copied and trarslated into several 
lan :uages for the newspapers. They give a very good history of the papal 
council which we will wait for in vain from official sources. 

The German reviews are as rich as usual in theological matter. 
 Theologische Studien and Kritiken, 1870, 111. 1. Doedes gives some histori- 
cal and literary notes upon the life of John Wessel to commemorate his 
450th birthday. 2. Varhinger examine the list of the journeyings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness given in Num. xxxiii. 1-49. He contends that 
later marginal notes have crept into the original text 38-40 and seeks to 
restore it. 3, Kreyhércompares Zwingle and Calvin's doctrine of Election. 
He maintains that they were both supralapsarian. Zwingle on aspeculative 
basis tikes from the pure idea of God. Calvin from an empirical standpoint 
estimates the actual sinfulness and corruption of man. 4. Schrader con- 
tends that Sargon and Salmanassar were different and successive Assyrian 
Kings and not identical as some contend. 

Jahrbicher. Deutsche Theologie XV. 1. Palmer treats of the objectiv- 
ity of Exegesis. 2. Engelhardt of the divine image in man. 3. Romanz gives an 
able review of Biederman’s work on Christian Dogmatics, striking some 
sturdy Swiss blows at the new speculative Christianity of its author. 4. 
Schmid examines the doctrine of the Restoration of all things, showing 
that it has no warrant in Scripture. 

Zeitschrift zir die historische Theologie. 1870. III. 1. Ratz in an able 
article, shows the great influence exerted upon Luther by Melancthon. 2. 
Edward Boehme edits fifty letters of Francis Dryander to the various- 
distinguished men of the Reformation. This Review contains also other 
historical documents respecting early Protestant history. 

Zeitschr ft fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie and Kirche. 1870. IL. 
1. The first beginnings of the doctrine of the Logos in the Old Testa- 
ment in Prov, viii, 22, 31, and Job xxviii, 27, by Wolf. 2 Engelhardt pre- 
sents the views of Justin Martyr respecting the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, ete. 

The presence of several of the most eminent German authors, whose 
nam s and works have long been familiar to us, at the approaching meet- 
ing of the Evangelical A‘liance in this City, wiil afford great delight to 
thousands ; and others of them, who will nut be able to be present, will 
send paper:, prepared especially for the meeting, on topics ussigred to 
them. We give elsewhere the ProGRaAMME. with which we have been 
favored, believing that our readers will be glad to know the prominent 
actors and subjects in advance of the gathering, from which so much is 
naturally and justly expected for Christianity and Protestantism. 

ENGLAND. 
Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh University, is editing a new edition of the 
“ Works of the Rev. Doctor George Berkeley,” Bishop of Cloyne, in his 
native country, Ireland. He was born in 1684, died in 1753, and is recog- 
nized, in the New World as well as in the Old, as a great philosopher and 
most exemplary Christian. About 1728, he visited this country, which so 
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remarkably impressed him, that “‘almost in prophetic vein” he wrote the 
remurkable stanzas in which he declared that “* Westward the Star of Em- 
pire takes its way,” and predicted the greatness of America. Pope assigued 
‘*to Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” The new edition of his works 
may be expected, the “ Athenzum ” says, before Christmas. Besides the 
editor's Pretaces and Notes, and his account of Berkeley’s life and philoso- 
phy, it contains much hitherto unpublished matter from the Bishop’s MSS., 
which have been supplied by Archdeacon Rose. Professor Uberweg, of 
Koénigsberg, has lately published a German translation of Bishop Berke- 
ley ; the Bishop has hitherto been appreciated in Germany and neglected 
in Engiand. 

Bishop Wilberforce, now of Winchester, and late of Oxford, announces a 
new work, entitled * Herves of Hebrew History,” in one volume. 

Matthew Arnold's St. Paul and Protestantism is likely to make some noise 
in England. He affiliates with no school in his views, but his sympathies 
appear to be with the Broad Church party typicaily represented by Rev. F. 
D. Maurice. His present work is an attempt to reach the rea: views and 
master idea of Paul’s theology, quite in the spirit of that school. In+so 
doing he is of course severe on the Philistinism of Puritanism, as “ devoid 
of all delicacy of perception and philosophic thinking,” encumbering the 
subject with “a machinery of covenants, conditions, bargains, and parties.” 
—* contractors, such as could have proceeded from no other one but a born 
Anglo-Saxon man of business, British or American.’ There is little else to 
notice in Theological Literature, except Hore Lucave, a Biography of St. 
Luke, descriptive and literury. by A. 8. Baynes. and a version of the work by 
the distinguished French Protestant Pastor, Albert Reville, On the Deity of 
Christ ; a History of the Doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, authorized 
translation. A learned and curious work by Dr. Wm H. Rute (the histo- 
rian of the Inquisition) belongs rather to Ecclesiastical History. The 
History of the Karatie Jews, exhibits the Progress of Rabbinical Tradition, 
from the closing of the Canon of the Old Testament to the Publication of 
the Ta'mud and the consequent rise of Karaism, with its Confession of 
Faith in the Law and the Prophets only (now first translated from the 
original by the Rabvi Aaron), a separate ritual, and Karaite congregations 
in various parts of the world. ‘Lie Karaites are the Protestants of the 
Jews, who utterly reject the Oral Law of tradition, and their history has 
never been told in Ei glish before; it involves many points of deep interest 
relutive to the sacred text, its preservation, interpretation, &c.—Dook 
Buye Pr. 

There were published in England, in 1869, 3,253 new books, and 1,319 
new editions. In this large number of new issucs have been many valuable 
contributions to history, biography, science, travel, and art. While books 
of all kinds pour from the Engiish press, and in every branch of inquiry 
there is exhibited great activty, our American authors have been doing 
but little comparatively. The extreme du ness of trade for a year or two 
past, seems to have had the effect to discourage the production of 1ew 
works even of a standard character. Many forcign works, however, have 
been reproduced in this country, some of which have met with large sales; 
and there have been manifold editions, many of them at reduced rates, of 
editions previously published. The general revival of trade anticipated 
in the coming Autumn, we trust will give fresh activity to this important 
branch of trade, and serve to spur our authors to undertake yet greater 
things. 

UNITED STATES. 

The great events of 1870 in the theo’ogical world, will be the meetings 
and doings of the two grand Councils of the Church—one Roman Catholic, 
and the other Protestant Evangelical—one in the Old world, and the other 
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in the New. They are types of two widely differing Religious Systems— 
the one learning nothing from the Past, and clinging more tenaciously than 
ever to dogmas anil forms alter the life of gollincss has departed ; the other 
the interpreter of Divine Providence, keeping up with the prozress of the 
ages, and meeting to devise ways and means to alapt itself sti'l more to 
the spirit of the times, and to develop more perfectly the inner life and es- 
sential unity of true faith. The results of these imposing convocations, will 
not only attract the atten ion of the whole religious and civilized world, 
but will pass into History as among the great causes and influences which 
either retarded or helped the growth of Christianity and Civi.ization in 
the latter half of this eventful century. 

Before our next issue the Evangelical Alliance will have met, transacted 
its business, and become a matter of history. We are glad to be able, by 
the courtesy of Dr. Schaff to present our readers with the Programme of the 
meeting. What an array of distinguished names! What a list of subjects! 
Our associate, Prof. Henry B. Smira, who has met personally several of 
these noted scholars and authors during his visit to Germany, has engaged 
some of these important papers for this Review. 

PRELIMINARY SESSION—Thursday Evening, Sept 22d. 

Social Re-union of Members and Delerates in a public hall 

Address of Welcome, by the Rev. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., New 
York; and Replies by Officers and Delegates of Foreign Alliances. 

Friday. 
I. Organization of the Conference, Election of Officers, etc. 
Il Acdress by the President of the Conference. 
III. Reports on the Present State of Protestant Christendom. 

Rev. Eugene Bersier; State of Religion in France. 

Pro’. A. Tholuck, D.D, Halle: Evangelical Theology in Germany. 

tev. H. Krummacher, Brandenburg: Practical Religion in Germany. 

Rev. Cohen Stuart, Rotterdam: Holland and Belgium 

Prof. Revel, Florence: Italy. Rev. Antonio Carrasco, Madrid: Spain. 

Dean Kind, of the Grisons : Switzerland. 

tev. Dr. Kalkar, Copenhagen: Denmark. 

Rev. Dr. Thoren, Dean or Upsala: Sweden and Norway. 

Rev. Dr. Koenig, Hungary: Austria. 

Rev. Robt. Murray, D.D., Halifax: British Provinces of America. 

Rev. Abel Stevens, D. D.. Brooklyn, N. Y.: United States 

Saturday—Christian Union. 
I. Vital Union by Faith with Christ, the basis of Christian Union: 
Henry Alvord, D.D., Dean of Cinterbury 
Prof. Chas Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 
II. The Communion of Saints—Modes of its Promotion and Manifestation. 
Cristian Union consistent with Den minational Distinctions. 
Bishop Mcllvaine, D.D., D.C.L., Cincinnati, Ohio 
tev. C. D. Marston, Rector of Kersal, Manchester. 
III. Ths Evang lical Alliance —its Onjects ani Influence in promot’ng 
Christiin Union and Re‘igious Liberty : 
Rev James Divi-, See of th» British Organization. 
Bishop G-o. D. Cummins, D.D., of Kentuc-y. 
IV. Relations, >piritual and Ecclesiastical, b-tween the United States of 
America an1 the British Empire: Rev. John Stoughton, D.D , London. 
V. Relisious Relations between America and Continental Europe: 
Prof. Philip Schaff. D.D., New York. 
Monday—Christianity and its Antagonists. 
I. Rati nalism and Pantheism: 
Prof. Von der Goltz, D.D., Basel, Switzerland. 
Pr. f. W. F. Warren, D.D., Boston. 
II. Materialism and Positivism: 
Pres. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., P.inceton, N. J. 
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III. Best Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity : 
Rev. John Cairn-, D.D., Berwick, England. 
Prof. Theodore Christiieb, D.D., Bonn, Prussia. 
IV. Harmony of Science and Revelation: 
G-neral Superintendent W. Hoffman, D.D., Berlin. 
Prof. Arnold Henry Guyot, LL D., Princeton, N. J. 
V. The Gospel Hi tory and Modern Criticism : 
Prof. J. J. Vai Oosterzee, D.D., Utrecht, Holland. 
VI. The Gospel and hilosophy: Prof. Ern st Naville. Geneva. 
VIL Reason and Faith: Rev. E A. Wasiburn, D.D, New York. 
VILL. Ciristianity and Humanity: Prof. F. Godet, D.D., Neuchatel. 
IX. Present rogress of Textual Criticism in its bearing on the Integrity 
and Authority of the New Testament; 
Prof. Const. Tischendo f, D.D., LL.D., Leipzig. 
Tuesday—Christian Life. 
I. Personal Religion—its Aids and Hindrances: 
R-v. J. Henri Grand Vierre, D.D., Oratoire, Paris. 
Rev. Richar! Faller, D.D.. Battimore, Md. 
II. Family Religion: Charles Reed, Esq , M. P., England. 
tev. W. 5S. v’lumer, D.V., Columbia, 8. C. 
Ill. Sunday 8 ‘hools. 
tev. Richard Newton, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D.D.. Boston. Rev. J. H Vincent, New York. 
IV. Religious Aspects of Popular Education in Cristian Countries: 
Hon. Baron Van Loon, Amsterdam (with regard to Holland.) 
Pres. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., Williams’ College, (America.) 
Prof. J.G Pfleider, ’h.V.. Wartemberg (with regard to Germany.) 
V. Religious E lucation in the South: 
Rev. B. Sears, D.D., LL.D., Staunton, Va. 
VI. Demands of Christianity upon its Professors in Commercial and 
Public Affuirs—The Right Use of Wealth: 
Pres. Martin B. Anderson, LL. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
VIL. Revivals of Religion—How to mase them productive of good: 
W. W. Patton, D D., Chicago, Il. Bishop E. L. Janes, D D., N. Y. 
VIII. Christianity and the Press. 
Rev. Dr. Macauley, London Rel. Tract Society. 
Rev. W. K. Williains, D.D., New York. 
Wednesday—Protestantism and Romanism. od 

. Principles of the Reformation—Supremacy of the Bible—Justification 

by Faith—Christian Liberty: 
Prof. L. A. Dorner. D.D., University of Berlin. 
Prof. Win. G. T. Shedd, D.D., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

. Effects of the Reformation upon Modern Civilization: 

Prof. I. Lichtenberger, D.D., Strassburg. 
Prof. George P.Fisher, D.D., New Haven. 

. Present Aspects of Romanism Ultramontanism —-The Ccumenical 
Council of 1869—Tlemporal Power of the Papacy—Lessons to be 
Learned from Romanism: 

Rev. Edmund de Pressensé, D.D., Paris. . 
Rev. R. 5. Storrs, D.D., Brooklyn. 

- Opposition to Papal Infallibility in Europe: 
Prof. Krafft, D.D.. Bonn, Prussia. 

. The Training required to enable Protestant Ministers effectually to 

meet the Intellectual and Practica! Demands of the Present Age: 
Rev. Franck Coulin, D.D., Geneva. 
Prof. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Newtown Centre, Mass. 
Thursday—Christianity and Civil Government, 
. Present State of Religious Liberty in Christendom: 
Rev. Edward Steane, D.D., London. 
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IL Church and State: 

Rev. Fred. Fabri, D.D., Barmen, Prussia. 

Prof. Theodore Dwight, LL.D., New York. 

IIL. Constiti:ution an! Goverame:nt in the Unite 1 States as Related to Re- 
ligion: Pres. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., Yale College, New Haven. 
IV. Lesistatioa upon Moral Questions: 

Hon. W. M. Evarts, LL D., New York. 

V. Sunday Laws: Alex. Lombard, Esq., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Hon. William F. Allen, LL D.. Albany, N. Y. 

VL. The Free Churches on the Continent of Europe: 

Prot. J. P. Asti¢, Lausanne, Switzerland 

Prof. C. Pronier, Geneva, Switzerland. 

VIL. The Effects of Civil and Religious Liberty upon Christianity: 

Vrof. Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., Vhiladelphia. 

Morning —Sermons in various Churches in New York, Brooklyn, &. 
VILL Support of the Ministry: Rev. John Hall, D.i)., New York. 
Pres. W. H Cainpbell, V.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Friday--Christian Missions, Forcign and Domestic. 
Protestant and Riman Catholic Missions compared, in their Princi- 
ples, Methods, and Results: 
tev. Dr. Grundemanna, Gotha, Germany 

Protestant Missions among the Oriental Churches: 

tev. Dr. H. H. Jessup, Beyrut, Syria. 

Missions among Civilized and Uncivilized Nat ons: 

Rev John Mullens, D.D., Secreta y of the Lon‘on Miss. Society. 

Territorial Divisions of Missionary Fields of Labor : 

Rev. Rufus Auderson D.D., LL.D.. Boston 
. Obligations of Science, Literature, and Dip omacy to Christian Mis- 
sions: Rev. ir. Van Vyck, M.D., Bevrut, Syria. 
Hon. Petr Parker, M.D, LL.|).. Washiugto |, P.C. 

Evangelization of the Masses in nominally Christian Countries— 
Inner Missions in Germany—City Missions iu England and America, 
ete.—Lav Preaching : 

Count Bernstor(, Kerlin, Prussia. (Lay Preaching.) 
Rev. Wm. Nast, D.!)., Cincinnati. Rev. L. 8. Jacobi, Bremen. 
G. H. Stuart, Esq . Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Christian Work among Western Settlers, the Freedmen, Indians, and 
Chinese in the United States: 
Bishop Payne, Xen'a, Ohio, (Freedmen). 
Laws and Modes of Progress in Christ’s Kingdom: 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., Hartford, Ct 
Saturday—Christianity and Social Evils. 
Christianity as a Reforming Power : 
Prof. Noah Porter, ).., Yale College, New Haven. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
II. Intemperance, and its Suppression : 
Prof. H. A. Nelson, D.v , Lane Theol. Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Ill. Pauperism, and its Remedy : 
Rev. W. A. Muhlenberg, D.D., New York. 
IV. War, andits Prevention. 
V. False Theories of Marriage, with special reference to Mormonism : 
Prof. Daniel P. Kid ter, D.''. Chicazo. 
VI. Crime and Criminus; Rev. C. E. Wines, D.D., LL.D., New York 
Vil. Christan Philanthropy—Hospitals—Ragzed Schools—Prisons: 

Rev. Dr. Wichern, Berlin, Prussia. George Hanbury, Esq., London, 

Count Acenor de Gesparin, Geneva. Rev. W. A. Passavant, D.D., 

Pittsburg, Pa. Bishop R. Bigler, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sunday—Close of the Conference, 
Evening —Farewell Service of the Conference, with Addresses and Prayers 
in each Lunguage represented. 








to institute a sai ceanpariscn. From reliable sources our Secretary has gathered the mortwary sta 
the ministers of the U. S. for a pericd of thirty years. Their average age of death, andthe 
thus known, it lifficult get at the actual cost of insurance, unencambered 
Their aver: rtalit this period was 1.20 percent. Thrce-ffths who 
ly fowi-t © and over; as ent over 80. Full one-fourth were 
ynuated " or perm itly disabled. Frem this data itisfair‘to asstime that 
actively (gaged |t their cal ing dots not execed cone pegeant. On 
PER ANNUM, TAKING ONE YEAR WiTH ANOTHER, FOR 21, CCQMSRGURED 
,coo. It will notbe uniform each year, as the rate of sa6rtality will 
ut th | be at he average; so that $50, cr at the utmost $60 a year, itmay Be-safely 
1, will co : 00. This is wery much less than by any plan of © lifeeinberance, 
mpany can afford to insure at any such sate, for it is the simple cost rate ina class whowe Jongevity 
exceeds any other, The average age of our ministers at death, our Secretary has ascertained by 
ve research, to be 64, whieh is four years more than the longevity of the most favored class, 
years more than in the other professionsgand from 12 to 19 years ‘above that of me@thdiics, 
ns, miners, operatives, etc. In view Of such*facts justice demands a plan of insurance that shall 
) ministers, as a class, the full benefit of thisSuperior longevity. Tis 18 securep To THEM IN 
Parish Mutua AssccaaTion. No insuramc€@@mpany makes any allowance t 
—This plan readily adapts itself to the changes incident to Parishes and Beard;, ‘hange of 
or pr@fessots,-ctc., does not forteit membership or entail a loss. The membership inherés in the 
or board. The neW*incumbent takesthe place of the retiring one. ‘TH@ansurance is perpetwal 
e the moftuary dues are paid) ; andvif theyre suffered to lapse at any time the 
be reinstated by paying again the small membership-fee 
8,—Parishes will find it a help in thé. scttlement of a pastor. A standing provision, made at a 
g annual cost, by whic $5,00¢ will accrue to the far of their minister if Bé Shuuld die 
in theig service, will €arry no little weight with it, and fered as equivalent to an add 
to the: salaty offered:« And the seme willbetrue in reference to our college, theological, and 
ionaryoBeards. ~The prewision will be.a wist.one in a: mic point of view. 
9. dt has all the elements of permamencess It doc t i on individual lifesor enter- 
It is based on and sectred by a perpétual Charter. es of the fifteen Corporate Trus- 
one ha¥ethe power to fill vacanciesy and to whon whole administrative power is given 
mpie guaran tee of financial! integrity and business ent prise it management, 
Ie is equitable as between Parishés or Boards, a: neficiaries. They ought not to be 
by a single payment, to finish up the businessyany sooner tha pay the salary of yeamsin the 
xy, ‘‘Paid-up insurance ” can reasonably bewr,ed only on the completion « | of ellie 
imonial of fidelity, or of affection and gespect, to a retirin astor, Professor, Secretary, oF 
ry, it is a fitting tribute 


ol 


parish or board 


a4 


¢ Missionary and Chartta Z 
tot ahuwork able ll sionaries, both 
all « F nd c ecm Professors, all secretaries and agents in the 
benevol« nterpr t rough their re ve Boards or Societies, tqobtain the 
desirable 5 f ly, equitably, and at less expense than has hitherto 
ven tothe n 
operative. One can hel; ther, There is motive for ail to workin it. By eon- 
the Parishes embraced in a ese, Gonference, Synod, Presbytery, or Asscoiation, 
t be led ¢o adopt it, with signal benefit.. Any @Me wiiling to lead off in the matter would find 
ple reward for hisfabor, The Association, wito all its provisions and benefits, is the People's 
ParishesandeBoards which constitutevits membership—and it is organized and &dministered for 
) Mirtuallyfree of cost. ‘They and their benefiGiaries get the entire benefit of ite the Society ab- 
tolutely nothing. 
1jvelt furnishes a Strong motive’ to ministers to tontinue in the active dut * thei ailing. It 
makKcs pr vision only for ich as dol It Bives no help to the idle ; none those ho turn aside to 
secular life; none even to the * disabled.” But te those who continu h ling, whether 
young or old, whether in perfect health or perseWeymmg under infirmities, whether serving God in the 
wipit or the halls of learning, in the home or for@ign field, it proffers alike its friendly aid. 


hers: ANNUITY: FEATURE. 


j into favor, For the “ disabled,” and for thase ad@anced if 
€; it is undoubtedly the best m y¢ vised. Th small annuai savings during the periéd of ace 
tive life, Or moderate investments timely made, Will yield in this way a certain income in Me day off 
and old age)” ‘The benefits ¢ e derived from Such a system can not be Overstated SIA 
S instances itis the ov/y provision left to the Mimister, the sch thes missionary, Wiens a 
if And it is surprising at dAat a smallest so beneficient a proVisiun can be made, if 


made imtieearly years of public lite.. For @8og@Be 30, an annuity of $100 for the réito! li 
Bnningae 654 ° 
Pafish Plap wauld be deficient without this feature. The worn-out or bral dow 
leeds a kfdly provision as really agthe family from whom death femoves him. We 
the simplest conteivable and yet radics] and effective—by which, aga cost so small af not to 
y them, a Parish or Boarfmay provide an Annuity for its beneficiary, in addition to an i 


te 


rance 
One hundréd dollars a year paid into the Society's treasury will secure a mu@M larger 


than the same sum will yield in an insurance policy ; and in addition create an annifjty from 


s, that will place the beneficiary himself, if he lives, in circumstances of comparajyve com- 
the rest of life, available to him at 60 or 65, as they may elect. In other words, Society 


this economical popular plan, more than enough to provide a liberal Annuity to gy one of 
ficiaries 





The leading object of the Society is to induce Parishes and Boards to undertake this work in he 
half of those who serve them in the interests of religion, learning, and Christian w: vork ; and, by 
means of the Press, the pulpit, ecclesiastical bodies, and every other available instru: i , to instrud 
and stimulate them in reference to this duty, hoping in due time to create a public sentiment that shall 
make such a provision as we urge, in. addition to the current support, a regular par and expenge 
of the parishwer board, and thus do away with the necessity of charitable agencies and funds for this 
purpose, 

The effects of the Plan proposed by the Society, if practically carried out, will be to promote a |} 
scholarsh®p and ally it more closely to religion; to elevate the pastoral office by drawing to it a 
number Of Superior young men with: the means,of self-education ; to relieve it of a great bur 
cate and anxjety which now impairs its efficiency; to give greater permanence tothe pastoral r 
by adding to it a new tie and removing one of the most frequent causes of its rupture; to di 
with ‘that feproach which religion and learning are now made to bear, because the noble and yn 
meh who.consecrate their lives to advance them, @re_teft, in this country at least, dependent and 
tute in their declining yeats; and also to afford relief to our missionary boards, long perplexed 
question relating to aid to their disabled and ‘worn-out missionaries, 

A> strictly benevolent agency, having no privaté.or ‘corporate interest to subserve giving our 
and services, and means to the work, and with a strong: and intelligent-conviction of the need of 
a Society as an active, instructing, and stimulating.agency among the churches and the frier 
learning, we earnestly.commend it to the considerate attention of the Christian publi¢p and 
its behalf the prompt and active co operation of all interested in the object. 

For the Executive Committee, 
26, Bible House, New York. J. M. SHER WOOD, Secrzrasr. 
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We present here an outline of the Society’s “Suppleméntary Plans” 


THE PARISH MUTUAL ASSOCIATION. 

Each parish contribut wil t joins. *H€*Agsociation. This Sto is paid once only, and 
is credited.to expense fur t also | to the Sectety $10, whenever one of the pastors of thei 
associated ¢hurches die + family of the deca@sed-minigter gvill recei@e ten times «as. many d 
there are members of the Association at time of his death. \t there be ‘roo members it will 
to B1,000; if 500, t 1,000 for each 269 members. If the past wes f 
this amount will ac which insuted hi§ life”) “The Society i the responsible 
collecting and paying over the assessments, and.fororganigimgand keeping up the Association. 

baeekme design of the ciation is to embrace m9t only Parishes, but alb Corporations and 
of an Educational, Charitable, and Benevolent character, Whe may hereby proWide for any pr 
secretary, missionary r other pers min thelr service, whether : 

Any member may go out of the Association at any tim 
can»be readmitted by paying the men hip-fee anew N 
the provision has been in force all t while they were m 
receiving @he full value of what they ve paid, 

member will be notit when a death ha 
the $10; off the following plan would be found to 
expense: Let each Parish or Board make an “annual pa 
duly credited.” Te will ches > charged withethe m 
the frst imstance, with the >mbershi; Oa Jan yary ist of year tatement 
will be sent toeach member of the Association, and if any balance ts Grédit remains, it w 
carried fo the next year—and, vice wersa, and the payment forthat year Can be inereased or les 
as the case req@ires. Or, as most Parishes and Boards will prefer to pay a a rm amd defitite 
year by year, and as it is verydesirible that some provisi@m be also le for the smsured. Aimse 
case he lives to need it, the following feasible plan is suggested: Tete Parish or Board ‘that 
fers, fix their ar payment at S10 Ine stitplus which retains, after paying the mortuary 
of the year, will be 3 i to the purchase ofjameMuauity to be paid: to the insured, commen 
the age of 60 or 65 : 3100, besides keeping the policy good for 56.20, wv d, in" am 
term Of years, secure him an annuity of several Randred d 1 i : 
upward§,. “Thos the dowb/e provision will be made, viz 
one for BrmeZ in the decline of life if he lives to need it. 

When ‘the Association numbers 500 members they will 

mdmitted into i until a va@ancy occurs. AS $60M as 100 ad 
be <-ganized’and new me nbers admitted yatibit also nu 20. Andin like manner 
visions of goo each will be added as the numberof member reases. Each» Division hb 
a tomplete i in itself, The object of this division of mem)ers is to fix a ma imgm to the 
vigien madein the event of death, Five thouga@al dllaf® is considered sufficiently tiberal, 
long 2s hé Division is full and the mortuary dues all paidjjebis wl! be the sum received by the tamil 
of cach det@ased beneficiary. 

‘ REASONS FOR ADOPTING THE PLAN. 

i.——It has been carefully devised in the interest of Religion-and Learning, 

a —It solves one of the most difficult probléms of theday ; GHiaw to secure a permanent and su 
provisi@n for ministers, professors; missionaries, etc., at a moderate cost, oma sound business asi 
and by a popular agency which meets all the @ssential coffditions of thescase. 

gamle embraces all in active service, and mot simply thosein absolute health. 

4.—mSave the membership-fee, it requires mo payment( till the déuth which creates the need 
occurred. Whereas in formal insurance the paympsnts are all made in advan-e. 

Payments can cease at any time with aouloss except the membership. The full value of 





